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ARTICLE  I. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  EXEGESIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ARNOLD  STEVENS,  PROFESSOR  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS, 
IN  THE  ROCHESTER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Exegesis  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  the  whole  function 
of  interpretation  as  employed  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  interpreter  acts  as  the  mediator  between  mind  and  mind 
in  the  transmission  of  thought.  Taken  at  the  highest,  his 
office  is  that  of  the  prophet,  who  receives  directly  the  thought 
of  God  and  communicates  it  to  man.  In  this  Article,  how¬ 
ever,  exegesis  will  be  considered  simply  as  employed  in 
umder standing  the  Scriptures,  leaving  out  of  view  the  methods 
by  which  its  results  are  to  be  made  available  for  the  use  or 
advantage  of  others.  As  thus  employed  it  aims  to  elicit 
from  a  given  passage  or  book  the  whole  thought  and  purpose 
of  the  writer. 

Schleiermacher,  indeed,  included  interpretation  as  a  whole 
under  the  definition  die  Kunst  des  Verstehens,  “  the  art  of 
understanding.”  Inadequate  as  the  definition  is,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  penetrates  to  what  is  fundamental.  An  art,  truly, 
and  apt  in  this  age  of  much  reading  to  lag  behind  in  the 
so-called  progress  of  the  arts !  The  searching  challenge 
of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  “  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?  ”  QyuvdxrKei^  a  avarfivdxTKeL^ ;  the  felicitous  parano- 
masia  of  the  Greek  being  perhaps  untranslatable)  still  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  needs  fresh  and  constant 
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iteration,  with  more  than  Socratic  pertinacity,  in  the  ear  of 
every  student  of  the  Bible. 

In  what  sense,  or  to  what  extent,  is  exegesis,  thus  con¬ 
sidered,  constructive  ?  The  question  concerns  the  order  and 
the  aim  of  the  entire  exegetic  process.  In  raising,  and  in 
attempting  to  answer,  this  inquiry,  I  would  address  the 
student,  as  well  as  the  professional  expounder  of  the  Bible 

—  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  writer,  of  commentaries.  We 
are  at  present  witnessing  a  remarkable  revival  of  biblical 
studies ;  the  press  is  teeming  with  commentaries.  The 
appearance  of  the  Anglo-American  Revised  New  Testament 
has  awakened  a  fresh  general  interest  in  the  problems  and 
principles  that  specially  concern  the  exegete.  Surely,  there 
was  never  more  need  that  biblical  interpretation  should 
subject  its  methods  to  critical  inquiry,  ground  its  work  upon 
broad  philosophical  principles,  and  obtain  the  clearest  pos¬ 
sible  conception  of  its  own  ideal.  Any  real  progress  will 
much  depend  upon  its  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  true  goal 
of  its  course  in  order  to  press  thitherward  with  undiverted 
energies.  My  main  object  in  this  Article  is  to  show  that  in 
the  exegetic  process  the  constructive  idea  should  dominate 
throughout.  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  constructive  — 
should  any  ambiguity  attach  to  the  term  in  this  connection 

—  will  very  soon  appear. 

Let  us  hasten  to  admit  that  in  no  field  of  inquiry  is  minute 
criticism  and  analysis  more  necessary,  in  none  has  it  been 
more  productive.  The  tracing  of  etymologies,  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  synonymes,  analysis  of  grammatical  forms  and 
functions  to  the  last  degree  of  minuteness,  have  breathed 
new  life  into  many  a  dead  form  of  ancient  speech,  and 
recovered  to  biblical  science  many  a  long  lost,  but  germinant 
and  fruitful  fact.  Kiihner’s  analysis  of  the  sentence,  which 
Professor  Greene  has  elaborated  to  still  greater  perfection, 
and  has  introduced  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  American 
students,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  lucid  exegesis. 
Witness  also  the  value  of  a  single  historical  investigation, 
as  given  in  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  by 
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James  Smitli,  of  Jordanhill.  Still,  there  is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  studies  that  are  auxiliary  to  exegesis  and 
exegesis  itself.  History,  philology,  archaeology,  criticism  — 
these  are  indispensable  to  the  interpreter,  and  the  interpreter 
to  them.  Without  them  he  has  neither  tools  nor  materials ; 
they,  in  turn,  can  but  grope  blindly  among  the  archives  of 
the  past  without  the  organon  which  it  is  the  ofl&ce  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  furnish.  Let  us  now  consider 

The  First  Stage  of  the  Exegetic  Process. 

I.  Exegesis  begins  with  Particulars;  namely,  with  the 
Examination  of  Words  and  Phrases.  —  Its  method  from  the 
very  outset  is,  and  must  be,  scientific.  It  grounds  all  its 
work  upon  the  minutest  analysis  of  phenomena.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  expression  are  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  the  widest 
inductive  research.  Exegesis  first  applies  itself  to  ascertain, 
with  the  aid  of  lexicography  and  grammar,  the  meanings 
of  words  and  their  relations  in  the  sentence.  It  seeks 
for  sharply-defined  terms  and  vivid  impressions  of  single 
thoughts.  The  meaning  of  every  particle,  even  of  each 
component  factor  of  it  that  had  a  meaning,  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  investigation.  No  atom  or  fibre  of  the 
discourse,  provided  the  atom  or  the  fibre  were  still  living, 
can  be  allowed  to  escape  the  interpreter’s  scrutiny.  He  is 
not  concerned  with  words  as  relics,  with  their  historical 
associations  or  transformations  as  such,  but  with  that  which 
they  signified  to  him  who  spoke  them.  To  penetrate  to  the 
life  of  the  word  and  of  the  sentence,  —  to  their  signification  - 
at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  —  this  is  his  first  and 
indispensable  task.  Hence  he  accepts  in  its  literal  truth  the 
well-known  dictum  of  Melanchthon :  “  Scripturam  non  posse 
intelligi  theologice,  nisi  antea  sit  intellectum  grammatice.” 

With  this  first  stage  of  the  exegetical  process,  —  which 
perhaps  answers  to  grammatical  exegesis,  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  term,  —  many  seem  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  consider 
their  main  task  accomplished.  The  reasons  are  various. 
One  is,  that,  though  but  a  first  step,  it  is  a  slow  and  difficult 
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one.  It  is  a  task  requiring  large  knowledge,  acute  observation, 
laborious  and  widely-extended  inductive  research.  Besides, 
it  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  accompanied  by  exegetic 
processes  of  a  higher  order,  which  impart  a  certain  appearance 
of  completeness  to  the  result.  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  has  for  the  most  part 
restricted  himself  to  this  stage  of  the  work.  These  com¬ 
mentaries  testify  to  the  possibilities  of  the  grammatical 
process  rigorously  applied,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
author,  it  seems  to  me,  goes  beyond  the  proper  province  of  a 
commentator  in  incorporating  into  his  notes  so  much  gram¬ 
matical  and  lexical  material  not  needed  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  passage  in  hand.  As  it  is,  suitable  indexes  would  have  made 
this  material  far  more  useful  to  the  New  Testament  student. 

Another  reason  why  exegesis  is  often  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  single  words  and  sentences  is  to  be  found  in  the 
homiletical  motive  with  which  the  Scriptures  are  studied,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  habit  of  preaching  from  single  verses. 
Broad,  deep  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
studying  texts  and  difficult  passages.  Still,  a  third  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  verse-arrangement  that  has  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  our  modern  Bibles  —  the  printing  of  each  verse  as 
if  it  were  a  separate  paragraph.  The  revisers  of  the  New 
Version  rightly  speak  of  it  in  their  preface  as  interposing 
“  serious  obstacles  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.”  Happily  they  also  set  the  example  of  a  return 
to  the  earlier  and  better  method  of  printing  in  longer  para¬ 
graphs.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  said  upon  the  subject, 
the  great  majority  of  readers  have  but  a  slight  apprehension 
of  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  prevalent  method  of  print¬ 
ing.  How  it  tends  to  obscure  the  sense  of  a  passage  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  Philippians  with  the  original.  A  curious  instance  of 
the  obliteration  of  an  important  historical  transition  may  be 
found  in  Mark  iii.  19.  In  many  of  the  best  editions  of  the 
Oxford  Bible  it  reads,  with  a  period  before  and  after :  “And 
Judas  Iscariot  which  also  betrayed  him ;  and  they  went  into  an 
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house.”  Examining  the  whole  passage  we  see  that  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  forms  the  close  of  Mark’s  account  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  ;  the  latter  half,  “  and  they  went 
into  an  house,”  begins  his  account  of  the  memorable  warning 
given  to  the  scribes  against  incurring  the  guilt  of  an  eternal 
sin.  It  took  place  probably  several  months  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  twelve,  certainly  after  an  extended  preaching 
tour  in  Galilee  had  intervened. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  unlearned  reader  who  is  thus  misled. 
What  exegete  has  arisen  on  American  soil  of  greater  learning 
than  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  ?  Yet  in  his  Commentary 
on  Mark  —  a  work  whose  value  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
endorse  here  —  we  find  the  two  clauses  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  verse  explained  as  if  forming  integral  parts  of  the 
same  section ;  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  we 
can  scarcely  account  for,  except  by  referring  it  to  the  long- 
continued  habit  of  seeing  and  reading  them  together. 

Linguistic  learning  and  tastes  predispose  an  exegete  to  ex¬ 
pend  disproportionate  time  upon  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word,  —  disproportionate,  I  mean,  so  far  as  such  investigation 
is  made  part  of  the  exegetic  process.  For  it  is  apt  to  become 
a  study  of  the  linguistic  form  rather  than  of  the  actual 
thought  for  which  it  stands,  or  it  becomes  an  inquiry  into  a 
fact  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
interpreter  from  more  difficult  and  important  problems.  Not 
that  exegesis  can  make  too  much  use  of  etymology,  lexico¬ 
graphy,  or  archaeology ;  but  these  are  sciences  in  their  own 
right,  they  are  not  exegesis,  and  for  its  purpose  are  only 
servitors  and  auxiliaries.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  old 
maxim  of  law,  Qui  haeret  in  litera  haeret  in  cortice,  “  he  who 
considers  merely  the  letter  of  an  instrument,  goes  but  skin- 
deep  into  its  meaning  ”  ;  or,  as  again  paraphrased  by  Broom, 
“  He  who  too  minutely  regards  the  form  of  expression,  takes 
but  a  superficial,  and  therefore  probably  an  erroneous,  view 
of  the  meaning  of  an  instrument.” 

Science,  as  well  as  philosophy,  is  impatient  of  disjecta 
membra.  Whatever  be  the  concrete  object  presented  to  its 
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contemplation,  it  seeks  to  bring  separate  parts  into  their 
proper  order,  and  to  conceive  of  the  object  as  a  whole.  Now 
the  objects  which  are  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  exe- 
getical  science  are  the  most  perfect  products  of  the  mind, — 
products  which  must  therefore  exhibit  complexity  and  unity 
in  the  highest  degree.  “  You  will  allow,”  says  Plato,  “  that 
every  discourse  ought  to  be  a  living  creature,  having  its  own 
body  and  head  and  feet.”  That  is,  in  discourse  properly  so 
called  the  thought  to  be  conveyed  must  be  somewhat  highly 
organized,  and  the  structure  of  the  discourse  must  have  a 
corresponding  degree  of  organic  completeness.  The  first 
and  chief  task  of  the  speaker,  or  the  writer  is  thus  to  give 
organic  form  to  his  thought.  He  labors  to  combine,  con¬ 
struct,  create.  This  creative  or  constructive  process  takes 
place  within  his  own  mind.  Perfection  there  assures  perfec¬ 
tion  in  expression.  Now,  the  interpreter  aims  to  follow  the 
workings  of  the  writer’s  mind  ;  he  thinks  his  thoughts  after 
him  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  writer  must  be  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  reproduce  in  great  measure  the  original  constructive 
process.  Hence,  the  description  of  particulars,  and  the  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  which  have  been  spoken  of  above,  only  con¬ 
stitute  a  preparation  for  the  most  important  part  of  his'work. 
These  particulars  he  must  construct  anew  in  terms  furnished 
by  his  own  thinking  and  experience,  till  the  whole  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  writer  have  taken  living  form  in  his  own 
soul. 

We  may  derive  instruction  from  the  analogous  methods  of 
natural  science ;  methods  emphasized  by  the  example  and 
the  teaching  of  the  great  masters  in  that  realm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  told  by  a  friend  of  Agassiz,  is  in  illustration  : 
“  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  club  of  which  I  happened  to  be  a  member,  a  discus¬ 
sion  sprang  up  concerning  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  book  on  bird- 
tracks,  and  plates  were  exhibited  representing  his  geological 
discoveries.  After  much  time  had  been  consumed  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  bird-tracks  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  in  lavishing 
compliments  on  Dr.  Hitchcock,  a  man  suddenly  rose  who  in 
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five  minutes  dominated  the  whole  assembly.  He  was,  he 
said,  much  interested  in  the  specimens  before  them,  and  he 
would  add  that  he  thought  highly  of  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  book  as 
far  as  it  accurately  described  the  curious  and  interesting 
facts  he  had  unearthed ;  but,  he  added,  the  defect  in  Dr. 
Hitchcock’s  volume  is  this,  that  ‘  it  is  dees-creep-teeve  and 
not  com-par-orteeve'  It  was  evident  throughout  that  the 
native  language  of  the  critic  was  French,  and  that  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  forcing  his  thoughts  into  English  words ; 
but  I  never  can  forget  the  intense  emphasis  he  put  on  the 
words  descriptive  and  comparative ;  by  this  emphasis  flash¬ 
ing  into  the  minds  of  the  whole  company,  the  difference 
between  an  enumeration  of  strange  unexplained  facts,  and 
the  same  facts  as  interpreted  and  put  into  relation  with  other 

facts  more  generally  known . The  critic  was  of  course 

Agassiz.”  ^  The  exegete  has  still  much  to  learn  from  the 
naturalist  if  he  will  not  lose  himself  and  his  aim  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  particulars.  “  There  are  many  royal  men,” 
says  Plato  in  the  Phaedrus^  discussing  studies  that  we  may 
rank  under  the  same  general  head  as  interpretation,  “  and 

yet  we  are  still  sadly  in  the  dark  ; . if  I  find  any  man 

who  is  able  to  see  unity  and  plurality  in  nature,  him  I  follow, 
and  walk  in  his  steps  as  if  he  were  a  God.” 

It  is  already  plain  what  a  scientific  method  enjoins  upon 
us.  In  the  interpretation  of  a  book  we  must  hasten  forward 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  order  which  belongs  to  it  as  a 
whole.  Its  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  cannot  be  appre¬ 
hended  separately,  but  only  as  constituent  elements  of  an 
organic  product.  From  the  very  first,  then,  multiplicity  is 
to  be  thought  into  unity.  Far  more  must  this  be  our  method 
when  we  come  to  that  book  which  in  respect  to  its  unity  and 
plurality  of  structure  stands  unique  in  literature.  In  the  divine 
yJrfia  we  shall  be  led  on  to  the  contemplation  of  the  X0709  — 
in  the  successive  communications  through  inspired  men  dur¬ 
ing  a  course  of  sixteen  centuries  we  shall  perceive  ourselves 
to  be  reading  one  inseparable  record  and  message  of  a  divinely- 
1  Harper’s  Magazine,  June  1879. 
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wrought  deliverance.  But  how  is  our  progress  to  this  deeper 
and  broader  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  conditioned  ? 
In  vindicating  the  constructive  idea  as  that  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  in  their  interpretation,  we  are  brought 
to  consider  the 

Second  Stage  of  the  Exegetic  Process. 

II.  To  reproduce  Discourse  in  its  Continuity. — The  organic 
order  which  we  are  now  and  first  to  seek  is  that  by  virtue 
of  which  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  assume  a  consecutive 
coherence.  In  discourse  nothing  is  isolated  ;  there  must  be 
coherence ;  and  the  coherence  is  that  of  a  series,  not  that  of 
a  system.  Homer  describes  the  speech  that  falls  from  the 
lips  of  Menelaus  as  something  woven.  The  vitality  of 
discourse  depends  on  its  continuity.  The  nervous  cord  itself 
is  not  more  sensitive  to  separation.  Sever  it,  and  the  flow 
of  life  ceases.  No  conception  is  more  frequently  misleading 
than  that  which  views  discourse  as  the  stringing  together  of 
a  series  of  pictures ;  an  analogy  obvious  enough  in  some 
aspects,  but  conveying  no  hint  of  that  continuous  energy 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  speech  achieves  its  consummate 
function.  It  is  rather  a  melody  ;  you  must  perceive  the  notes, 
not  only  one  by  one  and  in  due  succession,  but  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  sufficiently  rapid,  or  else  the  melody  vanishes. 

Lessing  has  shown,  in  his  Laocoon,  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  discourse  as  a  medium  of  expression,  —  how  it 
is  a  series  of  symbols  presented  in  succession,  contrasted 
with  plastic  art,  which  presents  them  side  by  side  —  how 
the  best  poetry  instinctively  recognizes  this  characteristic. 
Homer,  for  instance,  does  not  paint  the  shield  of  Achilles  as 
finished,  but  as  in  process  of  creation.  “  When  he  wants  us 
to  see  the  chariot  of  Juno,  Hebe  must  put  it  together,  piece 
by  piece,  before  our  eyes.”  Discourse  presents  ideas  in 
signs  addressed  to  the  ear ;  its  order  is  primarily  consecu¬ 
tive,  not  simultaneous.  This  is  a  fact  that  conditions  the 
processes  not  only  of  the  poet  and  the  orator,  but  of  the 
interpreter  as  well.  The  unity  which  he  seeks  first  to  repro- 
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duce  to  himself  is  the  unity  of  discourse  as  such.  For  it  is 
the  inevitable  defect  of  the  written  page  that  it  can  express 
but  imperfectly  the  connections  of  thought.  Imperfect  at 
best  is  articulate  speech  and  all  the  tones  and  the  mimicry 
of  the  human  voice ;  far  more  imperfect  are  the  written 
symbols,  by  which  the  former  are  suggested,  not  represented. 
Here,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  it  is  the  letter  (jypdiiiJM,  that  which 
is  written)  that  killeth.  The  writer  seeks  to  write  his 
thought  as  he  would  have  it  heard ;  his  success  can  never 
be  more  than  approximate.  Exegesis  must  first  transform 
written  speech  into  oral  speech ;  it  must  hear  it  with  its  own 
ear ;  the  written  page  must  somehow  become  a  phonograph 
under  its  gaze,  a  speaking  page,  reproducing  to  its  far- 
hearing  sense  the  tones  that  first  sounded  in  the  soul  of  the 
speaker  or  writer. 

Above  all  must  the  New  Testament  be  so  interpreted. 
There  are  written  books  and  spoken  books.  The  jurist  scru¬ 
tinizes  the  will,  the  statute,  or  the  treaty  that  lies  before 
him  as  addressed  to  the  eye,  rather  than  to  the  ear.  Leaving 
out  of  view  the  few  specimens  of  oratory  proper  and  the 
relics  of  folk  poetry,^ — such,  for  instance,  as  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungs, 
—  the  world’s  classics  are  for  the  most  part  studied  compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  solitary  pen.  The  Novum  Organum,  the 
Paradise  Lost,  the  Decline  and  Fall,  conform  to  the  laws  of 
written  speech ;  they  are  not  read  best  aloud ;  they  are  the 
discourse  of  habitual  writers  to  habitual  readers.  With  the 
New  Testament  it  is  strikingly  different.  The  greater  part 
of  this  book  is  a  record  of  spoken  thought  —  of  discourse 
fresh  from  the  lips,  warm  from  the  quick-beating  hearts  of 
men  who  are  speaking  to  men  face  to  face.  The  first  three 
Gospels  are  the  fresh  echoes  of  the  very  preaching  of  the 
apostolic  twelve.  Paul’s  Epistles  show  equally  plain  traces 
of  the  manner  of  their  composition ;  they  reflect  his  daily 
discourse.  They  were  written  down  by  an  amanuensis,  while 
the  ardent  apostle  was  addressing  the  distant  audience  that 
his  spirit  beheld  and  longed  for.  He  knew,  as  he  dictated 
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them  that  they  were  to  be  read  aloud,  that  most  of  his 
readers  were  to  hear  them.  Thus  the  interpreter  is  ever  to 
remember  that  such  writings  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if 
they  were  the  systematized  sections  and  chapters  of  a  text¬ 
book,  or  the  cold  artificialisms  of  a  tedious,  pedantic  exacti¬ 
tude.  The  vital  current  in  them  is  continuous  and  free ; 
thought  and  feeling  flow  without  break  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  book. 

In  books  on  hermeneutics  we  are  amply  furnished  with 
directions  as  to  this  part  of  our  task,  under  the  head  of 
logical  interpretation.  They  are  necessarily  mechanical, 
but  not  useless.  To  discuss  these  rules  is  not  my  purpose, 
nor  even  to  urge  their  patient  study  and  application.  He 
will  spare  no  pains  of  this  sort  who  loves  his  task  and  who 
comprehends  its  difficulty.  To  recover  the  consecutive  co¬ 
herence  of  those  strains  of  discourse,  —  the  unique  product 
of  minds  in  the  very  highest  state  of  creative  activity,  —  the 
rhythmic  movement,  the  turns  and  transitions  of  thought, 
their  digressions  and  apparent  breaks, — to  feel  the  emotions, 
impulses,  and  passions  with  which  they  vibrate,  to  trace  in 
them  the  expression  of  will  and  character,  as  well  as  thought 
—  all  this  is  more  than  mere  labor  or  learning  can  achieve  ; 
it  requires  also  the  insight,  the  skill,  the  sympathetic  and 
mirror-like  soul  of  genius  itself. 

Let  me  call  attention  here  to  one  canon  not  made  suffi¬ 
ciently  prominent  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  writers  on  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  too  much  disregarded  by  expositors.  It  is  this : 
“  The  phrase  or  clause  should  often  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
thought,  rather  than  the  single  terms  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed.”  Due  regard  to  this  will  not  only  shorten  the  way 
from  the  grammatical  to  a  broader  exegesis,  it  will  also 
facilitate  correct  apprehension  of  the  scope  of  a  passage,  and 
even  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  terms  themselves. 
Instances  of  such  phrases  will  occur  to  every  student  of  the 
Scriptures  :  e.g.  in  Acts  ix.  14,  tov^  i7nKa\ovfiivov<i  to  ovofia 
TovTo,  “  to  call  on  the  name  of,”  an  Old  Testament  phrase 
applied  to  the  worshipping  of  God,  and  familiar  to  Jewish 
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ears  as  a  glance  at  the  Concordance  of  the  Septuagint  shows, 
is  simply  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  in  that  well-known  signifi¬ 
cation.  In  Romans  i.  17,  e/c  TrtoTeo)?  et?  Trwrrti/,  “  from  faith 
to  faith,”  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  recent  expositors  (see  Meyer,  Alford,  Grimm, 
Philippi,  Godet),  to  interpret  the  expression  as  two  phrases 
separately  modifying  the  predicate.  The  use  of  e/c  and  ew 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single  phrase  is  sufficiently  fre¬ 
quent  to  furnish  at  least  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  case 
here,  the  reference  being  either  to  the  progressive  nature  of 
faith  (as  Calvin),  or  to  the  fact  that  the  salvation  spoken  of 
is  entirely  of  faith  (as  Hodge,  Kendrick).  A  distinguished 
writer  has  remarked  on  the  importance  of  this  canon  in  legal 
hermeneutics :  “  The  longer  I  study  the  subject,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  sentence  or  phrase  is 
usually  the  unit  of  interpretation,  and  that  false  constructions 
oftener  grow  out  of  the  attempt  to  decide  a  difficult  question 
by  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  taken  by  itself  than  from 
any  other  cause.”  ^ 

A  word,  finally,  upon  another  point,  before  we  pass  to  the 
next  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  most  important 
phase  of  our  subject.  It  is  in  recombining  discourse  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  consecutive  unity  that  we  may  detect  most 
certainly  the  marks,  of  the  writer’s  individuality.  In  words, 
phrases,  and  even  sentences,  we  deal  largely  with  the  product 
of  the  many.  It  is  the  community,  the  age,  that  puts  its 
stamp  upon  these,  and  makes  them  the  current  coin  of 
thought.  The  writer’s  vocabulary  and  commonplaces,  though 
of  his  selection,  are  in  the  slightest  sense  his.  He  not  only 
adopts,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  already  existing  forms 
of  speech,  but  is  determined  not  a  little  by  them  as  regards 
his  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought.  It  is  the  order  of 
presentation  and  the  larger  relations  of  his  discourse  that 
disclose  most  perfectly  his  personal  creative  activity.  To 
discover  what  is  on  the  one  hand  the  product  of  the  occasion 
and  the  individual,  and  on  the  other  of  the  age  and  the 
^  Prof.  W.  G.  Hammond  in  Lieber’s  Legal  and  Political  Hermenentics,  p.  290. 
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community,  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult,  tasks  that  criticism  and 
theology  have  assigned  to  New  Testament  exegesis.  The 
style  of  the  New  Testament  writers  has  received  as  yet 
comparatively  little  attention.  In  this  interest  the  Septuagint 
is  yet  to  be  thoroughly  explored,  together  with  the  other 
remains  of  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  Greek ;  while  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Schdttgen,  Delitzsch,  Wiinsche,  and  others  into 
rabbinic  literature  will  furnish  material  hardly  less  useful. 

The  Pinal  Stage  op  the  Exegetic  Process. 

III.  The  task  of  exegesis,  finally,  is  to  reproduce  the 
organic  unity  of  discourse.  —  It  is  the  inner  order  now  that 
we  seek,  not  the  order  that  the  thought  has  been  constrained 
to  assume  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  very  nature 
of  discourse.  The  unity  of  discourse  that  we  have  just  been 
considering  is  the  unity  of  a  series,  the  coherence  of  its 
thoughts  in  the  order  of  their  presentation.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  that  living  coherence,  to  re¬ 
combine  tlie  elements  of  the  series  until  the  whole  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  collective  impression.  On  reflection,  however, 
we  find  still  another  thought-arrangement  necessary.  The 
train  of  images  and  ideas  has  passed  in  order  before  the 
mental  vision  ;  we  may  compare  it  to  an  army  filing  by  in 
single  column ;  the  same  army  in  the  order  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  will  present  a  different  array.  So  the  order  of  discourse 
is  by  no  means  the  organic  order  of  the  thoughts  that  com¬ 
pose  it. 

To  reproduce  this  organic  order  is  evidently  the  last  and 
highest  function  of  exegesis.  It  is  to  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  that  structural  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  by  virtue  of 
which  its  several  ideas  and  parts  constituted  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  an  organic  whole.  In  this  process  we  have  as  a 
leading  question  from  first  to  last :  What  is  the  central 
theme,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  fundamental  intention 
of  the  writer  ?  For  it  is  this  that  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
whole  reconstructive  problem.  It  is  not  itself  the  solution  of 
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the  problem ;  the  problem  is  to  bring  together  in  their  true, 
namely,  their  original  inner  order  the  elements  upon  the 
separate  significance  of  which  it  was  the  business  of  gram¬ 
matical  exegesis  to  pronounce.  The  fundamental  formative 
thought  is  the  original  draught  of  the  architect,  enabling  us 
to  reconstruct  with  success. 

Some  fine  examples  of  constructive  exposition  are  presented 
to  us  in  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Godet  has  written  his  Commentary  on  Luke  with  this 
aim,  one  of  the  best  products  of  the  method.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  to  find  in  every  book  of  the  New  Testament 
the  same  unity  as  is  displayed  in  a  poem  or  an  argumentative 
oration ;  there  is  not  perhaps  in  every  case  a  single  construc¬ 
tive  idea,  as  Lange,  for  instance,  maintains,  is  to  be  found  in 
each  of  Paul’s  Epistles.  At  least  we  are  not  allowed  to  assume 
it  a  priori.  The  spontaneous  variety  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be 
so  fettered.  Yet  the  exegete  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  his 
investigations  until  they  have  disclosed  the  leading  thought 
or  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  the  organic  relations  sustained 
thereto  by  the  several  component  parts  of  the  work. 

Let  me  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  passage  in  Mark,  the 
book  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Lessons  throughout  the  year  1882.  It  includes  thirty- 
four  verses,  from  Mark  ii.  1  to  iii.  6.  The  passage  strikingly 
illustrates,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  inner  unity  which  we  have 
been  considering.  There  are  five  distinct  sections  which  may 
be  entitled  as  follows :  1.  Healing  of  a  Paralytic ;  2.  Call 
of  Matthew  ;  3.  Reply  concerning  Fasting ;  4..  the  Grain 
plucked  on  the  Sabbath  ;  5.  Healing  of  the  Withered  Hand. 

At  first  glance  these  sections  seem  to  have  no  close  con¬ 
nection.  Nearer  scrutiny  reveals  a  sequence  which  is  clearly 
neither  accidental,  nor  due  merely  to  the  fact  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  chronological  order.  They  sketch  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  hostility  of  the  pharisaic  hierarchy  to  Christ  during  the 
few  months  that  immediately  preceded  the  organization  of 
the  apostolate  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  At  the  liealing 
of  the  paralytic  our  Lord  for  the  first  time  in  the  narrative 
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is  brought  into  open  collision  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
his  answer  to  their  challenge,  accompanied  by  the  deed  of 
healing,  if  it  did  not  silence  them,  at  least  compelled  their 
reluctant  applause.  In  the  second  of  the  above  sections  we 
find  their  hostility  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  by  the  admission 
of  a  hated  publican  into  the  circle  of  Christ’s  immediate 
followers.  In  the  third,  the  question  at  issue  is  that  of 
fasting  —  a  question  that  they  deemed  of  vital  importance, 
and  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  fourth, 
Christ  confronts  them  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Sabbath 
question,  that  which  the  scribes  naturally  made  the  promi¬ 
nent  issue  during  this  stage  of  Christ’s  ministry.  Charged 
with  a  technical  infraction  of  the  law  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples,  he  rests  his  defence  on  the  great  truth  of  his  own 
Messianic  lordship  over  man  and  the  Sabbath.  In  the  fifth 
section  the  “  chapter  ”  (which  these  thirty-four  verses  ought 
properly  to  form)  closes  and  culminates.  Christ’s  answer, 
appealing  as  it  did  to  the  profoundest  ethical  consciousness 
of  his  hearers,  and  rendered  more  majestic  by  the  act  of 
supernatural  power  that  followed,  silenced  his  antagonists, 
and  drove  them  from  the  hardly  contested  field.  It  was  the 
unanswerable  answer.  “  And  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and 
straightway  with  the  Herodians  took  counsel  against  him 
how  they  might  destroy  him.”  Here  occurs  the  first  mention 
by  this  evangelist  of  that  conspiracy  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  Redeemer’s  death.  It  is  introduced  as  the  final  act, 
the  denouement.^  as  it  were,  of  a  tersely  outlined  drama  that 
almost  anticipates  the  history  of  the  passion  week.  The 
passage  is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  whole  gospel  history.  The  under-running  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  framer  of  the  narrative  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  Yet  this  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  book  which  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  has  recently  pronounced  “  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  inartistic,  and  uncouth ;  scarcely,  indeed,  to  be  called 
a  book,  but  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes.”  ^ 

Various  portions  of  this  Gospel  reveal  alike  the  writer’s 
1  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  “  Gospels." 
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purpose  and  his  skill.  Equally  distinct  traces  of  a  designed 
structural  arrangement  appear  in  the  other  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  disconnection 
of  their  parts.  The  great  dogmatic  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  been  styled  “  cathedrals  of  thought.”  The  phrase 
is  doubtless  intended  to  describe  their  amplitude  of  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  massive,  enduring  strength  of  their  logic. 
The  New  Testament  books,  whether  we  regard  their  central 
aim  or  their  structural  harmonies,  may  with  equal  aptness 
be  styled  temples  of  divine  thought.  Let  us  reverently 
study  not  only  the  truths  they  enshrine,  but  the  divine 
adjustments  of  form  by  which  revelation  has  been  made 
communicable  to  man  in  its  completeness  and  harmony. 

It  is  especially  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  that  have 
suffered  from  neglect  of  the  true  exegetical  method.  So 
long  ago  as  1852  this  was  pointed  out  by  Baumgarten  with 
respect  to  the  Book  of  Acts  —  the  neglect  of  the  systematic 
study  of  its  inner  connections.  “  The  most  obvious  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  neglect,”  he  says,  “  is  the  confession  which  the 
theological  science  of  our  own  times  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  which  it  avows  its  inability 
to  point  out  the  plan  and  the  object,”  that  it  has  been 
reserved  for  modern  times  to  become  conscious  of  the  need 
of  a  clear  and  definite  insight  into  the  inner  structure  and 
composition  of  this  book.  Baumgarten’s  work  was  primarily 
designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  comprehensive  exposition 
of  that  portion  of  New  Testament  history,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  the  fragmentary  handling  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
exposed. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  analogous  methods  of 
science.  The  scientific  inquirer  seeks  for  typical  forms, 
laws  of  combination  and  development,  distinct  movements  of 
historical  advance  and  expansion.  His  constant  impulse  is 
towards  those  larger  unities  that  disclose  the  divine  thought 
in  its  fullest  variety,  manifoldness,  and  harmony.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  same  essential  principles  prevail  in 
exegetical,  as  in  all  truly  scientific  method.  The  chief  ob- 
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stacle  to  their  successful  application  is  not  always  clearly 
apprehended.  In  nature  the  interpreter  has  before  him  the 
actual  forms  ;  in  the  written  page  the  interpreter  has  before 
him  only  a  collection  of  symbols.  These  will  not  furnish  the 
concrete  realities  which  the  constructive  process  requires  any 
more  than  the  architect’s  drawings  and  specifications  will 
provide  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  or 
temple.  It  is  from  the  entities  that  these  represent  that  we 
are  to  rear,  each  in  the  spaces  of  his  own  thought,  the  temple 
structures  of  divine  discourse ;  and  as  the  work  goes  on, 
without  sound  of  hammer  or  of  ax  or  of  any  tool  of  iron,  let 
us  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  inform  these  structures 
into  living  temples,  whose  walls  shall  resound  forever  with 
celestial  symphonies. 

The  demand  of  constructive  exegesis  —  the  demand  that 
the  contents  of  a  work  shall  be  understood  in  their  inner 
unity  —  is  not  satisfied  by  ascertaining  its  leading  thoughts, 
or  by  drawing  up  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  is  rather 
by  means  of  the  theme,  or  leading  thought,  that  it  traces  and 
retraces  in  detail  the  unfolding  purpose  of  the  writer,  and 
comprehends  the  adjustment  and  adaptations  by  which  that 
purpose  is  achieved.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  attending  closely 
to  the  general  aim  of  a  discourse  that  its  individual  parts 
can  be  correctly  or  adequately  interpreted ;  and  while  exe¬ 
gesis  begins  with  the  investigation  of  single  phenomena,  in 
order  thereby  to  attain  to  the  comprehension  of  their  unity, 
it  is  after  all  the  unifying  principle  itself  that  affords  a 
means  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  the  earlier  process. 

It  is  most  of  all  in  these  latter  stages  of  the  exegete’s 
work,  —  namely,  in  testing  and  verifying  his  results,  —  that 
the  principle  for  which  I  contend  comes  most  prominently 
into  view.  The  principle  is,  that  in  exegesis  the  constructive 
aim  should  dominate  the  entire  plan  of  work.  Keen  per¬ 
ception  of  facts,  vivid  apprehension  of  single  thoughts,  must 
be  secondary  to  the  discernment  of  their  inner  affinities  and 
relations  to  the  general  scope  of  the  author’s  work.  The 
prime  and  indispensable  requisite  is  an^  adequate  and  clear 
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conception  of  the  fundamental  theme ;  and  in  the  exegete’s 
work  considered  as  a  whole  all  study  of  details  is  rigidly  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  conception. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  urging  attention  to  a  method 
of  exegesis,  but  rather  to  the  principles  tliat  underlie  all 
exegesis  rightly  and  broadly  considered.  Nor  would  I  insist 
on  the  term  “  constructive,”  except  for  the  purpose  of  better 
describing  the  actual  process  by  which  alone  exegesis  can 
hope  to  attain  its  ideal  or  accomplish  its  best  results.  I 
recall  here  the  words  of  a  writer  upon  art,  criticising,  some 
years  ago,  the  method  of  instruction  then  pursued  in  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Design  :  “  It  disregards,”  says 
the  writer,  “  the  subordination  of  detail  to  the  action  and  the 

larger  masses . The  feeling,”  he  adds,  “  which  lay  at 

the  root  of  their  work  was,  get  the  details  right,  and  the 
masses  must  be  right  —  a  superficial  maxim,  and  one 
that  is  invariably  falsified  by  practice  ;  for  no  one  does  ever 
get  the  details  absolutely  right,  and  the  sum  of  the  errors  is 
worse  than  any  possible  error  in  the  larger  way  of  working.” 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  widening  horizon  of  historical 
and  philological  inquiry,  as  we  at  the  same  time  discern  the 
quickening  consciousness  of  the  church  of  Christ  touching 
the  vital  questions  of  the  trustworthiness  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  liistorical  writings  of  tlie  Bible,  it  becomes  manifest 
how  pressing  is  the  demand  of  the  time  for  an  exegesis  such 
as  it  has  been  my  object  briefly  to  delineate  —  an  exegesis 
rigorously  scientific  in  its  method,  and  equally  scientific  in 
its  scope  and  comprehension  —  an  exegesis  that,  sliall  push 
steadily  forward  on  the  long  path  that  it  is  still  to  hew  out 
for  itself  toward  its  distant  goal.  Perhaps  no  one  has  recog¬ 
nized  this  demand  more  clearly  than  the  lamented  Hofmann 
of  Erlangen,  especially  as  regards  the  more  comprehensive 
exposition  of  tlie  Scriptures.  It  is  indicated  in  the  title  of 
his  great  work,  left  incomplete  at  his  death  :  “  Die  lieilige 
Schrift  des  neuen  Testaments  zusammenhangend  untersucht  ” 
—  an  iiivalualde  bequest  to  biblical  science,  notwithstanding 
its  serious  defects,  especially  as  a  philological  commentary. 

VoL.  XXXIX.  No.  154.  29 
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The  works  of  Baumgarten  and  Godet  have  already  been 
spoken  of.  Similarly  valuable,  though  in  another  sort,  are 
Bernard’s  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
R.  Payne  Smith’s  Proplmcy  a  Preparation  for  Christ.  The 
general  movement  towards  a  more  comprehensive  exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament  has  followed  two  chief  directions. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  aimed  at  the  systematic  exposition 
of  the  historical  contents  of  the  Gospels ;  these  studies  now 
constitute  a  theological  cvrsus  by  themselves,  with  a  rapidly 
enlarging  body  of  literature,  to  which  Ebrard,  Lange,  Gres- 
well,  our  own  Norton,  and  others  have  made  such  splendid 
contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  aims  at  a  comprehensive 
genetic  presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
in  their  historical  unity  —  a  line  of  inquiry  already  somewhat 
fruitful,  but  promising  results  of  still  greater  value  to  biblical 
science. 

To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  let  us  penetrate  beneath  mere 
phenomena  and  mechanism,  and  discern  powers.  “  Living 
is  the  word  of  God  and  powerful”  (Heb.  iv.  12)  says  the 
divine  word  of  itself.  He  who  detects  the  working  of  forces 
will  inevitably  be  led  to  work  constructively  in  reaching  his 
conception  of  their  products.  The  sublimest  harmonies  of 
the  material  universe  have  been  disclosing  themselves  to 
modern  science  under  the  concept  of  force.  Long  before 
modern  science  David  had  a  poet’s  glimpse  of  the  same 
truth,  when  lie  saw  the  sun  “  coming  as  a  bridegroom  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.” 
Essentially  the  same  conception  is  embodied  in  the  title 
“  Celestial  Physics,”  that  Kepler  gave  to  one  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  treatises.  So  Goethe  not  only  sees,  but  feels  and 
hears  the  resistless  approach  of  the  dawn  :  ^ 

“  Sounding  loud  to  spirit-hearing, 

See  the  new-born  Day  appearing  1 
Rocky  portals  jarring  shatter ; 

Phoebus’  wheels  in  rolling  clatter ; 

With  a  crash  the  Light  draws  near.** 

But  the  Christian  revelation  did  not  find  expression  in  the 
1  Faust,  Second  Fart,  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation. 
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working  of  external  forces.  The  sphere  in  which  its  com¬ 
munication  took  place  was  the  human  soul  —  a  sphere  of 
being  where  inconceivably  mighty  energies  are  in  activity, 
and  which  constitutes  a  universe  of  phenomena  even  more 
varied  and  complex  than  those  of  external  nature.  In  the 
forms  of  that  inner  world  were  disclosed  the  truths  of 
revelation  —  that  law  of  Jehovah  to  which  David,  in  the 
Psalm  quoted  above,  ascribes  a  perfection  beyond  that  of  the 
visible  heavens.  If  the  Bible  be  indeed  the  Word,  and  not 
merely  the  words  of  God,  —  a  continuous  discourse  held 
with  the  soul  of  man  through  sixteen  centuries,  —  it  has  a 
cosmic  harmony  of  its  own  sublimer  to  the  thoughtful  mind 
than  that  of  the  stellar  universe.  Who  shall  be  the  Kepler 
to  interpret  the  dynamics  of  this  cosmos  —  to  demonstrate 
the  divine  wisdom  as  exhibited  in  the  adjustment  of  those 
forces  whose  resultant  is  revelation,  the  “  living  and  powerful” 
word  ?  Such  an  one  will  impart  a  fresh  and  deeper  meaning 
to  the  great  astronomer’s  hallelujah  after  the  discovery  of 
his  third  law  of  the  planetary  motions :  “  Father  of  the  world, 
what  moved  thee  thus  to  exalt  a  poor  weak  little  creature 
of  earth  so  high  that  he  stands  in  light  a  far-ruling  king, 
almost  a  god  ?  For  he  thinks  thy  thoughts  after  thee.” 

Various  corollaries  from  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  exegetical  study  or  instruction.  With  the  men¬ 
tion  of  three  I  will  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

First,  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  consecutively  more 
than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  do,  and  also  in  large  portions 
at  a  time.  The  preacher  must  ponder  his  one  text ;  the 
exegete  spend  weeks  of  critical  study  upon  a  single  paragraph ; 
a  single  chapter  may  be  the  soul’s  food  for  many  a  devotional 
hour,  and  lift  it  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  rapture ;  but  this  is 
not  the  way  to  know  the  Bible.  We  must  abandon  piecemeal 
reading,  surrender  ourselves  to  the  Bible  in  the  spirit  of 
which  Mrs.  Browning  speaks : 

“  Gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge, 

Soul-forward,  headlong  into  a  book’s  profound, 

Impassioned  with  its  beauty.” 
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Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  had  Romans  read  aloud  to  him 
twice  a  week ;  we  read  at  the*  most  a  chapter  at  a  sitting ; 
yet  the  whole  Gospel  of  Mark  can  be  deliberately  read  aloud 
in  tw’o  hours,  the  prophecy  of  Hal)akkuk  in  twenty  minutes. 
Kinglake,  in  his  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  refers  to  the 
necessity  of  a  consecutive,  continuous  reading  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  historical  documents.  “  It  may  seem  strange,”  he 
says,  “  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  general  scope  of  a  lengthened 
official  correspondence  is  not  to  be  gathered  by  merely 
learning  at  intervals  the  import  of  each  dispatch.”  If  we 
hope  to  eradicate  habits  of  feeble,  intermittent  attention  and 
disjointed  thinking,  if  students  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  less 
satisfied  with  a  scrap-book  knowledge  of  its  contents  and 
the  necessarily  superficial  or  distorted  view  of  its  teachings 
that  flourishes  in  such  a  soil,  there  is  here  pointed  out  at  least 
one  remedial  method. 

Secondly,  with  the  majority  of  biblical  students  their  exe- 
getical  work  should  be  largely  and  systematically  expended 
upon  an  English  version.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to 
depreciate  the  study  of  the  original.  But  the  great  body  of 
jtastors,  and  also  of  laymen,  who  desire  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  themselves,  are  conscious  of  a  painfully  inadequate 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  or,  with  the  best  linguistic 
training,  have  but  limited  leisure  for  independent  exegetical 
study.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Put  aside  the  original  ?  No  ; 
l)ut,  along  with  a  thorough  grammatical  scrutiny  of  special 
passages  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  let  them  work  on  a  larger 
plan  with  an  English  version.  Many  have  doubtless  been 
unconsciously  deterred  from  continuous  systematic  study  of 
the  Scriptures  by  the  notion  that  exegesis,  properly  so  called, 
begins  and  ends  with  the  original  text.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  only  here  and  there  a  scholar  who  can  apprehend 
the  drift  and  logical  connection  of  a  series  of  chapters  without 
resorting  to  the  repeated  reading  of  a  translation.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  single,  collective  impression,  his  mind  must  not 
be  diverted  by  attention  to  peculiarities  of  form  or  idiom ; 
he  must  read  it  in  that  language  in  which  he  can  also  think. 
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But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Article  to  discuss  this  important 
practical  subject.  I  would  only  urge  the  more  general 
extension  of  rigorous  exegetical  methods  to  the  study  of  our 
English  Bible. 

A  third  corollary  concerns  the  question  of  inspiration. 
The  theology  of  our  day  finds  itself  persistently  met  by  the 
demand  for  a  theory  of  inspiration  that  shall  draw  a  clearer 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
the  Scripture,  that  shall  serve  as  a  rule  by  which  to  eliminate 
the  subjective,  the  relative,  the  transitory,  and  arrive  by  a 
short  method  at  the  absolute  objective  truth  of  revelation, 
whether  considered  as  history  or  as  doctrine.  It  is  plain, 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  this  demand  is  premature. 
Of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  the  Bible  itself,  as 
might  be  expected,  says  comparatively  little.  When  we  ask 
what  in  it  is  the  product  of  a  direct,  personal,  supernatural 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit — that  question,  so  far  as  concerns 
a  scientifically  formulated  theory,  must  wait  long  for  an 
answer.  It  is  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  Bible  that  the 
clearest  manifestations  and  proofs  of  inspiration  are  to  be 
discerned.  Of  the  fact  of  such  a  unity  we  are  not  without 
proofs,  though  on  the  part  of  most  believers  they  are  ratlier 
felt  than  perceived.  But  the  scientific  exposition  of  that 
unity  is  the  task  of  exegesis,  and,  as  already  intimated  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  it  has  scarcely  more  than  entered  upon 
its  accomplishment.  The  solar  system  of  revelation  moves 
in  a  vast  and  majestic  orbit ;  the  forces  determining  the  line 
of  its  orbit  are  numerous  and  complex.  Biblical  science  has 
only  begun  to  accumulate  the  data  by  which  to  determine  its 
direction  or  its  governing  law. 

This  reply,  I  am  aware,  will  not  satisfy  an  objector  who 
occupies  anti-supernaturalistic  ground.  He  will  claim  that 
it  virtually  surrenders  our  position  to  the  rejectors  of  in¬ 
spiration.  To  him  we  may  further  reply  that  the  delay  in 
solving  the  problem  is  not  the  fault  of  theology  alone. 
Communication  of  supernatural  truth,  if  it  take  place  at  all, 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  determined  by  ante- 
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cedent  conditions  of  language  and  of  mental  constitution, 
existing  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  race  to  whom 
the  communication  is  made.  To  distinguish  between  the 
human  and  tlie  divine  in  the  production  of  a  historical  record 
such  as  the  Bible,  presupposes  data  derivable  only  from  the 
sciences  of  language,  mythology,  and  ethnic  psychology. 
These  sciences  are  comparatively  recent  and  immature. 
Though  they  have  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  their  chief  labor  is  still  to  collect  facts  and 
verify  provisional  theories.  In  establishing  definite  laws  of 
historical  development  their  success  is  largely  prospective. 
In  this  state  of  the  case,  with  many  of  the  requisite  data 
lacking,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  theology  has  thus 
far  philosophized  with  but  imperfect  success  upon  the  question 
of  inspiration,  and  has  failed  to  establish  upon  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis  whatever  theory  it  may  have  propounded. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS 
IN  INDIA. 

BY  JOHN  AVERT,  PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK  IN  BOWDOIN  COLLEGB. 

There  is  nowliere  to  be  found  in  heathen  lands  a  more 
interesting  field  for  missionary  effort  than  India,  whether  we 
consider  the  vastness  of  its  territory  and  the  diversity  of  its 
races  and  languages,  or  the  depth  of  the  superstitions  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  institutions  which  it  is  sought  to  replace 
or  develop  by  the  purifying  and  vitalizing  power  of  the  gospel. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Protestant 
church  for  the  evangelization  of  India  falls  conveniently  into 
two  periods,  distinguished  by  marked  characteristics.  The 
first  and  longest  period,  which  was  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  time  of  seed-sowing  in  a 
strange  soil,  under  discouraging  circumstances ;  of  noble, 
but  sometimes  misdirected  effort ;  of  success,  remarkable  at 
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first,  but  disappointing  in  the  sequel ;  of  incessant  political 
disturbance  and  personal  insecurity  ;  in  short,  it  was  such  a 
time  of  patient  working  and  waiting,  of  encouragement  and 
trial,  as  the  Lord  often  makes  his  servants  to  pass  through 
before  he  places  himself  at  their  head,  and  leads  them  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

The  second  period,  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century  to  the  present  time,  is  the  period  of  organized 
and  successful  effort,  made  by  many  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churcli,  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  every  race 
and  tongue  throughout  India.  The  mistakes  and  consequent 
failures  of  the  former  period  have  led  to  wiser  plans  of 
action  and  more  permanent  success.  Government  oppo¬ 
sition  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  friendly  co-operation 
has  generally  taken  its  place.  The  ill-disguised  contempt  of 
snobbish  civilians  for  the  toiling  missionary  has  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  more  respectful  bearing,  if  not  for  hearty 
appreciation.  The  native  converts,  who  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  first  period  by  the  completeness  with  which 
they  have  divorced  themselves  from  heathen  practices,  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  true  that  they 
form  as  yet  but  a  fragment  of  the  swarming  population  of 
India ;  but  hoary  superstitions  are  beginning  to  give  way ; 
the  people  are  waking  out  of  an  intellectual  torpor  of  ages 
under  the  inspiration  of  modern  thought ;  and  if  Christians 
are  only  ready  to  seize  the  critical  moment,  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  fair  domain  shall  become  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

The  history  which  we  are  to  recite  does  not  record 
the  first  attempts  to  Christianize  the  people  of  India.  As 
early  as  1499  a  Portuguese  squadron  visited  the  western 
coast,  having  eight  friars  on  board,  who  were  sent  out  with 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  preach  Christianity  to  the  natives, 
or  to  visit  with  fire  and  sword  any  province  that  refused  to 
receive  them.  In  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  Francis  Xavier, 
“  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,”  visited  this  land  in  1541.  He 
preached  chiefly  in  the  native  kingdom  of  Travancore,  in  the 
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extreme  south  of  tlie  peninsula.  Ilis  success  was  immediate 
and  general.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  —  some  say 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand — was  baptized. 
But  his  success  was  as  evanescent  as  it  was  rapid.  Instead 
of  opposing  caste  and  the  gross  practices  of  an  idolatrous 
worship,  he  sought  to  win  the  natives  over  by  outdoing  them 
in  their  own  line.  The  result  was  that  all  traces  of  his  work 
soon  disappeared. 

Tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  formed  an  era  in 
the  history  of  India.  Not  only  was  it  signalized  by  the 
introduction  of  a  pure  Christianity,  but  it  marked  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  British  power  in  the  country.  For  a  century 
already  a  little  company  of  English  merchants  had  been 
struggling  to  carry  on  trade  at  a  few  points  along  the  coast ; 
but,  hard  pressed  by  its  enterprising  rivals  on  the  continent, 
and  discouraged  by  hostility  at  home,  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution.  But  in  the  year  1702,  by  the  union  effected 
with  a  rival  company,  and  by  legislative  enactments  granting 
extraordinary  privileges,  the  “United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  ”  was  organized  on  a  more  satisfactory 
and  permanent  basis.  From  this  time  on,  British  influence 
rapidly  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  India,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  British  rule,  which,  despite  its  occasional  selfishness 
and  short-sighted  timidity,  has  been  an  incalculable  l)Oon  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  souls.  About  this  time, 
also,  began  those  final  commotions  among  the  native  powers 
which  continued  through  the  century,  and  resulted  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  things. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  English  Christians 
were  eager  to  grasp  the  opportunity  thus  held  out  to  them, 
and  hastened  to  earry  the  gospel  tidings  wherever  their 
enterprising  countrymen  led  the  way.  But  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  period  had  not  the  aggressive  character  which 
it  assumetl  a  century  lator.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
evangelization  of  India  was  not  attempted  by  the  Protestant 
Christians  of  any  land  until  many  years  after  the  country 
had  been  visited  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  for 
purposes  of  trade. 
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The  town  of  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  south  of  Madras,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Danes  until  1845,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  starting- 
point  of  Protestant  missions  in  India.  In  tlie  year  1705  two 
young  Danes,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalgand  Henry  Plutschau, 
were  sent  thither,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lutkens,  the 
chaplain  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Possessing  deep  piety 
and  unquenchable  zeal,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  they  had  the  natural  and  acquired  qualities  which 
made  them  a  singularly  fortunate  choice  for  pioneers  in  the 
great  work.  When  they  arrived  in  India  they  at  once  began 
to  preach  and  teach,  but  soon  encountered  the  beginning  of 
that  opposition  from  the  foreign  residents  which  until  the 
last  seventy  years  has  blotted  the  records  of  European  occu¬ 
pation.  Ziegenbalg  was  thrown  into  prison  and  confined 
four  months  by  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  first 
company  of  converts  which  they  had  gathered  was  scattered 
by  persecution.  After  the  release  of  Ziegenbalg,  however, 
he  and  his  colleague  renewed  their  labors  with  undiminished 
zeal.  Their  industry  and  success  were  extraordinary.  Within 
three  years  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  they  had  erected  a 
church  for  the  native  congregation,  written  several  Christian 
books  in  Tamil,  begun  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  compilation  of  a  Tamil  dictionary,  and  gathered  one 
hundred  and  sixty  converts.  The  necessary  funds  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  work  were  furnished  partly  from  Denmark  and 
partly  from  England.  The  King  of  Denmark  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family  felt  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
missionaries,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  yearly 
was  set  apart  from  the  revenue  for  their  support.  Several 
new  missionaries  were  sent  out,  one  of  whom,  M.  Bovingh, 
threatened  to  cause  serious  trouble  by  his  perverse  opposition 
to  his  colleagues  ;  but  happily  he  soon  left  the  country.  By 
the  year  1711  Ziegenbalg  had  completed  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  year  1719,  when  he  died, 
had  translated  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Ruth. 
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In  1714  he  sought  to  recruit  his  failing  strength  by  a  visit  to 
Denmark  and  to  England,  where  lie  was  received  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  consideration  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  countries. 
After  his  return  to  India,  in  1716,  he  lived  but  three  years. 
His  impatient  zeal  and  unsparing  labors  had  prematurely 
exhausted  his  vital  powers ;  but,  assisted  by  his  worthy  col¬ 
leagues,  he  had  already  done  a  work  which  few  men  can 
point  to  at  the  close  of  the  longest  life.  In  the  short  space 
of  fourteen  years,  with  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  and  in  spite  of  determined  opposition,  they  pre¬ 
pared  thirty-three  works  in  Tamil,  completed  a  dictionary, 
translated  so  much  of  the  Scriptures  as  has  been  already 
stated,  established  boarding-schools,  and  gathered  a  body  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-live  converts,  besides  many  cate¬ 
chumens.  All  things  considered,  this  success  at  the  very 
outset  is  noteworthy ;  and  we  shall  have  some  suggestions  to 
offer  regarding  its  reality  and  permanence. 

The  mantle  of  Ziegenbalg  fell  upon  worthy  shoulders ;  for 
the  same  year  with  his  death  three  new  missionaries  arrived, 
foremost  of  whom  was  the  devoted  and  scholarly  Schultze. 
He  resumed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  com¬ 
pleted  it,  including  the  Apocrypha,  in  1725.  At  this  time 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  had  formerly  forbidden  Ziegenbalg 
to  enter  his  territory,  won  over  by  the  disinterested  character 
of  the  missionaries,  gave  them  full  permission  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  his  kingdom. 

In  1726  Schultze,  proceeding  to  Madras,  opened  a  new 
mission,  and  also  revived  a  school  for  teaching  native  children, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  earlier  missionaries  ten  years 
before,  but  had  languished  for  want  of  proper  care.  He 
entered  upon  the  new  work  with  extraordinary  zeal,  trans¬ 
lated  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  Telugu,  and  the  whole  of  it  into 
Hindustani,  and  preached  not  only  to  the  natives  in  Tamil 
and  Telugu,  but  to  the  European  residents  in  Portuguese. 
The  same  results  followed  as  at  Tranquebar.  Within  ten 
years  a  church  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  converts  had  been 
gathered.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  in  this  case,  to  receive 
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the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  government.  Much  interest 
in  the  mission  was  also  felt  in  England  ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  sent  him  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds,  with  a  letter  expressing  his  strong  interest  in  the 
work.  This  mission  was  sustained  for  a  few  years  as  a 
branch  of  the  Tranquebar  mission,  and  then  was  passed  over 
to  the  care  of  an  English  society,  formed  in  1G99,  and  called 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

In  1730  the  first  missionary  physician  was  sent  out ;  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  healing  of  the  bodies  of  the  natives 
was  a  ready  way  of  access  to  their  souls.  The  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  not  confined  to  preaching ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  they  were  exceedingly  diligent  in 
printing  and  scattering  abroad  tracts  and  books  in  the  native 
tongues.  Some  of  these  works  found  their  way  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  awakened  a  desire  to  know  more 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  many  years  afterward  sud¬ 
denly  displayed  itself  at  unexpected  times  and  places.  The 
missionaries  also  travelled  through  the  villages  of  the  adjoining 
country,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance,  preaching  to 
the  people  and  gathering  little  bands  of  converts.  Though 
the  mission  at  Tranquebar  had  been  established  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  had  gathered  fifteen  hundred  converts,  it  had 
not  until  now  seemed  best  to  ordain  one  of  them  to  the 
ministry.  Even  now  it  appeared  a  matter  of  such  doubtful 
expediency  that  they  thought  it  necessary  first  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  their  patrons  in  Copenhagen  and  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  After  a  delay  of  five  years  this  consent  was 
obtained,  and  a  worthy  native  was  ordained.  In  1732  a 
catechist  was  sent  by  the  Danish  missionaries  to  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Negapatam,  and  in  a  few  years  a  Christian  church 
was  established  in  this  district.  They  also  sent  a  catechist 
to  the  English  station  of  Sadras  and  to  Fort  St.  David,  to 
the  north  of  Cuddalore,  in  which  two  places  the  work  was 
afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Madras  mission.  In  1737 
Cuddalore,  one  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Madras,  was 
occupied  by  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Sartorius, 
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who  liad  been  appointed  to  Madras  in  1730,  and  who  was 
distinguished  for  his  general  scholarship  and  his  remarkable 
command  of  Tamil.  He  died  in  the  next  year.  This 
mission  was  re-enforced  in  1740  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Kiernander, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  town  was  attacked  at  one  time 
by  the  Frencli,  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  success.  In  1746 
the  number  of  converts  had  reached  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  in  1756,  six  hundred  and  twelve.  Tlie  missions 
in  Tanjore  and  Tranquebar  were  blessed  witli  a  steady  pros¬ 
perity  at  this  time.  In  1736  the  converts  in  the  former 
kingdom  numbered  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  The 
Madras  mission  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  return  of  Schult?e 
to  Europe.  He  had  labored  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
Madras,  and  by  his  zeal,  learning,  and  irreproachable  char¬ 
acter  had  disarmed  the  prejudices  of  the  European  residents, 
and  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  native  mind. 
Four  years  later  tlie  same  mission  was  thrown  into  great 
trouble  by  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The  city 
was  surprised  and  captured  by  tlie  French,  and  the  mission 
property  was  destroyed  or  appropriated  to  military  uses. 
Mr.  Fabricius,  the  missionary  in  charge,  removed  with  the 
children  of  tlie  school  to  the  Dutch  colony  at  Pulicat,  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Madras,  and  began  a  woivk  among 
the  adjacent  villages.  A  mission  had  already  been  started 
here  by  missionaries  from  Madras,  but  had  been  managed 
chiefly  by  an  unordained  native  preacher  who  had  enjoyed 
their  instruction.  It  already  numbered  several  hundred 
converts.  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  in  1748,  Mr. 
Fabricius  returned  to  Madras,  and  was  presented  by  the 
government  with  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  had  been  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the 
English.  The  same  disposition  was  made  of  the  Catholic 
church  at  Cuddalore. 

The  interest  of  Indian  missions  for  the  remainder  of  the 
century  centres  chiefly  in  the  life  and  labors  of  one  man. 
Christian  Friedrich  Schwartz  was  born  in  the  German  town 
of  Sonnenburgh,  in  1726.  Deciding  to  devote  himself  to 
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missionary  work  in  India,  he  studied  Tamil  with  the  design 
of  aiding  Schultze  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1749 
he  was  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  following  year 
sailed  for  Tranquebar.  He  had  been  in  the  country  scarcely 
six  montlis  before  we  hear  of  his  teaching  a  class  of  little 
children,* and  thus  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  was  his  custom  to  mingle  freely  with  the  |jeople, 
communicating  Christian  truth  as  fast  as  he  was  able  to 
make  himself  understood.  His  tireless  zeal,  guided  by  a 
sound  judgment,  infused  new  life  into  the  mission,  and  in 
the  following  year  four  hundred  converts  were  added  to  the 
church.  It  was  the  custom  with  these  early  Danish  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  make  tours  through  the  country,  sometimes  to 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  confining  themselves, 
however,  to  the  district  near  the  coast,  between  Madras  on 
the  north  and  Ramnad  on  the  south.  They  would  go  out 
generally  on  foot,  two  by  two  for  mutual  support  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  would  preach  the  gospel  in  new  places,  or  visit 
those  where  catechists  had  preceded  them ;  and,  gathering 
together  a  few  converts,  would  instruct  and  encourage  them, 
and  form  them  into  a  little  church.  This  practice  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  later  missionaries,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  varying  success.  Where  large  tracts  of 
country  have  been  travelled  over,  and  but  a  brief  halt  has 
been  made  at  each  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  good  has  been 
done ;  but  where  the  missionary  contents  himself  with  a 
field  of  moderate  extent,  remains  long  enough  in  each  village 
to  become  acquainted  wdth  the  people,  and  works  the  same 
field  season  after  season,  he  never  fails  to  produce  a  per¬ 
manent  impression. 

The  year  1756  completed  the  first  half  century  of  Protestant 
missions  in  India,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  suitable 
ceremonies  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  In  computing 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
converts  amounted  to  nearly  eleven  thousand.  Up  to  this  time 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  extend  the  work  to  either  of  the 
other  great  presidencies  of  India  ;  but  the  Danish  mis- 
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sion  had  now  grown  so  strong  that  it  was  decided  to  start 
a  new  mission  at  Calcutta.  Accordingly  Mr.  Kiernander, 
the  devoted  missionary  at  Cuddalore,  was  deputed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  thither.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1758,  and  opened 
a  school,  which  within  a  year  numbered  two  hundred 
pupils.  Contrary  to  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  he  was  treated  for  a  time  with  favor  hy  the 
authorities,  and  was  allowed  to  preach  freely  to  the  natives, 
as  well  as  to  the  European  residents.  The  mission  pros¬ 
pered,  and  hundreds  of  converts  were  gathered.  When, 
however,  the  missionaries,  with  the  co-operation  of  several 
eminent  Christian  civilians,  sought  to  organize  missionary 
work  throughout  the  province  of  Bengal,  they  were  opposed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  governor-general  at  the  time, 
and  who  shared  the  vulgar  prejudice  of  that  and  a  much 
later  period  against  missionaries.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
would  excite  the  hostility  of  the  natives  against  the  English, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  stability  of  their  Indian  empire. 
The  utter  groundlessness  of  the  fear  succeeding  years  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated.  The  company  approved  the  action 
of  their  representative,  and  the  British  Parliament,  before 
which  the  matter  was  brought,  refused  to  interfere.  Much 
animosity  was  excited  by  the  discussions  which  arose  at  this 
time,  and  for  many  years  after  the  East  India  Company 
regarded  the  missionaries  as  interlopers,  and  peremptorily 
declined  to  admit  them  within  their  territories.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  in  1754,  which  decided  who 
should  be  the  rulers  of  India,  the  attitude  of  the  company 
toward  the  missionaries  had  been  generally  friendly ;  but 
from  that  event  to  the  amended  charter  in  1813,  their  policy 
was  a  blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  a  Christian  nation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  stations  already  occupied 
were  not  within  the  control  of  the  company,  but  were  in 
Danish  or  native  territory.  The  mission  in  Calcutta,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  molested,  but  continued  to  prosper  ;  and  to  it 
must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in  the  great 
work  in  Northern  India,  which  was  to  be  prosecuted  chiefly 
in  the  next  century. 
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The  same  year  that  Mr.  Kiernander  began  the  work  in 
Calcutta  the  missionaries  again  suffered  on  account  of  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  English  and  French.  The  latter  made 
another  attempt,  this  time  unsuccessful,  to  capture  Madras. 
Much  of  the  mission  property  was  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Fa- 
bricius  was  a  second  time  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pulicat. 
Cuddalore  was  also  taken  by  the  French  general  Lally,  and 
the  Christian  community  was  dispersed ;  though  the  mission 
property  did  not  suffer  injury.  The  missionaries  at  such 
times,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  suffered  much  from  a  want  of 
adequate  support  at  home.  So  indifferent  was  the  Christian 
public  to  the  foreign  work  that  it  is  said  that  at  this  period 
no  more  than  eighty  pounds  was  raised  yearly  for  the  entire 
work  in  India. 

In  1760  Schwartz  went  to  Ceylon,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Dutch  Christians  there,  and  spent  three  months  preaching 
and  baptizing  converts  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  going 
as  far  south  as  Point  de  Galle.  In  the  following  year  he 
visited  Cuddalore  and  Madras,  and  the  year  after  Tan j ore 
and  Trichinopoly.  To  the  latter  places  he  gave  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  for  the  future.  In  Trichinopoly,  a  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Madras,  with  the  aid  of  the  European  residents  who 
favored  his  plans,  he  was  able  to  erect  a  spacious  church, 
capable  of  seating  two  thousand  persons.  The  mission  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  his  labors  this  noble  missionary  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  no  matter  what  obscurity  or  loss  of  comfort  it  might 
cost,  and  conformed  so  far  as  decency  permitted  to  native 
customs.  His  salary  of  forty-eight  pounds  was  devoted  to 
objects  of  charity,  except  so  much  as  was  needed  for  the 
barest  subsistence.  Such  simplicity  of  living,  united  with  a 
like  simplicity  of  character,  a  winning  manner,  and  a  sound 
judgment,  soon  made  him  a  power  among  the  native  and 
European  population.  He  was  solicited  by  the  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  garrison  in  Tricho- 
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nopoly,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds.  He  accepted 
the  position,  since  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  influence 
the  foreign  as  well  as  native  population.  At  about  this  time 
the  third  native  Christian  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
Tranquebar,  and  the  event  created  so  much  interest  that  the 
Danisli  officials  were  present  at  the  solemnity.  It  seems 
strange,  at  this  day,  that  after  a  successful  work  of  nearly 
seventy  years  this  should  be  only  the  third  native  deemed 
fit  for  ordination.  Probably  it  was  owing  to  something  of 
the  same  jirejudice  which  led  many  intelligent  persons  at  tlie 
time  of  tlie  late  Rebellion  to  doubt  whether  the  negro  could 
be  trusted  as  a  soldier.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  native  convert.  Xot- 
withstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Maratha  chiefs,  the  Tranquebar  mission 
made  a  steady  progress.  In  the  ten  years  from  1767  to 
1776  the  average  annual  additions  to  the  church  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

About  the  year  1773  a  catechist  was  sent  by  Schwartz  to 
begin  a  new  work  at  Vellore,  an  important  military  station 
west  of  Madras.  He  was  received  with  kindness  by  the 
British  officers,  who  provided  him  with  a  convenient  building 
for  holding  religious  services.  At  the  same  time  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  had  been  so  won  over  by  tlie  unselfish  cliaracter 
of  Schwartz  that  he  invited  him  to  remove  from  Tricliinopoly, 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  the  capital  city.  Schwartz 
repaired  thither  with  three  catechists,  but,  meeting  some 
opposition  from  the  servants  of  the  prince,  thouglit  it  best 
to  occupy  the  town  of  Vellam,  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity, 
where  in  six  months  he  gathered  a  Christian  community 
of  eighty  persons.  The  Rajah  soon  became  involved  in  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  English,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  prince,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  was  deposed  in 
1773.  This  action  was,  however,  disapproved  by  the  home 
authorities,  and  three  years  later  he  was  reinstated.  In  the 
same  year  Schwartz  took  up  his  abode  at  Tanjore,  and  began 
to  labor  with  his  usual  energy.  By  1780  he  had  built  two 
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churches,  though  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  sell  some  of 
his  private  property  to  raise  the  funds.  In  1779  he  was 
called  away  from  his  missionary  labors  by  the  Madras 
government,  who  desired  him  to  undertake  an  embassy  to 
the  noted  Hyder  Ali,  the  ruthless  tyrant  who  had  usurped 
the  government  of  Mysore,  and  who  threatened  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  Carnatic.  He  had  refused  to  receive  any  English¬ 
man  but  Schwartz,  saying,  “  Let  them  send  me  the  Christian ; 
he  will  not  deceive  me.”  Schwartz  consented  to  undertake 
the  mission,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Hyder,  but  did  not  succeed  in  averting  the  war  which  swept 
over  the  Carnatic  in  the  following  year.  The  general  de¬ 
struction  of  property  which  ensued  caused  great  distress 
among  the  people,  but  less  among  the  native  Christians, 
since  Schwartz,  with  shrewd  foresight,  had  laid  up  in  season 
an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.  All  the  missions  suffered 
more  or  less  during  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son 
Tippo  Sultan,  until  the  year  1784,  when  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded.  In  addition  to  the  horrors  of  war,  Tranquebar  was 
visited  by  a  severe  hurricane.  These  events,  however,  did 
not  cool  the  ardor  of  the  missionaries.  The  total  number 
of  converts  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  Danish  mission 
was  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  Madras 
also  suffered  severely  from  one  of  those  distressing  famines 
which  at  short  intervals  decimate  the  population  of  one  part 
or  another  of  India.  Cuddalore  was  for  some  time  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy,  and  the  church  was  at  one  time  used 
as  a  powder-magazine.  The  missionaries  persisted  in  their 
work  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  abandoned  the  town,  and 
retreated  to  Negapatam.  The  Christian  community  at  Trichi- 
nopoly  became  much  scattered  during  the  war,  but  the 
numljer  of  converts  steadily  increased.  The  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore  having  proved  unfit  to  govern  his  people,  the  Madras 
authorities  determined  to  depose  him.  A  committee  of  two 
was  appointed  to  govern  his  country,  to  which  Schwartz 
was  afterwards  added,  as  a  man  whose  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
VoL.  XXXIX.  No.  154.  81 
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resident  at  Tanjore,  aided  by  Schwartz,  established  several 
schools  in  which  Hindu  children  were  instructed  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  language.  In  these  schools 
prayer  was  offered  twice  daily,  and  two  hours  were  spent  in 
giving  Christian  instruction.  Strange  to  say,  when  these 
facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  they 
not  only  approved  the  action,  but  ordered  that  a  stipend  of 
one  hundred  pounds  annually  should  be  given  from  the 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  never  withdrew  his  confidence  from  Schwartz,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his 
adopted  son,  who  was  afterwards  placed  upon  the  throne,  in 
place  of  the  late  Rajah’s  brother,  upon  representations  made 
by  Schwartz.  During  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life 
this  devoted  man  was  occupied  either  in  missionary  work  or 
in  the  hardly  less  important  task  of  advising  in  regard  to 
the  civil  management  of  the  country.  He  died  in  1798, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  of  which  forty-eight  were 
spent  in  untiring  labors  in  India  during  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  of  British  rule.  More  potent  than  his 
direct  teaching  was  the  silent  influence  of  his  irreproachable 
character.  Irreligious  Europeans  and  idolatrous  heathen 
united  in  doing  him  honor.  His  death  plunged  the  whole 
community  into  grief.  The  Rajah  wept  over  his  body,  and 
covered  it  with  a  gold  cloth.  Of  the  long  roll  of  noble 
missionaries  who  have  obeyed  the  Master  and  served  their 
generation  by  devoting  their  lives  to  the  regeneration  of 
India,  we  do  not  recall  one  whose  influence  has  been  more 
widely  felt,  or  the  memory  of  whose  name  will  longer  linger 
in  the  world,  than  that  of  the  German  Schwartz. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  the  first  period  of  Indian  missions.  Before  many 
years  a  mighty  wave  of  inspiration  passed  over  Christendom, 
and  awakened  the  sluggish  spirit  of  the  church  to  a  sense  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  perishing  souls  of  the  heathen. 
Even  before  the  century  closed,  Carey,  the  pioneer  of  the 
famous  band  of  Serampore  missionaries,  had  arrived  at 
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Calcutta.  Within  thirteen  years  the  vanguard  of  American 
missionaries  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  on  the  western 
coast.  But  it  is  not  our  design  to  record  the  struggles  and 
triumphs  of  the  present  century. 

There  are  a  few  reflections  which  are  suggested  by  our 
rapid  survey  of  the  first  century  of  Protestant  missions  in  India. 
1.  One  is  surprised  at  the  small  fragment  of  the  country 
which  the  continuous  missionary  effort  of  little  less  than  a 
century  was  able  to  occupy.  We  have  noted  mission  stations 
of  greater  or  less  permanence  and  importance  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Vellore,  Cuddalore,  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Tan- 
jore,  Negapatam,  and  a  few  other  places,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  in  all,  —  each  doubtless  with  its  little  cluster  of  out- 
stations,  of  which  we  can  make  no  exact  estimate  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  named,  these  were  all  in  the  Tamil 
country,  the  most  distant  hardly  two  hundred  miles  from 
Madras,  and  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  coast ;  while 
the  whole  peninsula  south  of  Madura,  the  Bombay  presidency, 
the  vast  region  of  Central  India,  Bengal  with  its  crowded 
population,  the  Northwest  provinces,  and  the  Panjab  were 
yet  uncultivated  ground.  Let  one  take  a  recent  missionary 
map  of  India,  and  compare  this  little  cluster  of  missions 
with  those  established  in  three  fourths  of  the  time  during 
the  present  century,  spreading  over  the  country  from  the 
Panjab  on  the  northwest  and  Assam  on  the  northeast  to 
Cape  Comorin  on  the  south,  and  the  contrast  will  appear 
sufficiently  striking.  When  we  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this 
disparity  of  results,  the  chief  one  readily  suggests  itself. 
The  men  and  means  were  not  forthcoming  for  the  work. 
The  Christian  church  as  a  whole  had  not  yet  turned  its  eyes 
to  the  foreign  field.  The  interest  in  the  work  did  not  extend 
beyond  very  narrow  limits.  The  Mission  College  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  of  England  were 
the  only  organizations  for  the  supply  of  funds,  and  these 
succeeded  in  raising  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  yearly.  Now 
twenty-three  European  and  ten  American  societies  send  out 
scores  of  men  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
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and  the  demand  is  not  met.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  handful  of  men  should  do  the  work  for  which  a  small  army 
is  not  enough.  Again,  the  political  condition  of  India  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  not  favorable  for  extended  operations. 
Most  of  the  country  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan 
or  Hindu  rulers,  of  whom  the  former  were  particularly  in¬ 
tolerant  of  anything  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  their 
religion.  Though  the  power  of  the  British  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  country ;  yet  it  was  most  felt  in  the  coast 
districts,  and  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  protect  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  interior,  even  had  it  been  so  disposed,  which 
it  was  not  always. 

2.  One  cannot  read  the  history  of  these  early  missions  without 
being  surprised  at  their  rapid  success  in  making  converts. 
The  success  of  missions,  as  of  any  enterprise,  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  not  by  the  absolute  numerical  results,  but  by  the  relation 
which  these  results  bear  to  the  difficulties  overcome.  In 
this  case  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were  unusually  great. 
The  Hindus  were  not,  like  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  a  race  of 
savages,  tired  of  their  own  religion,  and  seeking  a  better 
one  ;  but  were  a  people  who  possessed  a  complex  civilization 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  missionaries  were  wandering  bar¬ 
barians  ;  whose  literature  could  be  traced  back  until  its 
beginnings  disappeared  in  the  world  of  the  gods ;  whose 
religion,  if  it  was  not  the  best,  was  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
and  was,  as  they  said,  good  enough  for  them.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  read  of  hundreds  of  converts  baptized  in  a  single 
year,  —  though  missionaries  in  China,  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  even  in  India  itself  in  the  present  century,  have 
labored  for  years  with  scarcely  any  apparent  result,  —  it  is 
important  to  inquire  why  this  was  so.  We  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  account  for  it  partly  by  referring  to  a  question 
which  has  probably  more  than  any  other  perplexed  the  minds 
of  missionaries  in  the  past,  and  upon  which  they  are  not  now 
wholly  agreed.  The  all-embracing,  all-regulating  fact  of 
Hindu  civilization  is  caste.  Society  is  divided  into  innu¬ 
merable  groups,  which  are  separated  by  stronger  barriers 
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than  country  or  race.  To  break  over  these  barriers  is  social 
death,  often  depriving  one  of  parents,  of  wife  and  children, 
and  of  property.  Nothing  less  than  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  would  lead  one  to  do  it.  These  class-distinctions 
are  plainly  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  repugnant  to  modern  civilization.  The  great 
question,  then,  has  been :  Shall  the  renunciation  of  all  these 
artificial  distinctions  be  made  a  prerequisite  for  baptism  ? 
Shall  the  Brahman  be  required  to  sit  beside  the  pariah,  and 
drink  of  the  communion  wine  from  the  cup  which  his  lips 
have  polluted,  or  shall  something  be  conceded  to  the  prejudices 
in  which  he  has  been  bred  ?  Clearly,  upon  the  decision  of  this 
question  will  depend  greatly  the  number  of  converts  ;  for  if 
a  man  be  allowed  to  retain  his  caste  usages,  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  his  becoming  a  Christian,  in  name,  is 
removed.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  missionaries  —  all  those  of  the  American  Board  —  have 
come  to  see  that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  thorough  regeneration 
of  Hindu  character,  until  the  system  of  caste,  which  has  for 
ages  hung  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  India,  is  fully 
broken  down.  The  early  missionaries,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  to  grapple  with  this  evil.  Caste  distinctions 
were  not  touched  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
though  at  one  time  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  of  Ceylon  was 
nominally  converted,  yet  the  work  was  wholly  superficial, 
and  left  no  lasting  results.  The  same  remarks  are  true, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  period  of  which  we  write. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  regard  that  work  as  wholly  unreal, 
though  the  great  numerical  results  are  open  ta  suspicion. 
It  will  help  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  success,  if  we 
inquire  into  its  permanence.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  first  hundred  years  of  their  existence  this  little  group  of 
missions  gathered  more  than  fifty  thousand  converts.^  If 

1  We  are  indebted  for  this  estimate,  as  for  many  facts  stated  in  this  Article, 
to  the  valuable  work,  “  Protestant  Missions  in  India,"  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring. 
London,  1875. 
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the  same  prosperity  had  continued  under  the  more  favorable 
conditions  of  the  present  century,  we  should  expect  to  find 
them  now  the  largest  missions  in  India.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  among  the  weaker  ones  ;  and  the  churches,  instead 
of  numbering  thousands  of  members,  have  dwindled  down 
to  a  few  hundreds.  To  perpetuate  class-distinctions,  however 
ancient  and  universal,  among  those  whom  Christ  declared 
to  be  brethren,  might  make  conversion  easy  and  rapid,  but 
would  introduce  an  element  of  discord  which  would  prove 
disastrous  in  the  end. 

3.  But  in  fairness  we  ought  to  attribute  a  part  of  this 
success  to  the  apostolic  devotion  and  ability  of  the  first 
missionaries.  It  required  rare  self-sacrifice  for  these  men 
to  give  their  lives  to  such  a  work  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  sustained  by  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of  any  large 
portion  of  the  church  at  home ;  when  fheir  support  was 
meagre,  and  reached  them  at  uncertain  intervals ;  when  the 
civil  powers  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  endan¬ 
gering  their  lives  or  interrupting  their  work.  But  they  seem 
to  have  been  equal  to  every  emergency.  Without  murmuring 
they  suffered  every  pain  and  privation,  living  on  the  plainest 
fare,  going  on  foot  from  station  to  station,  if  thereby  they 
might  extend  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  They  were  some¬ 
times  mistaken  in  their  theories,  but  their  usually  sound 
judgment  and  the  confidence  which  they  inspired  in  the 
natives  made  their  influence  of  great  value  in  adjusting  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  latter  and  the  British  authorities.  Surely, 
when  the  King  shall  call  his  faithful  servants  before  him  to 
receive  their  reward,  there  will  stand  Ziegenbalg  and  Schultze 
and  Fabricius  and  Schwartz,  and  all  the  others  of  that  little 
band  of  faithful  men. 

4.  We  should  not  fail  to  notice  the  arrangement  by  which 
missionary  operations  were  begun  in  India  at  the  point  where 
they  were  most  likely  to  succeed.  Madras  with  the  adjoining 
country  was  one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  continent  con¬ 
trolled  by  Europeans.  The  native  population  was  Tamil 
^a  people  entirely  different  in  race  and  character  from 
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the  Aryans  of  Northern  India.  They  are  distinguished 
from  other  Indian  races  by  their  enterprising,  cheerful,  un- 
superstitious  character.  With  northern  civilization  they 
have  indeed  adopted  the  Brahmanic  religion,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  appropriated  many  old  Aryan  traditions  ;  still,  they 
do  not  insist  so  much  upon  their  ancient  practices  as  the 
people  north  of  the  Vindhyas.  The  haughty  Brahman  is  a 
foreigner  with  them,  and  is  often  regarded  with  dislike.  If 
the  first  efforts  of  the  missionaries  had  been  made  at  Benares, 
instead  of  at  Tranquebar,  the  result  might  have  been  quite 
different. 

In  conclusion,  when  we  compare  the  widespread  interest 
in  Indian  missions  among  Christians  in  Europe  and  America 
at  the  present  time  with  the  feeble  interest  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  great  and  permanent  growth  of  the  Indian 
church  during  the  last  fifty  years  with  the  more  transient 
results  which  preceded  it,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  the  Lord’s 
will  that  we  should  go  forward  and  possess  the  land ;  and 
nothing  seems  more  superficial  than  the  remark,  attributed 
to  Mr.  Conway,  and  constantly  repeated  by  secret  or  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gospel,  that  the  Hindus  can  never  be  converted 
to  Christianity. 
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ARTICLE.  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY  AS  HELD  BY  THE  OLD 
LUTHERAN  THEOLOGIANS. 

BT  BEV.  FRANK  B.  ADAMS,  READING,  MASS. 

[The  following  article  is  a  translation  from  the  seventh  edition  of 
Hase’s  “  Hutterus  Redivivus.”  Hahn’s  “  Lehrbuch  des  christlichen 
Glaubens  ”  (2d  ed.),  Schmid’s  “  Dogmatik  ”  (3d  ed.),  and  Bretschneider’s 
“  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik  ”  (4th  ed.),  have  been  consulted,  and  addi¬ 
tional  statements  have  been  taken  from  these  authors  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  doctrine  more  fully.  With  these  works  the  translator  has 
compared  the  “  Dogmatik  ”  of  Dr.  Martensen  (rendered  into  English  by 
Rev.  William  Urwick,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  1866)  ;  “  The  Conservative  Re¬ 
formation  and  its  Theology,”  by  Dr.  Krauth  (Philadelphia,  1871),  and 
Hagenbach’s  “  History  of  Doctrine  ”  (2d  ed.).  The  text  is  the  translation 
of  Hase ;  enclosed  in  brackets  will  be  found  quotations  from  the  author¬ 
ities  mentioned  above.] 


The  Holy  Trinity. 

The  General  Conception  according^  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
History,  and  the  Church. 

God  has  revealed  himself  in  Christianity  as  the  triune 
God ;  that  is,  as  God  reconciling  fallen  humanity  with  him- 
gelf  through  his  own  person.  Therefore  faith  in  the  triune 
God  is  essentially  one  with  faith  in  that  reconciliation  by 
which  alone  salvation  is  secured.  Consequently,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  generally  in  ancient  times,  it  was  indicated  only 
so  far  as  faith  in  the  atonement  was  typically  indicated  in 
the  sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  church  dogmatists, 
as  Quenstedt,  say :  “  As  the  mystery  of  the  holy  Trinity  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  suffi¬ 
cient  clearness,  so  likewise  from  the  same  alone  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  can  be  proved  against  any  opponents  who 
hold  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  divinely  inspired.” 
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They  appeal  to  passages  where  God  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
plural  number  (Gen.  i.  26 ;  iii.  22 ;  xi.  7  ;  Isa.  vi.  8).  This 
is  without  regard  to  the  plural  of  majesty,  .  They 
appeal  also  to  passages  where  he  distinguishes  in  himself  a 
subject  and  an  object  (Gen.  xvi.  7-13 ;  xviii.  1  seq. ;  xix. 
24 ;  Ex.  iii.  2-15)  and  to  passages  in  which  he  is  addressed 
in  a  threefold  manner  (Num.  vi.  24  seq. ;  Isa.  vi.  3  ;  cf.  Ps. 
xxxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  12).  Of  more  weight  than  these  pas¬ 
sages,  which  may  be  explained  as  grammatical  forms  or  as 
poetic  parallelisms,  are  those  in  which  divine  power  or  the 
divine  name  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  (Isa.  ix.  6  ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
6  seq. ;  Micah  v.  2  ;  Ps.  cx.  1)  ;  also  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
divine  efficiency  (Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3  ;  Num.  xi.  29 ; 
xxiv.  2 ;  1  Sam.  x.  10  ;  Isa.  xi.  2  ;  xlii.  1 ;  xlviii.  16 ;  Ixi.  1 ; 
Ixiii.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26  seq. ;  Ps.  li.  11  seq.).  The  concep¬ 
tions  of  co^ta,  TTvevfia^  and  in  the  Apocrypha  seem  to 

waver  between  an  actual  person  and  a  personified  attribute 
of  God  (Wisd.  vii.-x. ;  xviii.  14  seq. ;  Sir.  i.  4 ;  xxiv.  3-10  ; 
cf.  Prov.  viii.  and  ix.). 

The  assertion  of  Calixtus,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
holy  Trinity  is  not  clearly  revealed,  though  received  with 
universal  opposition,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  But 
the  reason  given  by  Hahn  (i.  p.  277)  is  erroneous :  “  This 
doctrine  could  not  be  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  on 
account  of  the  great  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  the  worship  of  idols ;  since  they  could  safely  hear  only 
those  doctrines  which  are  grounded  in  the  faith  in  one  God.” 
If  this  were  true,  this  doctrine  would  likewise  have  been  with¬ 
held  from  the  great  number  of  heatlien  who  were  converted 
to  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  church  fatliers 
boasted  that  through  the  Trinity  was  the  tendency  to  Poly¬ 
theism  actually  neutralized,  and  notwithstanding  it  Monothe¬ 
ism  was  asserted. 

[Bretschneider,  i.  566  :  “  The  theologians  of  our  church 
believed  that  the  Trinity  was  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  They  believed  this  the  more  in  proportion  as  they 
held  more  firmly  to  this  doctrine  as  a  fundamental  article, 
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which  could  not  be  ignored  without  loss  of  blessedness. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  Calixtus  at  Helmstadt,  with  Calvin,  the 
Socinians,  and  Arminians  asserted  the  contrary  in  our  church, 
it  led  the  entire  body  into  commotion.  He  had  no  followers 
until  in  later  times  Tbllner,  Doderleiu,Hufnagel,Von  Ammon, 
and  others,  took  up  his  view.”  ^ 

Gerhard,  Loci  iii.  218 :  “  We  do  not  say  that  the  testimony 
concerning  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament  has  the  same 
clearness  and  exactness  as  that  in  the  New,  because  the 
clearer  revelation  of  this  mystery  was  left  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment . But  we  merely  affirm  this,  that  certain  evidences 

can  and  ought  to  be  brought  from  the  Old  Testament  for 
building  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  since  God  always, 
from  the  beginning,  has  so  revealed  himself  that  in  all  times 
the  church  might  recognize,  worship,  and  adore  God  as 
three  distinct  persons  in  one  undivided  essence  ”  (Quoted  by 
Schmid,  118). 

Hahn,  i.  281 ;  “  Even  the  disciples  of  the  ancient  church 
answered  the  question  (whether  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
is  really  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  or  not)  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  (1)  Tertullian  declared  the  revelation  of  this 
mystery  to  be  absolutely  new  (adv.  Prax.  c.  31).  (2)  Others 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  also  many  and  various  intimations 
of  the  doctrine,  yet  they  are  those  not  easily  discerned ; 
and,  moreover,  veiled  on  account  of  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  Polytheism.  They  become  fully  comprehensible  only 
through  the  gospel.  (3)  Others,  however,  and  in  fact  the 
majority,  find  very  clear  testimony  to  the  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament.  This  view  prevailed  in  the  church.”] 

The  triad  of  the  Hindoos  is  a  symbol  of  Nature,  creating, 
preserving,  and  destroying  or  again  withdrawing  into  itself. 
The /threefold  deity  of  the  Egyptians  is,  God  in  himself,  God 
the  Creator,  and  God  the  Worker.  The  triad  of  the  Platon- 
ists,  or  rather  of  the  Neo-Platonists  is,  God  in  himself,  God  the 

1  Bretschneider  divides  the  proof-texts  used  by  the  old  church  theologians  into 
three  classes  :  ( 1 )  Those  that  indicate  a  trinity,  or  at  least  a  plurality,  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  God.  (2)  Those  that  relate  to  the  Son  of  God.  (3)  Those  that  relate 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  i.  566  seq. 
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Thinker,  and  God  the  Creator,  to  arfaOov^  wv?,  and  In 

the  Cabala  God  is  represented  as  tlie  First  Cause,  as  Reason 
thinking  and  Reason  building.  And  in  the  seven  numerical 
parts  (Sephiroth)  of  the  Cabalistic  tree,  or  representations 
of  God  (according  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Isa.  xi.  2),  there 
is  set  forth  the  striving  of  material  and  spiritual  existence  to 
return  to  God,  from  whom  it  emanated  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  In  the  triad  of  the  old  Norsemen  were  Odin, 
Thor,  and  Freya,  —  the  supreme  deity,  the  creating  and  the 
preserving  power. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  first  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  scientifically  as  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  but  really  by  the  fact  that  the  three  divine  persons 
reveal  themselves  in  the  work  of  redemption  according  to 
their  separate  active  agencies.  God  reveals  himself  as  the 
Father  who  has  planned  the  redemption  :  “  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life  ” 
(John  iii.  16)  ;  “  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent”  (John  xvii.  3). 

He  reveals  himself  as  the  Son,  who  accomplishes  it :  “  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God”  (Johni.  1)  ;  “All  things  were  made 
by  him”  (John  i.  3);  “And  the  Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  ”  (John  i.  14)  ;  “  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in 
the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me  ”  (John  xiv.  11).  To  him 
are  ascribed,  existence  before  the  world  was  (John  viii. 
56  seq. ;  xvii.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  6  seq. ;  Heb.  i.  10  seq.)  ;  omnis¬ 
cience  (Matt.  xi.  27  ;  John  vi.  46  ;  xvi.  15, 30)  ;  omnipotence 
(Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxviii.  18  ;  Luke  x.  22)  ;  creation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  (Col.  i.  16  seq. ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Heb.  i. 
2  seq. ;  i.  10)  ;  raising  the  dead  and  judging  the  world  (John 
V.  21  seq. ;  Matt.  vii.  22  seq. ;  xxv.  31  seq. ;  Phil.  iii.  20  seq.); 
divine  honor  (Acts  i.  24 ;  vii.  59 ;  Rom.  ix.  1 ;  x.  12  seq. ; 
1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8 ;  Heb.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  v.  8-14 ;  vii. 
12).  On  the  contrary,  the  passages  in  which  Christ  is  called 
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0€o<f  are  somewhat  doubtful,  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  as 
Luke  i.  16  ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  Titus  ii.  18  ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  1  John  v. 
20;  Rev.  xxii.  6  seq.,  —  at  least  John  xx.  28;  partly  on 
critical  grounds,  as  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  ordinary  speech  of  that  time  they  would  not 
be  decisive ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6 ;  John  x.  34-36. 

Von  Ammon  distinguished  four  significations  of  the  phrase 
“  Son  of  God  ”  in  the  Scriptures :  (a)  In  a  physical  sense 
—  a  human  being,  in  so  far  as  he  was  created  by  God  (Gen. 
V.  1;  Luke  iii.  38).  (6)  In  a  political  sense  —  kings  and 

magistrates  being  representatives  of  God  (Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Matt, 
xxi.  9).  (c)  In  an  ethical  sense  —  the  holy  being  like  unto 

God  (Gen.  vi.  2;  Matt.  v.  45).  (rf)  In  an  ideal  sense  — 
superhuman  spirits  (Job  i.  6  ;  Wisd.  ix.  1  seq. ;  John  i.  18). 

God  reveals  himself  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  to  the  church 
in  all  periods  imparts  its  effect,  which  is  the  new  divine  life. 
“  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  go  away,  I  will  send  him  unto  you ’’(John  xvi.  7)  ; 
“  Howbeit  when  he  the  Spirit  of^ Truth  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth  ”  (John  xvi.  13) ;  “  Your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  within  you,  which  ye  have 
of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ”  (1  Cor.  vi.  19)  ;  “  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  ”  (Acts.  xv.  28)  ; 
cf.  1  Pet.  i.  10  seq. ;  John  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  viii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ii. 
12 ;  iii.  16  ;  Eph.  i.  13 ;  Gal.  iii.  14 ;  Acts.  xx.  28).  He 
is  called  God  (Acts  v.  3  seq ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19 ;  cf.  iii.  16  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  16).  To  him  are  attributed  divine  properties 
(1  Cor.  ii.  10  seq. ;  xii.  8  seq.),  divine  operations  (Matt.  xii. 
28 ;  John  xvi.  8  seq  ;  Rom.  viii.  9  seq.  ;  Gal.  iii.  26  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  10  seq.),  divine  honor  (Matt.  xii.  31  seq. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16) ; 
in  general,  divine  personality  through  association  with  the 
other  divine  persons  and  distinction  from  the  same  (1  Cor. 
xii.  4-6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2). 

[Hahn,  i.  275 :  “After  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  cove¬ 
nant  the  faith  in  the  one  true  God  had  been  awakened  and 
established,  and  thereby  the  ground  of  the  true  religion  had 
been  laid  down,  it  pleased  God  to  allow  to  mankind,  which 
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had  become  more  mature  and  able  to  receive  it,  a  deeper 
look  into  his  being  and  the  unfolding  of  it.  He  revealed 
himself  then  as  the  Father  in  union  with  his  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.” 

Schmid,  Part  I.  c.  ii.  p.  94 :  “  The  Holy  Scriptures  teach 
us  that  God  is  one,  but  at  the  same  time  they  declare  the 
existence  of  three  divine  beings,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ; 
and  thus  we  learn  from  them  that  there  is  one  God,  but  this 
one  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.”] 

The  common  admission  of  the  New  Church  theologians 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  not  simply  in  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  sense  as  a  divine  person,  but  also  dynamically  as  the 
active  agency  of  God,  or  subjectively  and  ethically  as  the 
Christian  life,  without  doubt  leads  to  unbelief.  For  were  this 
admitted  in  any  case,  other  instances  could  also  be  looked 
upon  as  mere  personifications.  Furthermore,  the  active 
agency  of  God  may  be  designated  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  simply 
because  in  its  activity  it  actually  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as 
the  Christian  life,  because  that  actually  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  man.  Moreover,  his  divine  personality  may  not 
in  all  places  be  expressed  with  equal  clearness.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  in  this  sense  the 
doctrine  was  not  yet  fully  made  known ;  but  it  is  everywhere 
in  the  other  sense. 

[Bretschneider,  after  discussing  the  arguments  for  the 
Trinity  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  says  (i.  576) : 
“  That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  separate  persons  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  from  the  passages  cited,  but  also,  as  far  as 
the  Father  and  Son  are  concerned,  from  very  many  other 
passages.  Consequently  no  one  has  ever  doubted  their  per¬ 
sonality  or  separateness.  But  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Since  the  word  mfcOfia  is  so  multifarious  in  meaning 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  its  sense,  many  would 
understand  by  irvevfia  ayiov  no  independent  being,  but  at  one 
time  an  attribute  of  God,  at  another  a  mode  of  the  divine 
working,  or  even  man’s  subjective  condition.”] 

Therefore  the  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
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has  been  declared  in  the  formula  of  baptism  the  sum  of 
Christianity  :  “  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Compare  with  this 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14  :  “  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  you  all.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  enclosed  from 
1  John  V.  7  seq.  are  a  gloss,  which  originated  in  a  mystical 
interpretation,  and  since  the  sixth  century  gradually  became 
introduced  into  the  text :  “  For  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that 
bear  witness  in  earth],  the  spirit  and  the  water  and  the 
blood  ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one.” 

[Martensen,  p.  103  :  “The  first  simple,  historical  faith  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  expressed  in  the  directest 
possible  form  in  the  apostolic  formula,  which  is  still  used  by 
the  church  in  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism.” 

Krauth,  p.  168  :  “  The  faith  has  been  embodied  in  a  creed 
the  origin  of  whose  present  shape  no  man  knows,  which, 
indeed,  cannot  be  fixed  ;  for  it  arose  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour’s  baptismal  commission.” 

Bretschneider,  i.  573 :  “  From  the  baptismal  formula,  whose 
genuineness  has  been  questioned  without  reason,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  following  propositions  could  be  derived :  (1) 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  must  be  subjects  existing  by 
themselves,  not  attributes  or  qualities  of  one  and  the  same 

Being . (2)  These  three  subjects  must  be  distinct,  since 

each  is  separately  named,  and  each  considered  as  a  separate 

person  (a  single  ovofia) . (3)  But  these  three,  as  the 

objects  whom  Christians  are  to  worship  in  common,  must 
also  have  some  communion,  must  be  bound  closely  in  a  union 
of  natures,  not  merely  in  a  moral  one  with  respect  to  their 
purposes.”] 

Thus  it  has  everywhere  come  to  pass  that  Christianity  as 
a  religious  spirit  actually  went  forth  into  the  world.  It 
remained  for  the  church  to  transmit  its  conception  as  doc- 
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trine.  The  church  builded  herself  upon  the  formula  of 
baptism,  which  developed  into  the  Apostles’  Creed.  This 
development  took  place  opposed  by  the  Ebionites,  who  either 
wholly  denied  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  or  regarded  it 
merely  as  that  of  an  angel  or  archangel ;  opposed  by  the 
Sabellians,  who  considered  the  divine  persons  only  as  separate 
modes  of  the  divine  operation ;  and  even  under  many  fluc¬ 
tuating  theories  of  the  church  fathers,  which  were  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  ancient  signification  of  X^o9  and  Trveviia,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  confusion  of  both  persons ;  and  in  part  by  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  subordination  of 
Christ,  freely  chosen  with  reference  to  his  redemptive  work 
and  his  human  nature,  resulting  in  a  subjection  of  his  divine 
nature  under  the  Father  (Matt.  xix.  17  ;  John  viii.  28  ;  xiv. 
28  ;  xvii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  xv.  28  ;  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Heb.  v.  8). 

But  there  was  also  always  recognized  in  the  church  the 
truth  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  had  proceeded  from  the  being 
of  the  Father.  Tertullian,  indeed,  designated  their  relation 
as  a  Trinity.  Against  Arius,  wlio  had  declared  the  Son  to 
be  the  first  created  being  and  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
consubstantiality  (ofioovaia)  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  was 
proclaimed  at  Nicea  in  325.  This  was  defended  against  the 
semi-Arian  doctrine  of  a  mere  similarity  of  natures.  The 
like  relation  of  the  Spirit  was  acknowledged  at  Constantinople 
in  opposition  to  the  Pneumatomachoi  in  381 ;  and  both 
doctrines  were  stated  in  the  Nicene  symbol.  Especially  by 
Augustine  was  the  inner  relation  of  the  three  divine  persons 
set  forth  with  completeness  in  a  system  of  the  Trinity.  It 
followed  from  this  as  a  necessary  conclusion  that  there  is 
only  one  God,  and  yet  three  divine  persons  revealed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  also  Qfilwque)  was  taught  in  the 
Roman  church,  and  since  the  eighth  century,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  of  the  Greek  church,  it  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Nicene  symbol.  The  entire  system  was  laid  down  in  the 
Athanasian  creed  (3-26)  as  follows  : 

“  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  that  we  should  worship  one 
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God  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  neither  confounding 
the  persons  nor  separating  the  substance.  For  the  Father  is 
one  person,  the  Son  is  another,  the  Holy  Spirit  another. 
But  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  have  one  divine 
nature,  equal  glory,  co-eternal  majesty.  As  the  Father  is, 
such  is  the  Son,  such  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  is  Lord, 
the  Son  is  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Lord,  and  yet  there  are 
not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord.  Because,  just  as  we  are 
compelled  by  Christian  truth  to  confess  each  one  of  the 
persons  severally  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  are  we  prohibited 
by  the  Catholic  religion  from  saying  three  Gods  or  three 
Lords.  The  Father  was  by  no  one  made  or  created  or  be¬ 
gotten.  The  Son  was  begotten  by  the  Father  alone,  not 
made  nor  created.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  made  nor 
created  nor  begotten,  but  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  And  in  this  Trinity  nothing  is  before  or  after,  nothing 
is  greater  or  less ;  but  all  three  persons  are  co-eternal  and 
co-equal  with  each  other :  so  in  all  respects  there  is  to  be 
worshipped  both  a  Trinity  in  Unity  and  Unity  in  Trinity. 
Therefore  let  him  who  wishes  to  be  saved  thus  judge  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinity.”  This  was  incorporated  unchanged 
into  the  symbolic  books  of  the  evangelical  church. 

Confessio  Augustana  (Augsburg  Confession)  9 :  “  The 
churches  among  us  teach  with  great  unanimity  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Council  at  Nicea  concerning  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  and  concerning  three  persons  is  true,  and  to 
be  believed  without  any  doubting.  Namely,  that  there  is  one 
divine  essence,  which  is  both  called  and  is  God,  the  eternal 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things ;  and  nevertheless  there 
are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  essence  and  power  the  same,  and  co-eternal.  And  the 
name  person  they  use  with  that  signification  which  eccles¬ 
iastical  writers  have  employed  in  this  relation,  meaning  by 
it  not  a  part  or  quality  in  another,  but  that  which  subsists 
in  itself.” 

Apologia  Confessionis  Augustanae,60 :  “  One  divine  essence, 
indivisible,  and  yet  three  distinct  persons  of  the  same  essence.” 
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The  Schmalcald  Articles,  303 :  “  The  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  one  divine  essence  and  nature,  three  distinct 
persons,  are  one  God,  —  he  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  The  Father  was  begotten  by  no  one,  the  Son  was 
begotten  by  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Not  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  made  man,  but  the  Son.” 

[Bretschneider,  i.  543  :  “  The  Formula  of  Concord  ex¬ 
pressly  declares  that  our  church  accepts  unchanged  the 
dogmas  of  the  three  general  confessions  of  faith,  the  Apos¬ 
tolic,  the  Nicean,  and  the  Athanasian, . and  rejects  all 

opinions  opposed  to  them  as  erroneous.” 

Schmid,  p.  96,  says  the  church  collects  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  unity,  plurality,  and  distinction  in 
the  Godhead  into  the  following  summary :  “  One  divine 
essence  subsists  in  three  persons ;  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing),  in  the  Divine  Being  are  three  persons  and  one  es¬ 
sence  ;  or  also,  God  is  one  in  essence,  but  the  same  God  who 
is  one  in  essence  is  a  threefold  unity  (triune  trinus)  as  to 
persons.”] 

This  was  defended  as  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  orthodox 
Christendom  against  all  opposition.  The  adversaries  of  the 
doctrine  are : 

(1)  Anti-trinitarians  or  Unitarians,  who  openly  denied  the 
Trinity,  (a)  Ebionites,  Jewish  Christians,  who  considered 
Jesus  the  Messiah  a  man  or  an  angel ;  (5)  Socinians,  who 
considered  Jesus  a  mere  man,  but  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
taught  of  God,  entrusted  with  the  rule  of  the  world  after  his 
ascension  as  a  reward  of  his  virtue ;  (c)  Rationalists,  re¬ 
garding  Jesus  as  a  mere  man  and  archetype  of  humanity, 
who  submitted  to  human  destiny. 

(2)  Tritheists,  who  in  the  excess  of  opposition  appeared 
to  teach  that  there  are  three  Gods,  —  as  the  Monophysites, 
John  Ascusnages  (circ.  560),  and  John  Philoponus,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Aristotle  at  Alexandria  (d.  circ.  610)  ;  also  Roscel- 
linus  and  Abelard,  who  perhaps  were  more  like  the  Medalists. 

(3)  Medalists  or  Sabellians,  who  regarded  the  persons  as 
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merely  modal  forms  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  Godhead. 
Thus  the  Trinity  is  only  ideal,  without  real  distinction  of 
persons.  This  theory  was  held  under  manifold  modifications : 
(a)  Praxeas,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  his 
followers  —  Patripassians,  Theopaschites,  Monarchians ;  (5) 
Noetus  of  Smyrna,  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais,  Paul  of  Samosata 
(Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  third  century,  whose  deposition, 
resolved  upon  269,  carried  out  273,  concerned  his  conduct, 
rather  than  his  faith)  ;  (c)  Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium, 
deposed  351 ;  («/)  Anabaptists  and  Philosophers,  like  Ser- 
vetus  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  (e)  Most  of  the  later 
pantheistic  philosophers. 

(4)  Subordiiiationists,  regarding  the  divine  persons  as  of 
like  substance,  but  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the 
Father,  their  First  Cause.  Many  fathers  before  the  Council 
of  Nicea,  the  Arminians,  and  the  most  of  the  New  Church 
theologians,  who  intend,  indeed,  to  maintain  the  Deity  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  a  Deity  subordinated  and 
delegated  in  monotheism  has  no  meaning. 

(5)  The  Arians.  The  Logos  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  world,  but  was  himself  created  in  the  beginning  by  the 
Father.  The  successors  of  Arius  divided  into  the  Semi-Arian 
party  (called  'HfitApeioi,  Homoiousianists,  and  after  their 
leader  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Eusebians),  who 
maintained  that  the  Logos  was  not  indeed  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  Father,  but  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  strict 
Arians  (called  'AvofioLoi,  and  after  their  leaders,  Aetians, 
Eunomians,  Acacians),  who  regarded  the  Logos  as  of  unlike 
or  a  different  nature.  From  the  first  (through  Macedonius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople),  there  went  forth  the  Pneuma- 
tomachoi  or  Macedonians,  who,  Semi-Arian  as  respects  the 
Son,  declared  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  subordinate  creation 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  — a  8ta/coi;o9,  vTrr}p€rri<i,  /cria-pu. 

The  Dogmatic  Development. 

That  is  triune  which  in  essence  one  has  three  modes  of 
subsisting. 
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Hollazius,  p.  283 ;  “  That  is  threefold  which  is  composed 
of  three.  We  say  God  is  triune,  but  we  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  say  he  is  threefold.  The  more  correct 
term  in  the  German  is  Dreieinigkeit,  rather  than  Drei- 
faltigkeit.^^ 

The  divine  essence  (^substantial  natura,  ovaia,  (bva-i^y  deir 
6Tr)<i)  is  that  infinite  power  in  which  God  is.  Quenstedt 
defines  it  as  “  that  certain  somewhat  (quidditas')  of  God, 
through  which  God  is  that  which  he  is.”  Hollazius  :  “  The 
spiritual  and  independent  nature  of  God,  common  to  the 
three  divine  persons.”  Baumgarten :  “  The  complex  of  the 
divine  perfections,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  things.”  Reinhard  distinguishes  as  follows :  “  Sub¬ 
stance  is  that  nature  in  which  inheres  the  infinite  power  of 
doing  ;  essence  is  the  complex  of  all  infinite  perfections.” 

The  scholastics  and  theologians  of  the  old  church  are 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  expression  “  substance,”  partly 
because  it  includes  as  its  opposite  the  conception  of  accident, 
which  is  inadmissible  in  God ;  and  partly  because  ovaia,  as 
well  as  vTr6(TTacn<i,  is  denoted  by  substantia.  However,  this 
term  has  been  given  and  conditioned  through  its  relation  to 
ofjioovaia,  —  consubstantiality. 

[Gerhard,  Loci  iii.  251 :  “  They  preferred  to  use  the  name 
essence,  rather  than  substance :  (a)  That  they  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  God  is  a  supersubstantial  essence  (ovaia  uTrepouo-to?), 
not  included  in  the  categories,  first  among  which  is  substance ; 
(5)  Because  God  does  not  sustain  (substat)  accidents,  as  do 
the  essences  of  created  things,  but  his  attributes  are  his  very 
essence ;  (c)  Because  the  name  ‘  substance  ’  is  ambiguous, 
for  sometimes  it  is  put  for  ovma,  and  sometimes  even  for 

tTTTOO’TaO’i?.” 

Hollazius:  “The  word  ‘  essence ’  (ouo-ta),  is  not,  indeed, 
contained  in  the  Bible  in  so  many  letters,  yet  is  derived  from 
it  by  an  easy  inference.  For  (a)  in  the  Old  Testament  God 
is  called  essentiator ;  therefore  he  has  an  essence,  and 
that  independent,  etc. ;  (6)  In  the  New  Testament  God  is 
called  6  &v  (Rev.  i.  8).  From  this  comes  ova  La  or  essence. 
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(c)  A  synonyme  of  divine  essence  is  <f>v(ri<;  6eui,  divine  nor 
ture  (2  Pet.  i.  4).”] 

Divine  person  (^Trpoaamov,  xmoaToxn'^^  v^i<rrdfi€vov)  is  divine 
self-consciousness,  acting  freely  through  itself,  sharing  in  all 
perfections,  subsisting  in  the  divine  essence.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  9  (4),  says  :  “  Not  a  part  or  quality  in  another, 
but  that  which  subsists  in  itself.”  Melanchthon :  “  Sub¬ 
stance  :  individual,  intelligent,  incommunicable,  sustained  in 
another  nature.”  Gerhard  :  “  That  which  subsists  individu¬ 
ally,  of  intelligence  incommunicable,  not  sustained  by  another ; 
or  divine  essence  itself  distinguished  by  a  certain  hypostatic 
character,  and  distinct  from  the  others  by  a  peculiar  mode  of 
subsisting.”  Baumgarten  :  “  An  intelligent  suppositum  in 
God.”  Reinhard  :  “  An  individual  of  incomplete  subsistence, 
acting  freely  through  itself,  and  sharing  in  the  divine  per¬ 
fections.  Moreover,  incomplete  subsistence  is  that  form  of 
existence  by  which  something  individual  cannot  be  without 
anotlier  something  by  which  it  subsists.” 

[Martensen,  p.  102 :  “  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  not 
qualities,  not  powers  or  activities  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  they 
are  hypostases,  that  is,  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature,  ex¬ 
pressing  not  merely  single  aspects,  single  rays  of  that  nature, 
but  each  expressing  by  itself  the  entire  essence :  they  are 
momenta,  each  of  which  for  itself  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
equal  degree,  reveals  the  whole  of  God,  the  whole  of  love, 
though  each  in  a  different  way.” 

Bretschneider,  on  Reinhard’s  definition,  says  (i.  546) : 
“  The  discussion  here  is  concerning  personal  subsistence,  not 
natural  (essential).  That  is,  the  persons  are  not  thought  of 
with  reference  to  their  essence  (natura)^  but  their  person¬ 
alities,  —  so  dependent  upon  each  other  tliat  no  one  can  be  a 
person  without  the  others.  For,  as  they  are  persons  in  and 
through  each  other,  and  since  personality  is  the  relation 
(Beziehung)  of  these  three  to  each  other,  so  this  relation 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  to  one  person  singly,  because  each 
person  is  a  person  only  in  so  far  as  there  are  two  other 
supposita  which  are  also  persons.” 
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Hollazius  (Schmid,  108)  :  “  Intelligent  suppositum, —  this 
stone,  this  tree,  this  horse  are  called  supposita,  indeed,  but 
not  persons,  because  they  are  without  intellect.” 

Selneccer  (Schmid,  188)  defines  incommunicable  as  applied 
to  an  hypostasis  as  follows  :  “  It  is  called  incommunicable  on 
account  of  the  distinction  of  persons,  because  the  Father  does 
not  communicate  his  hypostasis  to  the  Son  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  each  person  has  his  own  hypostasis  and  being  (uTrap^t?), 
although  essence  itself  may  be  said  to  be  communicable.” 

Chemnitz  (Schmid,  110)  says  :  “  But  if  any  one  shall 
desire  to  object  that  the  words  ‘  essence  ’  and  ‘  person  ’  are 
not  sufficiently  peculiar  for  setting  forth  that  secret  mystery 
of  unity  and  trinity,  let  him  take  to  himself  this  expression 
of  Augustine  :  ‘  Speech  labors  from  its  extremely  great  pov¬ 
erty.  Nevertheless,  the  expression  “  three  persons  ”  is  used 
not  to  express  this,  but  to  avoid  being  wholly  silent.’  ”] 

The  divine  Trinity  is  that  relation  of  the  Godhead  by 
which  three  divine  persons  subsist  in  one  divine  essence. 
The  three  divine  persons  are  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  —  one  God.  The  Trinity  is  regarded  by  all  the  old 
church  theologians  as  an  inner  relation  (relatio')  in  God, 
not  as  an  attribute,  since  it  does  not  belong  as  an  essential 
characteristic  to  the  idea  of  perfect  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  Reinhard  says :  “  Trinity  is  such  an  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature  that  it  is  common  to  the  three  personalities, 
while  they  exist  together,  indeed,  but  verily  distinct.  Ex¬ 
istence  and  subsistence  are  thus  distinguished :  existence  is 
spoken  of  in  so  far  as  each  divine  person  is  God  through 
himself,  because  he  has  a  share  in  the  divine  essence  ;  sub¬ 
sistence,  in  so  far  as  each  divine  person  is  a  definite  person 
only  through  the  others.  The  former  is  abstract,  the  latter 
concrete  ;  e.g.  the  Son  exists  in  himself  as  God  ;  as  he  is  the 
Son  he  subsists  in  the  divine  essence  through  the  Father. 
This  distinction  is  indispensable  since  each  person  must  be 
conceived  of  as  absolute  God  and  yet  as  a  person  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  relation.” 

God  denotes,  (o)  essentially  (^substantialiter,  ova-uoB&si) 
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the  community  of  all  three  persons,  —  the  Godhead,  the 
divine  essence  (John  iv.  24)  ;  (6)  personally  (yTrocrrdriKayi) 
a  single  person  (John  i.  1)  so  far  as  the  divine  essence  is 
perfectly  contained  in  it.  Hence  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son 
is  God,  etc. ;  but  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God,  for 
in  each  person  there  is  the  same  divine  essence.  God  is  one 
in  number,  defined  by  hypostases. 

[Martensen,  p.  105 :  “  If  God  reveals  himself  to  us  in  a 
threefold  personal  form  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  he 
must  also  be  from  eternity  manifest  to  himself,  and  must 
love  himself,  in  the  threefold  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.”  p.  110  :  “  There  are  three  eternal  acts  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  entire  divine  Ego  is  in  each  of  these  acts.” 

Schmid,  p.  97  :  “  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  God  in  this 
sense,  that  entire  Deity  is  predicated  of  each  of  the  three. 
There  is  one  undivided  essence  which  is  predicated  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  one  undivided  divine 
essence  is  wholly  contained  in  each  (tota  in 

This  relation  is  fully  comprehended  (absolvitus)  by  equality, 
distinction,  and  immanence. 

I.  Equality  of  persons  is  consubstantiality ;  i.e.  sameness 
of  nature  (o/zoouo-ia),  by  which  one,  the  same  and  an  un¬ 
divided  divine  essence  belongs  to  (competit')  each  divine 
person.  The  persons  are  of  the  same  nature.  The  addition, 
“  coeternal  and  coequal,”  is  needlessly  made,  for  in  like 
manner  could  all  the  divine  attributes  be  subjoined.  But  it 
lies  in  the  equality  of  being  that  they  all  alike  belong  to  each 
divine  person. 

II.  Distinction,  not  diversity,  is  the  hypostatic  or  personal 
character  ;  that  is,  the  complex  of  characteristics  (notae)  by 
which  the  individual  divine  persons  are  objectively  and  mutu¬ 
ally  distinguished.  They  are  distinguished,  (a)  not  essen¬ 
tially,  as  three  physical  subjects  (Tritheism),  for  their  essence 
is  the  same ;  nor  (b)  nominally,  as  three  subjects  logically  re¬ 
lated  (Sabellianism)  ;  but  (c)  objectively,  by  actual,  personal 
distinctiveness.  According  to  the  usual  formula  upon  this 
point,  they  are  three  moral  subjects,  which  differ  mutually 
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by  reason  of  certain  acts.  When  God  is  considered  con¬ 
cretely  the  three  acts  are  within  his  nature,  objectively 
distinguished  each  from  the  others.  With  reference  to  this 
formula  it  must  be  noticed  that  these  acts  are  not  regarded 
as  mere  outward  activities,  manifestations,  but  as  those 
through  which  the  subsistence  of  the  persons  themselves  is 
reciprocally  conditioned.  The  characteristics  Qyifoypiafuna) 
are  either  internal,  which  designate  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  essence  subsists  (rpoTrov  {nrdp^eafi}  ;  or  external, 
wliich  designate  the  manner  of  revelation  in  the  universe 
(jpoiTov  aTTO/caXu^eo)?). 

[Bretschneider,  i.  549  :  “  All  the  characteristics  by  which 
the  three  persons  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  taken 
together,  are  called  the  hypostatic  character,  i.e.  the  personal 
character  (since  imoaTaai^f  in  distinction  from  ovaia  or 
is  often  used  by  the  church  fathers  to  denote  the  persons 
in  the  Godhead),  or  yveopcapuiTa^  iSuopura  a-^eriKd.  The 
internal  characteristics  are  the  ever-existing  relations  of  the 
divine  persons  to  each  other  through  which  their  subsistence 
as  persons  -  is  fixed  from  eternity.  They  may  be  treated  of 
in  a  threefold  manner,  as  actions,  as  properties,  and  as 
general  conceptions.”  p.  551 :  “  The  external  characteristics 
which  pertain  to  the  hypostatic  character  of  the  three  persons 
are  such  of  their  actions,  having  relation  to  the  universe, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  are  attributed  to  them  singly,  and  by 
which  they  are  objectively,  i.e.  with  reference  to  the  world, 
distinguished  from  each  other.”] 

1.  The  internal  characteristics  or  immanent  operations  — 
operations  within  the  divine  nature  (opera  ad  intra')  are  the 
eternal  reasons  of  the  three  persons,  by  which  their  subsist¬ 
ence  is  defined.  They  are  thought  of  either  as  acts  or  as 
conceptions. 

[Hahn  i.  301 :  “  There  must  of  necessity  in  the  being  of 
the  ever-living  God  be  supposed  eternal  expressions  or  move¬ 
ments  of  this  life.  They  must  also  have  no  reference  to  the 
world,  upon  which  God,  absolutely  eternal  and  perfect,  is  to 
be  thought  of  as  in  nowise  dependent.  So  through  these 
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internal  operations  hypostatic  relations  also  are  established, 
which  in  the  concrete  and  abstract  we  may  denote  as  personal 
properties  and  conceptions ;  those  properties  and  conceptions 
through  which  the  personal  distinction  is  defined  and  ex¬ 
pressed.”] 

a.  Those  operations  in  God  are  called  personal  acts  by 
which  the  reason  of  the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons  is 
defined.  They  are  two,  generation  and  emission  (^spiratid). 

[Bretschneider,  i.  550  :  “  ‘  The  Father  generates  the  Sou  ’ 
means  that  in  the  Father  is  the  reason  why  divine  perfections 

from  eternity  belong  to  the  Son . The  Father  emits  the 

Spirit  means  that  in  the  Father  is  the  reason  why  divine 
perfections  belong  from  eternity  to  the  Spirit.”] 

a.  The  Father  begets  the  Son  and  emits  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  is,  the  reason  was  from  eternity  on  account  of  which 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  exist  as  such  in  the  divine 
essence  (Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  33).  The  usual  formula  of  the 
church  fathers,  accepted  by  most  of  the  old  church  theo¬ 
logians  ;  “  Generation  is  that  act  of  the  Father  by  which  he 
shares  divine  essence  with  the  Son,”  is  less  accurate,  because 
the  divine  essence  belongs  to  each  person  through  himself, 
and  therefore  not  through  a  sharing  of  the  Father  only.  The 
operation  is  not  conceived  of  as  a  past  act ;  moreover  it  is 
not  thought  of  as  having  taken  place  from  eternity  until  now, 
but  as  one  absolutely  independent  of  time,  for  which  the 
fixed  present  is  at  least  the  most  correct  representation. 
Quenstedt  (i.  p.  330)  says :  “  Generation  does  not  take  place 
by  derivation,  nor  by  transfusion,  nor  by  action  which  begins 
or  ends,  but  by  unceasing  emanation,  like  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Father  begot  the  Son 
from  eternity,  and  always  begets  him,  nor  will  he  ever  cease 
to  beget.”  Concerning  the  distinction  between  generation 
and  procession,  Baumgarten  (p.  191)  says :  “  It  is  certain 
that  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  are  different.  The  manner  in  which  they  differ, 
however,  we  cannot  more  fully  define.” 

[Martensen,  111 :  “  The  entire  Trinity  stands  in  one 
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present  now,  three  eternal  flames  in  one  light.”  Cf.  Mar- 
tensen,  p.  105. 

Bretschneider,  i.  550  :  “  This  (i.e.  generation)  is  not  to  be 
misunderstood  of  the  Son’s  existence  or  of  the  production  of 
his  being,  but  of  his  existence  as  a  person ;  and  thus  genera¬ 
tion  is  that  eternal  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  by  which 
the  reason  of  the  Son’s  subsistence  is  in  the  Father.” 

Hahn,  i.  302  :  “  Generation  is  not  creation  in  time,  but  a 
communication  of  numerically  the  same  divine  essence  from 
eternity.  And  ‘  to  generate’  means,  to  contain  the  reason  or 
principle  upon  which  the  Son  partakes  of  the  divine  nature.” 
Cf.  Schmid,  p.  115  seq.] 

The  Son  is  generated  by  the  Father.  With  the  Father 
he  breathes  forth  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  (eWopeuerat,  spiratur)  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xv.  26). 

[Hollazius,  337 :  “  The  Holy  Scriptures  teach,  word  for 
word  and  expressly,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  God 
the  Father  (John  xv.  26).  That  he  proceeds  from  the  Son 
may  be  correctly  inferred  from  the  name  “  Spirit  of  the  Son  ” 
(Gal.  iv.  6)  ;  the  opoovcria  of  the  Father  and  Son  (John  xvi. 
15)  ;  the  reception  of  omniscience  from  the  Son  (John  xvi. 
13, 14)  ;  the  vision  in  the  Revelation  of  the  river  proceeding 
from  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xxii.  1)  ;  from  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Son  (John  xv.  26)  ;  from 
Christ’s  breathing  on  his  disciples  (John  xx.  22),  and  from 
the  order  and  distinction  of  the  divine  persons.] 

b.  The  personal  conceptions  are  both  significative  and  con¬ 
stitutive.  The  significative  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
individual  persons :  to  the  Father,  underived  existence  and 
paternity ;  to  the  Father  and  Son,  emission  in  an  active  sense 
(^spiratio  activd)  ;  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  procession  in  a 
passive  sense  (^processio,  spiratio  passiva). 

The  constitutive,  or  personal,  properties  are  those  which 
establish  the  hypostatic  character  itself  of  each  person.  '  They 
are  paternity,  filiation,  and  procession.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  Baumgarten  this  classification  has  ordinarily  been  given 
VoL.  XXXIX.  No.  154.  34 
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as  threefold,  and  merely  as  a  logical  formula.  That  is,  the 
same  characteristic  is  given  as  a  verb — a  personal  act ;  as  an 
adjective  —  a  personal  property ;  and  as  a  personal  concep¬ 
tion  —  a  substantive  ;  e.g.  the  Father  generates  the  Son  ;  the 
Father  is  the  generating  One  ;  paternity  belongs  to  the  Father. 

[Hahn,  i.  302 :  “  Personal  properties,  IBuofiaraj  involve 
the  manner  in  which  each  person  differs  from  the  others  in 
subsisting.  They  are  the  personal  acts,  expressed  in  the 
concrete,  or  as  adjectives.  Personal  conceptions  are  internal 
relations  of  the  persons,  considered  in  the  abstract.” 

Quenstedt,  i.  330 :  “  Some  personal  properties  are  abso¬ 
lute,  having  no  relation  to  another  person,  e.g.  underived 
existence  of  the  Father ;  others  are  relative,  having  respect 
to  another  person,  and  constituting  an  order  of  things 
producing  and  being  produced,  e.g.  paternity,  filiation,  and 
procession.”] 

2.  External  characteristics,  or  operations  passing  out  of  the 
divine  nature  (arf  extra  transeuntia')  are  acts  by  which  God 
has  made  known  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  universe. 

[Bretschneider,  i.  551  :  “They  are  called  operations  ad 
extra,  operations  external  or  transeuntia,  and  are  operations 
concerning  the  universe  by  which  the  three  persons  made 
themselves  visible.  They  are  called  transeuntia,  because  in 
their  action  they  pass  over  into  objects  out  of  God  (extra 
Deum').'’^  Cf.  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  iv.  317  seq.] 
a.  Operations  in  the  economy,  i.e.  those  which  God  per¬ 
formed  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  (Eph.  i. 
10).  The  usual  definition  :  “  What  God  did  through  Christ  ” 
is  too  limited.  For  the  prophets,  also,  who  foretold  the  Mes¬ 
siah  as  well  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  wlio  rules  the  church,  have 
a  share  in  the  work  of  redemption  which  is  not  something 
past,  but  something  continuing.  For  the  external  character¬ 
istics  belong,  indeed,  to  time,  but  embrace  all  time ;  while 
the  internal  are  entirely  out  of  time. 

o.  The  Father  deputed  the  Son  to  the  work  of  redeeming 
men  (John  iii.  16),  and  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate 
and  sanctify  them  (John  xvi.  7  seq.). 
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/9.  The  Son  redeemed  the  human  race  and  sends  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  the  souls  of  men,  and 
renders  them  partakers  of  the  salvation  secured  by  Christ. 

Some  add  also  :  The  Holy  Spirit  formed  (Matt.  i.  18  seq.), 
anointed,  i.e.  furnished  with  extraordinary  gifts,  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  1 ;  John  iii.  34 ;  Acts  x.  38 ;  cf. 
Ps.  xlv.  8).  But,  although  the  fact  is  established,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  suitable  to  make  conspicuous  every  single  activity, 
where  the  three  great  facts  of  redemption  are  treated  of.  For 
with  the  same  right  others,  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  etc.,  must  be  mentioned. 

b.  Attributed  operations  or  appropriated  operations,  i.e. 
those  which,  although  common  to  the  three  persons,  are 
usually  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  assigned  to  the  individual 
hypostases. 

There  can  be  no  reason  thought  of  for  this  except,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  condescended  to  our  ca¬ 
pacity  of  understanding,  according  to  which  a  definite,  divine 
activity  appears  to  us  most  suitable  to  one  or  another  divine 
person  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  this  means  he  has  willed 
to  teach  us,  so  that,  although  the  Trinity  reveals  itself  only 
through  the  work  of  redemption  in  actual  distinctiveness, 
yet  also  in  the  general  revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  single 
fact  of  redemption,  God  works  as  a  triune  Being.  These 
operations  are : 

a.  The  Father  created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things 
through  the  Son  (Gen.  i.  1  seq. ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6 ;  John  i.  3  ; 
Eph.  i.  4;  Rom.  viii.  29). 

/3.  The  Son  created  the  world,  will  cause  the  dead  to  rise, 
and  will  pronounce  the  final  judgment  (Col.  i.  16  ;  John  v. 
27  seq. ;  Matt.  xxv.  31). 

7.  The  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  prophets  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2 
seq. ;  2  Pet.  i.  21). 

[Gerhard,  Loci  1. 199 :  “  These  works  are  undivided,  because 
in  them  the  three  persons  are  together,  and  work  together. 
. In  God  is  such  perfect  unity,  such  great  power  of  one 
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and  the  same  essence,  that  individual  and  peculiar  works, 
which  are  wrought  separately  and  among  creatures,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  assigned  to  individual  persons.  Where¬ 
fore  the  principle  follows,  that  where  one  person  is  named 
in  operations  ad  extra  the  entire  Trinity  is  understood.” 

Quenstedt  adds  (i.  328)  that  the  order  and  distinction  of 
persons  must  be  preserved ;  for  since  the  Father  derives  his 
essence  from  himself,  therefore  he  acts  from  himself ;  the 
Son  acts  and  operates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  both  (John  v.  19).] 

III.  From  equality  and  distinction  flows  that  immanence 
or  circulation  (7rept;^<op7;<rt9)  by  which  one  person  exists  in 
another  on  account  of  unity  of  essence.^ 

The  fuller  system  of  Quenstedt  (i.  328)  thus  sets  forth  the 
results  of  consubstantiality :  (1)  Circulation  (Tr€pix(opr}<n<i) 
or  participation  of  natures  (eVu7ra/>^t9,  circumcessio'),  imma¬ 
nence,  mutual  and  most  distinct  existence,  by  which  one  per¬ 
son  exists  in  another  on  account  of  unity  of  essence  (John 
xiv.  11 ;  xvii.  21)..  (2)  Equality  of  persons ;  no  person 

being  greater ;  none  less.  (3)  The  most  complete  share  in 
all  essential  perfections.  (4)  Sameness  or  identity,  both  as 
to  those  external  (^ad  extra')  divine  works,  and  also  in  the 
manner  of  doing,  so  that  they  do  the  same  things  even  in 
like  manner  (John  v.  19). 

Quenstedt  gives  the  following  principal  definitions : 

(1)  The  Father,  who  from  eternity  begat  the  Son,  is  the 
first  person  of  the  Deity.  With  the  Son  he  caused  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  proceed  within  the  most  simple  complex  of  the 
divine  essence.  In  time,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  creates  all  things,  governs  them,  sending  the  Son  as  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier  of  the  human 
race. 

(2)  The  Son  is  the  second  person  of  the  Deity.  He  is 
from  the  Father  from  eternity,  by  communication  (?)  of 

^  Hase  distinguishes  essentialis,  that  immanence  of  the  three 

persons  in  the  Trinity  from  ir(p(x<^p^(ris  personalis,  that  relation  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ  to  each  other. 
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essence,  numerically  one  and  the  same.  He  is  truly,  properly 
begotten,  yet  in  a  superhuman  and  ineffable  manner;  sent, 
however,  in  time  by  the  Father  into  the  world,  sending  also 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

(.3)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  person  of  the  Deity.  He 
is  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  communication  (?)  of  es* 
sence,  numerically  one  and  the  same  ;  produced  by  one  indi¬ 
visible  and  eternal  act,  in  an  ineffable  manner.  He  was  sent 
in  time  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  regenerate  and  sanctify 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  be  saved.  Baier  says :  “  The 
Father  is  the  first  person  of  the  Godhead,  not  begotten  nor 
proceeding;  but  from  eternity  begetting  the  Son  from  his 
own  substance,  and  with  the  Son  from  eternity  emitting  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  Son  is  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead, 
begotten  from  eternity  by  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  not  begotten,  but  proceed¬ 
ing  from  eternity  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.” 

God,  considering  at  the  same  time  the  essence  and  persons  in 
their  relation  (i.e.  the  Trinity),  can  be  described  as  a  spiritual 
entity,  subsisting  by  himself  in  Father,  Son,. and  Holy  Spirit. 

[Hollazius,  301 :  “  I.  God  the  Father  is  the  first  person 
of  the  Deity,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding,  but  from 
eternity  begetting  the  Son  of  his  own  substance  and  image, 
and  from  eternity  with  the  Son  breathing  forth  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  creating,  preserving,  and  governing  all  things,  send¬ 
ing  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Sanctifier  of  the  human  race. 

“  H.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  second  person  of  the  Deity, 
begotten  from  eternity  by  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
and  majesty  with  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  from  eter¬ 
nity  breathes  forth  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  fulness  of  time 
assumed  human  nature  in  his  own  person,  that  he  might 
redeem  and  save  the  human  race. 

“  III.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  person  of  the  Deity,  of 
the  same  essence  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  in  time 
is  sent  by  both  to  sanctify  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  be 
saved.”] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ISAIAH:  A  STUDY  FOR  PREACHERS. 

BT  PEOF.  ARCHIBALD  DCFF,  LL.D.,  AIREDALE  COLLEGE,  ENGLAND. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  religious  life 
of  our  day  is  the  prevailing  consciousness  of  ministers  that 
they  have  very  much  to  learn.  The  majority  of  men  who 
are  now  in  the  pulpit  and  pastorate  share  the  feeling  some¬ 
times  expressed  concerning  them,  that  they  know  only  a  little 
of  the  business  of  preaching.  Amateur  preachers  may  claim 
that  they  preach  better  than  the  men  who  give  their  lives  to 
the  work.  But  the  successors  of  him  who  cried,  “  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips !  ”  and  of  him  who  wrote, 
“  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  ”  cry  out  with  deepest 
humility  to  their  younger  fellow-workmen :  “  Be  preachers ! 
Be  preachers !  ”  And  they  hasten  away  past  us,  aged  men 
although  they  be,  hastening  still  onward  toward  a  mark  that 
must  seem  to  them  to  be  far  ahead ;  for  they  are  straining 
every  nerve,  searching  deeper  day  and  night  for  the  eternal 
truths  —  searching  with  untold  struggle  for  the  words  that 
shall  truly  bear  the  truth.  Diligent,  absorbed  students  they 
are  in  the  profoundest  sense. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  men  will  neces¬ 
sarily,  or  even  probably,  fall  into  the  class  of  poor  preachers, 
if  they  set  themselves  to  study  how  to  preach.  Yet  there 
has  been  much  misdirected  study  in  theological  schools.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  the  tale  of  naturally  gifted  men,  whose 
souls  have  been  emptied  of  their  enthusiasm  by  drudgery 
over  things  of  secondary  interest,  chilled  by  lifeless  customs, 
frozen  hard  by  selfish  systems.  But  the  dream  of  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  sacredness  of  the  ministry,  or  of  any  traditional  method 
of  ministerial  education,  is  fast  following  the  divine  right  of 
kings  to  oblivion;  and  ministers  are  perhaps  of  all  men 
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hardest  at  work,  studying  the  facts  and  philosophy  of  their 
calling,  finding  and  filling  defects  in  their  culture. 

One  cardinal  defect  has  been  the  neglect  to  study  God’s 
providential  ordering  of  the  religious  life  of  men  in  all  its 
details,  the  facts  of  the  history  of  religion,  and  the  philosophy 
of  their  development.  Preachers  have  disregarded  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  to  their  spiritual  forefathers.  But  this  is  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  study  of  the  Divine  process  of  creating  souls ;  it  is 
to  overlook  God’s  method  of  making  Christians.  Thus  the 
divine  work  has  not  been  understood,  and  there  has  followed 
failure  in  the  preacher’s  human  work.  Our  theological  semi¬ 
naries  have  taught  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  yet 
again  and  again  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  it  is  their 
custom  to  pass  almost  without  a  thought  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions,  the  foundations  and  the  springs  of  that  history  of 
Christian  doctrine.  For  they  neglect  the  history  of  religious 
thought  amongst  mankind  in  general,  and  also  specially 
that  portion  of  the  history  which  concerns  thought  in  the 
first  Christian  churches,  commonly  called  New  Testament 
theology,  so  also  the  history  of  religious  thought  among  the 
pre-Christian  Hebrews,  commonly  called  Old  Testament  the¬ 
ology.  Respecting  the  fundamental  science  of  religion, — 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  in  general,  —  I  may 
here  utter  only  a  word  of  congratulation  to  the  world  of 
English-speaking  students  of  theology,  that  men  like  Pro¬ 
fessors  Max  Muller,  Fairbairn,  Caird,  and  not  a  few  others, 
are  investigating,  lecturing,  and  publishing  with  masterly 
hands,  and  that  schools  are  slowly  appointing  chairs  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Theological  schools  are  already 
awakening,  also,  to  the  duty  of  setting  forth  the  thoughts  of 
the  biblical  writers  as  they  lie  in  each  book  individually,  and 
as,  viewed  successively,  they  form  a  history  wherein  we  shall 
see  how  Christ  came,  formed,  entered  into,  and  inspired  reli¬ 
gious  thought  and  life. 

In  this  Article  I  shall  seek  to  present  an  argument  from 
life  for  the  immediate  value  of  Old  Testament  theology  to 
the  preachers  of  life  —  those  who  seek  by  all  means  to  move 
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and  bless  the  spiritual  life  of  men  about  us.  I  hope,  more¬ 
over,  while  expounding  the  practical  side  of  a  chapter  in  Old 
Testament  theology  to  illustrate,  by  Isaiah’s  preaching,  this 
proposition,  that  to  be  a  true  preacher  a  man  must  be  a 
profound  student. 

Think  with  me,  then,  of  Isaiah,  who  through  a  ministry 
of  nearly  fifty  years  moved  the  Hebrews  at  all  the  centres  of 
their  life,  and  who  from  his  stand-point  of  twenty-six  hundred 
years  ago  moves  the  world  to-day.  In  the  life  of  this  preacher 
to  the  Hebrews  there  lay  a  revelation  of  God.  To  search 
out  its  story,  and  to  build  up  its  record,  is  to  search  the  deep 
things  of  God.  To  gain  and  give  that  knowledge  of  him  is 
eternal  life.  Let  no  sluggishness  bid  us  halt,  and  leave  un¬ 
searched  these  ways  of  God,  crying  out,  forsooth,  “  Such 
ground  is  too  sacred  for  our  feet.”  We  are  the  sons  of  God : 
let  us  follow  our  Father.  Being  in  his  image,  we  can  know 
him ;  being  like  him,  we  must  know  him.  He  has  created 
thirst  in  us  for  knowledge  of  his  ways,  r,nd  we  must  obey  the 
command  embodied  in  that  creation.  No  matter  how  many 
treatises  be  written  concerning  any  mysterious  doctrine, — 
e.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  or  of  the  Trinity,  or  aught 
else  that  seems  mysterious,  —  and  no  matter  although  these 
always  repeat  the  formula,  “  This  and  this  is  insoluble,”  yet 
there  shall  always  be  written  fresh  treatises.  Man  will 
never  believe  that  there  are  any  ultimate  mysteries.  It  is 
ordained  that  we  be  forever  busy  finding  problems,  and  for¬ 
ever  busy  solving  them.  The  sluggish  souls  who  would  bar 
these  problems  round  from  eager  students  are  sinful  in  the 
last  degree  ;  for  they  set  themselves  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
defy  his  order.  We  may  not,  then,  hesitate  to  search  faith¬ 
fully  and  reverently  the  story  of  Isaiah’s  ministration  to  the 
generations  amid  whom  he  lived ;  and  to  this  particular  work 
let  us  now  confine  ourselves.  For  various  reasons  I  follow 
mainly  the  method  of  simple  narration. 

The  first  Olympiads  were  scarce  a  generation  old,  and  the 
earliest  walls  of  Rome  were  a-building,  when  Isaiah  obeyed  the 
voice  of  God,  and  began  his  ministry.  In  the  year  760  b.c., 
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or  soon  thereafter,  a  youth  sat  meditating  in  the  magnificent 
temple  which  Solomon  had  built  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  It  may  have  been  his  first  visit,  or  perhaps  it  was 
but  the  culminating  hour  of  many  in  which  the  rarely  gifted 
lad  sat  there,  absorbed  in  thought,  wondering  at  the  strange 
promptings  that  filled  his  soul,  drinking  in  the  calm  that 
seemed  to  float  about  the  sanctuary,  conscious  of  growing 
strength,  conscious  of  the  love  of  Jehovah.  lie  thouglit  of 
the  little  kingdom  —  not  little  to  him,  but  venerable  and 
glorious  amid  the  traditions  of  those  old  golden  days  when 
David  ruled,  and  stretched  his  borders  far  and  wide,  until 
the  hill  of  Zion  was  the  centre  of  a  great  empire.  He  thought 
how  David  had  bequeathed  his  throne  and  wealth  to  the 
studious,  yet  luxurious  Solomon,  and  how  the  son  had  built 
the  splendid  sanctuary.  Fit  emblem  seemed  that  shrine  of 
the  majesty  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  fit  exponent,  too,  for 
a  consciousness  that  grew,  and  ever  yet  should  grow,  among 
the  Hebrews,  that  they  were  peculiarly  precious  to  the  God 
of  hosts.  Their  value  was  divinely  given  and  divinely  loved. 
The  youth  thought  of  that  great  God  Jehovah  ;  and  the  great 
Spirit  disclosed  himself  as  he  ever  does  to  those  who  seek 
him.  The  Father  of  souls  moved  about  the  young  man’s 
soul,  whispered  confidence.  Isaiah  looked  on  God  ;  he  turned 
to  look  on  men.  The  divinely-made  mechanism  of  that  keen, 
confident  spirit  ran  from  point  to  point  of  the  human  land¬ 
scape  that  was  about  him,  from  king  to  people  of  his  own 
land,  then  to  kings  and  armies  of  the  nations  all  about.  He 
touched  and  felt  the  influence  of  all  the  workings  of  Jehovah’s 
providence.  The  light  beamed  from  the  near  Father’s  face, 
illumining  each  dark  spot,  quickening  his  soul  to  profound, 
reverent  meditation  on  all  the  living  scene  that  lay  about  him. 

We  know  little  of  those  hidden  processes  of  God  within 
men's  souls  by  which  he  giveth  knowledge  ;  little  do  we  know 
of  the  daily,  divinely-appointed  work  of  any  soul ;  but  this 
we  do  know  —  that  a  man’s  truest  devotion  to  God  means  an 
earnest  watching  of  the  tracings  of  the  finger  of  Providence, 
and  the  intensest  effort  to  reason  thence  to  our  duty  by  those 
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laws  which  are  God’s  modes  of  thought.  By  such  devotion 
men  discover  the  will  of  God  and  do  it.  So  Isaiah  gazed  and 
pondered  upon  the  very  thoughts  of  Jehovah.  He  trembled 
with  the  burden  of  the  revelation.  His  lips  quivered,  as  all 
unfit  to  utter  his  thoughts.  But  the  majestic,  God-given 
thoughts  wrought  calmness  as  they  arose  within  him.  The 
sea  of  excitement  was  commanded,  and  grew  still  at  the 
voice  of  the  great  Ruler.  Isaiah  needed  no  conscious  argu¬ 
ment,  long  drawn  out,  to  convince  him  whence  came  these 
truths  that  stood  with  burning  clearness  before  him,  kindling 
him  with  mighty  eagerness  and  sublime  confidence  in  his  com¬ 
mission  to  speak.  These  thoughts  were  verily  nin*’  ■’■na'n, 
the  things  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  we  translate  it,  “  the  words  of 
Jehovah.”  Jehovah  was  there  with  him ;  the  man  was  not 
alone.  The  majestic  God  of  Israel  was  communing  with  his 
servant.  Yet  that  majesty  was  not  dreadful,  it  was  Precious ! 
Precious ! !  Precious ! ! !  It  was  Israel’s  own  peculiar  jewel, 
set  apart  for  them.  It  was  ,  thrice  separate, 

thrice  holy,  a  thrice  sacred  and  to  be  thrice  guarded  treasure. 
That  temple  also  which  Jehovah  filled  was  to  Isaiah  precious, 
set  apart  amid  all  the  land,  and  all  the  world.  From 
that  sacred  mount  Jehovah’s  light  and  love  should  ever 
shine.  Surely  that  people  were  precious.  A  great,  divine 
yearning  for  them  seemed  to  be  welling  forth  in  answer  to 
the  young  man’s  own  patriotic  love,  and  henceforth  Isaiah’s 
love  for  them  seemed  changed  into  a  stream  of  divine  love 
flowing  through  him.  His  love  was  an  utterance  of  the 
divine  yearning  that  Israel  should  be  truly  set  apart,  pure, 
just,  steadfast.  He  knew  how  often  they  had  done  dishonor¬ 
ably,  and  how  careless  they  now  were. 

The  king  Uzziah-Azariah  was  an  old  man,  weighed  down 
by  the  cares  of  a  fifty-two  years’  reign,  harassed  by  sore 
disease,  and  soon  to  die.  He  had,  indeed,  been  wise  to 
defend  and  develop  his  little  kingdom ;  but  then,  as  now, 
when  prosperity  had  come,  the  people  had  grown  licentious, 
heedless  of  the  stern  laws  of  life,  prodigal  of  their  manhood, 
reckless  of  each  other’s  peace  or  honor  or  life.  In  all  this 
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heedlessness  they  were  ignoring  God.  They  grew  careless 
toward  his  laws  and  toward  his  creatures,  and  herein  they 
were  careless  toward  God.  The  godlessness  of  that  age  was 
essentially  like  the  licentiousness  of  our  own  day.  But 
licentiousness  is  weakness ;  Isaiah  saw  that  the  result  ere¬ 
long  would  be  national  overthrow.  God  had  raised  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Assyria  to  immense  military  power.  Banger  was 
not,  indeed,  then  close  at  hand,  for  the  lion  seemed  at  that 
hour  asleep;  but  how  often  had  he  leaped  up  suddenly  to 
roar,  to  snatch  prey,  to  devour  and  destroy  on  every  side. 
Erelong  Judah  might  be  a  feeble  victim. 

While  the  young  man  sat  in  the  venerable  sanctuary  all 
these  things  rose  before  him.  Then  Jehovah  shook  the  earth. 
Yet  the  young  man’s  thoughts  were  not  of  danger,  but  of  the 
need  of  true  utterance,  that  he  might  utter  the  truths  of  God. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  was  communing  with  his  child,  whom  he 
“  made  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands.”  The 
earth  saw,  and  bowed,  trembling.  Isaiah  talked  with  God  ; 
together  they  yearned  over  Judah  and  Israel.  The  solemn 
voice  was  unmistakable :  “  Whom  shall  I  send  to  save  them?” 
He  bowed  himself  in  the  dust,  and  cried,  “  Send  me.” 

Throughout  the  long  half  century  of  his  ministry  that  hour 
of  his  self-consecration  seemed  never  to  pass  away.  For  the 
thought  of  Jehovah’s  presence  in  that  sanctuary  was  ever 
the  material  stay  on  which  he  leaned  for  rest  when  his  spirit 
was  worn  and  weary,  and  to  which  he  led  all  who  would 
listen  to  him.  That  hour’s  penetrating  gaze  into  the  things 
of  God  and  of  men  was  but  the  entrance  on  a  life  of  constant, 
restless  watching  and  study.  The  same  sense  of  divine 
communion  was  ever  the  spring  of  his  great  confidence  as  he 
preached. 

Years  passed ;  and  Uzziah’s  reign  and  his  son  Jotham’s 
had  ended  amid  increasing  pride,  although  threats  were 
coming  of  invasions  by  feebler  nations  than  Assyria  —  by  the 
neighboring  Samaria  and  Damascus.  The  boy  king  Aliaz 
came  to  the  throne  controlled  by  harem  influences,  and  grew 
to  be  a  cringing,  unmanly  ruler, —  superstitious,  indeed,  yet 
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just  therefore  all  the  more  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  service 
of  Jehovah.  But  Isaiah  was  now  a  master  in  all  knowledge 
of  the  social  and  political  affairs  about  him.  If  we  read  the 
discourses  of  chapters  ii.  to  v.  by  the  light  of  the  history  of 
those  years  —  i.e.  if  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  God’s 
commentary  —  we  shall  wonder  at  their  massive  grasp,  and 
we  shall  learn  the  secret  of  the  powerful  preacher.  He 
may  speak  with  authority  who  speaks  of  that  whereof  he 
knows.  Isaiah  knew  the  people,  and  he  knew  the  throne  ;  he 
knew  the  customs  and  the  spirit  of  them  all.  He  tells  of 
their  display  at  every  point,  from  council-chambers  to  luxu¬ 
rious  parlors  and  boudoirs,  from  stately  ships  to  bristling 
armor-houses,  from  sensual  temples  to  showy  gardens,  from 
counting-houses  down  to  drunken  music-halls.  He  knew 
Judah’s  relations  towards  the  neighboring  states ;  he  knew 
the  jealousy  of  these  states  towards  Judah.  He  had  searched 
and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  alliance  between  Samaria 
and  Damascus  —  their  plot  to  get  Jerusalem  under  their  own 
control.  Knowledge  of  all  he  had  sought  and  found,  because 
it  was  knowledge  of  God’s  providence.  His  faith  bade  him 
gain  it ;  faith  kindled  the  keen  eye  that  gazed  on  all  the  facts 
about  him ;  faith  moved  his  resolve  to  speak,  to  do,  and,  if 
possible,  to  save  men.  His  belief  in  Jehovah’s  love  for  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  the  foundation,  or  the  fountain,  at  once  of  his  high 
ideal  for  the  people  and  of  his  stern  judgment  of  the  present 
sad  reality.  As  he  thought  of  that  fair  ideal  he  felt  himself 
altogether  one  of  the  people,  and  he  knew  that  every  one  of  his 
countrymen  might  see  the  bright  vision  as  well  as  he.  It  was 
the  nationally  possible  vision ;  for  all  the  nation  had  lived 
and  grown  amid  the  same  influences  which  had  moulded 
himself.  Ay,  here  was  the  bitter  fact,  that  the  ideal  was  not 
his  alone,  but  it  was  known  to  all.  It  had  been  pictured  to 
their  fathers  by  prophets  long  before,  and  now  men  turned 
carelessly  away  from  that  which  they  knew  to  be  pure,  high, 
and  worthy  of  their  nation  ;  and  they  were  grovelling  in 
decay. 

Yet  they  were  men  —  living,  impressible  souls.  The 
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preacher  knew  that  it  was  possible  to  move  them,  and  the 
torrent  of  indignation  and  argument  which  he  poured  out 
is  all  afire  with  eloquence.  His  faith  in  Jehovah’s  love 
touched  his  lips,  his  very  manner  of  speech ;  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  great  love  was  to  exalt  Judah,  to  elevate  man¬ 
kind,  not  to  cut  off  utterly,  “  not  to  make  a  full  end.” 
Therefore  Isaiah  lays  hold  of  his  fellows  by  the  heartstrings ; 
now  he  moves  the  ties  that  bind  men  to  the  past ;  now  the 
pulse  that  quickens  at  the  approach  of  beauty.  His  discourse 
appeared  as  nothing  new  or  strange  to  his  hearers,  not  dis¬ 
course  of  something  hard  to  love  or  comprehend,  but  founded 
on  all  the  truth  and  goodness  which  the  fathers  had  known 
and  loved.  As  we  to-day  lay  hold  of  a  religious  veneration 
that  has  been  growing  for  two  thousand  years,  —  as,  when 
we  preach,  we  utter  first  the  words  that  all  Christ’s  followers 
have  read,  and  that  all  men  reverence,  and  then  we  seek  to 
win  to  righteousness  by  arguments  based  on  these,  —  so 
Isaiah  was  wont  to  preach  at  times  from  an  elder  prophecy 
as  his  text  (ii.  2  ff. ;  xvi.  6  ff.,  13).  Again,  he  would  speak 
a  parable  —  the  lovely  song  of  the  lover’s  vineyard,  or  the 
story  of  the  husbandman  —  to  hush  the  multitude,  and  carry 
his  argument  by  guile,  as  it  were,  to  their  hearts  (v.  1  ff.  ; 
xxviii.  23  ff.).  Again,  his  discourse  is  measured  in  equal 
stanzas,  and  at  each  pause  he  cries  the  solemn  refrain  : 
“  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is 
stretched  out  still  ”  ;  and  the  dreadful,  frequent  sound  strikes 
home  on  the  soul  like  a  funeral  knell.  He  seems  to  have 
searched  all  forms  of  utterance,  and  gathered  all  that  was 
fittest  to  win  men’s  hearts. 

Listen  to  him  discoursing  in  his  own  tongue ;  see  there 
his  rich  play  with  thought  and  word,  his  skill  in  that  delicate 
balancing  of  sentences  so  pleasant  to  the  Semitic  ear.  What¬ 
ever  is  attractive  in  speech,  in  word,  in  arrangement,  in 
adornment,  whatever  is  quick  and  vivid,  whatever  will  leap 
quick  to  the  centre  of  the  hearer’s  soul,  all  that  is  massive 
yet  tender,  rich  yet  simple,  he  pours  out  with  brilliant  dex¬ 
terity,  but  with  familiar  ease,  with  tremendous  earnestness, 
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and  gentlest  love.  As  you  read  you  see  a  living  panorama, 
the  streets  so  full,  —  here  stately  grandees,  there  crouching, 
mean  men,  yonder  the  dazzling  magician,  the  rolling  chariot, 
the  ogling  coquettes ;  you  hear  songs  in  this  gay  house,  and 
yonder  the  cry  of  the  poor  man  and  the  widow.  Suddenly 
there  comes  the  hissing  of  hastening  storm ;  the  earth 
trembles  in  God’s  great  earthquake ;  you  feel  in  the  preacher’s 
words  the  very  shaking  and  clashing  and  falling;  you  see 
the  dirty  holes  whence  the  bats  fly  out  as  the  idols  are  flung 
in,  and  here  and  there  the  terrified  owners  fleeing  to  the  hill¬ 
tops  round  about,  where  they  may  perhaps  be  safe  from 
tumbling  walls.  The  threat  of  earthquake  may  seem  vain  ; 
and  of  invasion,  as  absurd  ;  but  the  day  shall  come,  and 
then  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted.  He  will  then  also  exalt 
the  faithful  remnant  with  himself ;  for  they  are  with  him. 
The  divine  purpose  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  evil  shall  not  abide 
forever ;  righteousness  shall  fill  the  land ;  and  from  every 
house  shall  then  rise  the  smoking  pillar  that  indicates  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  God’s  people. 

But  Isaiah’s  warnings  were  little  heeded,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  northern  allies  were  laying  Judah  waste,  and  fast 
hemming  in  Jerusalem.  These  allies  seem  to  have  hoped  to 
consolidate  one  great  Palestinian  union  that  should  break 
the  Assyrian  wave  from  the  northeast,  or  the  Egyptian  from 
the  southwest,  and  they  desired  to  hold  the  comparatively 
safe  fortress  of  Zion,  hidden  as  it  was  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains,  just  outside  of  the  fertile  plains,  where  invading  armies 
were  wont  to  linger,  aside  from  the  great  highway  of  the 
coast,  and  yet  in  a  measure  commanding  that  highway.  They 
would  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  David  and  destroy  its  ancient 
claim  to  leadership,  enthroning  over  Judah  a  creature  of 
their  own.  In  the  weakness  of  Ahaz  they  saw  their  opportu¬ 
nity.  Isaiah  preached  again  of  danger,  but  now,  when  the 
enemy  was  at  the  very  door,  observe  how  different  his  tone. 
The  symbols  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  to  Judah,  to 
Jehovah  were  dishonored  by  these  allies’  threats  of  violence. 
The  great  faith  in  Jehovah’s  love  for  Jerusalem  and  for  David 
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was  mocked.  It  is  in  such  an  hour  that  a  great  faith  rises, 
swells,  bursts  forth,  and  the  preacher’s  divinely  kindled  utte- 
ance  is  the  very  word  of  God.  In  Jehovah’s  name  Isaiah 
goes  forth  to  preach  courage,  strength,  trust  in  God’s  ancient 
promise  of  his  love.  It  is  a  message  for  David’s  son,  and 
Isaiah  bears  it  fearlessly  to  the  king.  What  matters  it  that 
Ahaz  sneers,  coldly  declining  the  fervid  preacher’s  comfort  ? 
Confused  by  the  insult,  yet  not  confounded,  the  warm  heart 
fills,  and  the  old  faith  trembles  to  his  lips  with  a  mysterious 
utterance.  He  cries,  “  God  is  with  us !  ”  and  then  with 
fearful  solemnity  he  reasons  before  this  foolish  king  who 
despises  Jehovah :  “  Thou,  Ahaz,  carest  not  for  him,  there¬ 
fore  thou  art  not  of  us.  Thou  and  such  as  thou  art  shall 
be  shaved  away  as  one  shaves  the  beard,  and  Jehovah’s 
purpose  to  exalt  us  shall  stand.”  In  this  hour  of  insult  to 
man  and  God  the  blow  to  the  prophet’s  spirit  was  like  a  stroke 
upon  the  face,  and  the  pained  voice  ceased  ;  but  the  com¬ 
munion  with  God  ceased  not,  and  the  prophet  wrote  a  record 
of  that  communing  for  us,  revealing  how  his  eloquent  dis¬ 
course  was  born  of  hidden  intercourse  with  God.  He  wrote  : 
“  Jehovah  spake  to  me,  laying  a  strong  hand  upon  me,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Fear  not  their  fear.’  Therefore  I  will  wait.  Behold, 
I  and  my  children  are  for  signs,  even  when  voiceless  yet 
full  of  meaning.  King  Ahaz  would  not  hear  me,  but  he  saw 
this  lad,  my  son  ,  by  my  side.  His  name  is  known, 

it  ever  preaches  of  judgment  and  of  the  returning  remnant. 
All  men  know  my  name,  ,  and  as  they  utter  that  they 
preach  ‘  Jehovah  is  salvation.’  Jehovah  saveth.  The  saved 
remnant  shall  return,  and  a  true  son  of  David  shall  then  be 
king.” 

Isaiah’s  faith  was  not  in  vain.  A  prince  soon  came  to 
reign  whose  spirit  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  prophet. 
Ahaz  bought  freedom  from  the  Canaanite  alliance  by  laying 
himself  and  his  treasures  and  his  people  beneath  the  Assyrian 
emperor’s  feet,  and  for  a  whole  generation  Judah  was  a 
vassal.  But  Ahaz  died  in  726,  and  his  son  Hezekiali  reigned, 
of  whom  we  read  that  “  he  trusted  in  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel; 
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SO  that  after  him  was  none  like  him  among  the  kings  of 
Judah,  nor  any  that  was  before  him.”  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings  even  Josiah,  the  great  reformer 
of  a  century  later,  was  not  a  man  of  faith  like  Hezekiah ; 
aye,  even  the  great  David  was  counted  less  faithful  than  the 
royal  pupil  of  Isaiah.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  and  of  the 
historians  of  those  days  Hezekiah  was  indeed  a  “  Wonderful 
Counsellor,  a  Prince  of  Peace.”  And  who  shall  say  that 
Hezekiah’s  character  was  not  largely  due  to  Isaiah’s  influ¬ 
ence  ?  Then  as  now  the  man  of  God  was  entrusted  with  the 
working  out  of  the  divine  answer  to  his  divinely  taught  desire. 
No  doubt  the  preacher  won  the  prince’s  heart,  and  such 
work  may  such  preachers  do  to-day. 

We  have  comparatively  few  of  Isaiah’s  Judean  discourses 
from  the  later  half  of  his  ministry.  But  here  let  us  observe 
that  he  preached  not  to  Judean  audiences  only.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  Zion  sanctuary  may  not  be  called  a  narrow 
particularist’s  care  for  Judah  only.  His  doctrine  was  that 
Judah  was  but  the  centre  whence  preachers  should  go  out  to 
all  men.  One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  discourse  on  the  coming  golden  age  declares  that  even 
then  the  business  of  Judah  shall  be  to  preach  to  all  the 
world,  and  by  this  preaching  to  heal  and  save  mankind. 
Further,  he  himself  sends  special  messages  to  neighboring 
tribes  and  far-off  kingdoms.  He  sent  peculiarly  tender  words 
to  Samaria  when  she  revolted  from  Assyria  and  fought 
desperately  for  life  through  three  long  years  of  siege  ere  she 
was  crushed  to  almost  utter  ruin.  The  beautiful  city  sat 
like  a  crown  upon  the  hill-top  that  rises  gracefully  out  of 
one  of  earth’s  loveliest  and  richest  vales ;  but  the  fair  Samaria 
was  full  of  wine-loving  men  who  foolishly  mocked  the  prophet, 
turning  the  very  simplicity  and  persistence  of  his  teaching 
into  a  reproach,  but  thereby  testifying  to  his  faithful 
kindness  (xxviii.  9  ff.). 

Tlirough  all  that  siege  of  Samaria  Judah  was  uneasy,  as  she 
well  miglit  be  ;  for  a  besieging  army  is  a  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bor.  There  was  now  a  double  temptation  to  play  off  the 
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Egyptian  power  in  the  south  against  the  Assyrians  in  the 
north.  Each  of  these,  doubtless,  regarded  Canaan  as  valuable 
for  outer  defence  and  offence  against  the  other,  and  as  a  rich 
source  of  tribute  also.  There  was  in  Jerusalem  a  faction 
who  thought  they  saw  political  capital  in  this,  and  who 
schemed  secretly  to  contract  sham  alliances,  now  with  Egypt, 
now  with  Assyria.  Isaiah’s  keen  eyes  followed  them,  and 
he  divined  their  purpose.  His  course  was  quickly  chosen ; 
he  would  forestall  them  by  moving  the  people  to  a  truer 
policy.  He  builds  his  manly  discourse  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tion,  crying,  “  Be  honest ;  trust  in  Mount  Zion  ”  ;  or,  to  trans¬ 
late  his  counsel  in  paraphrase  :  ‘  To  lie  is  to  pull  out  stones 
from  the  walls  of  our  life.  It  is  to  make  a  “  bed  shorter  than 
that  a  man  may  stretch  himself  upon  it,  a  covering  narrower 
than  that  a  man  may  wrap  himself  therein.”  It  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  man  and  to  all  real  relations,  therefore  it  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  Jehovah.  Trust  in  his  plans.  Behold  his  character 
which  he  reveals  in  Zion.  Believe  that  he  dwells  among  us. 
Build  your  policy  on  that  foundation.  C3’’n^  sib  “  The 

faithful  man  shall  make  no  hasty  flight.”  They  who  are 
trustworthy  are  ready  for  all  events’  (xxviii.  14  ff.).  Some¬ 
what  later  he  discovers  fully  one  of  the  political  plots  of  this 
Egyptian  party,  and  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of  indignant 
scorn  :  “  Pharaoh’s  strength  shall  be  shame.  Woe  to  them 
that  go  down  thither.”  But  why  forbid  patriotism  ?  Is  a 
burden  ever  honorable  ?  Isaiah  appeals  to  reason  inspired 
with  faith.  ‘  Assyria’s  immense  might  is  but  the  work  of 
Jehovah’s  providence,  and  rebellion  now  would  be  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  Jehovah’s  love  w’ill  preserve  Judah  long  after 
Assyria  is  forgotten.  Let  us  not  frustrate  our  hopes  and 
his  purposes.  Learn  of  his  wisdom  from  the  parable  of  the 
husbandman,  who  ordereth  all  his  labors,  ploughing  this  and 
letting  that  lie  fallow  ’  (xxviii.  23-29).  In  this  modern  day 
of  temptation  to  force  Providence  for  the  sake  of  the  af)j)arent 
interests  of  the  few  we  may  well  think  of  Isaiah’s  parable. 
Let  us  know  God,  and  be  humbly  thankful  for  his  providence. 

Samaria  fell  at  last ;  and  now  all  Judah  trembled  before  a 
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real  danger,  lest  the  troops,  flushed  with  victory,  should 
march  the  few  miles  south  and  sack  Jerusalem.  The  heroic 
prophet  shared  the  people’s  fear.  Raising  his  old  watch-word, 
nih*',  he  went  forth  to  preach  God’s  comfort  to  his 
people.  His  discourse  in  this  hour,  as  we  read  it  in  chap, 
x.-xii.,  is  one  of  the  grandest,  yet  tenderest  utterances, 
most  magnificent  in  conception,  yet  humblest  in  devotion, 
that  ever  poured  from  eloquent  lips  in  the  hour  of  faith’s 
trial  and  faith’s  victory.  He  pictures  the  Assyrian  host,  the 
proud  rod  of  God,  a  very  forest,  so  many  are  the  spears, 
waving,  moving,  hurrying  on  till  Jerusalem  is  beneath  their 
shadow,  then  at  once  consumed.  But  this  shall  be  only  a 
part  of  the  wonderful  deliverance.  Another  rod  of  Jehovah 
shall  grow ;  the  final  development  of  the  national  history 
seems  at  hand,  the  high  ideal  is  surely  now  to  be  fulfilled. 
Jehovah  is  with  us,  the  great  Spirit  rests  upon  Judah’s  prince, 
and  so  abiding  that  Spirit  shall  make  the  prince’s  spirit  all 
godlike.  He  shall  be  changed  ;  all  things  shall  be  changed. 
The  prince  shall  purify  the  nation,  and  the  very  beasts  shall 
take  on  a  new  nature.  Not  Judah  only  shall  be  blessed,  but 
from  the  Judean  centre  light,  preaching,  and  peace  shall  flow 
out  to  cover  the  earth. 

Thus  in  the  hour  of  extremity  comes  God’s  opportunity  to 
reveal  himself,  and  the  excited  seer  leaps  from  darkest  fears 
up  to  his  loftiest  thought,  his  most  unworldly  vision.  The 
great  religious  fact  of  the  world  shall  work  out  the  great 
moral  change.  The  Almighty  God  is  the  author  of  the  highest 
hope.  He  is  now  purging  by  his  rod,  and  there  shall  be  only 
a  remnant  left.  So  far  the  great  preachers  of  the  past  had 
also  preached ;  but  Isaiah  looks  far  deeper  into  human  hearts, 
and  sees  the  lack  in  that  elder  preaching.  Why  should  the 
remnant  who  are  left  do  better  than  all  others  ?  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Immanuel  solves  the  great  problem.  The  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  rests  upon  us,  his  abiding  shall  change  all  hearts. 
Then  shall  we  forever  preach  him  to  the  world. 

It  was  the  abiding  of  that  Spirit  upon  Isaiah  that  filled  him 
with  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  Jehovah  and  made  him 
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preach,  made  him  what  he  was,  and  made  him  utter  himself, 
his  inmost,  central,  moving  self,  to  his  fellows.  It  was 
,  the  abiding  Spirit  that  kindled  the  great  preacher’s 
thouglit  and  that  inspired  him  to  sing,  as  he  closed  his  splen¬ 
did  prophecy,  the  glorious  song : 

Pin*'  run 

•  T  I  ••  • 

nntx  noax 

“  Behold,  Jehovah  is  my  salvation ; 

I  trust,  and  shall  not  tremble.” 

Jehovah  was  already  there  ;  Isaiah’s  life  was  filled  with  sal¬ 
vation.  Fitly  was  he  called  .  It  was  of  small  conse¬ 

quence  that  the  actual  form  of  deliverance  did  not  realize 
the  seer’s  vision.  Indeed,  there  pervades  all  Isaiah’s  dis¬ 
courses  a  tone  of  indifference  towards  mere  outward  success. 
Witness  his  counsel  that  no  Egyptian  help  be  sought  against 
Assyria.  His  work  during  the  long  years  in  which  Hezekiah 
quietly  paid  tribute  shows  the  same.  The  kingdom  had  rest, 
gathering  strength  and  proving  Isaiah’s  wisdom,  and  in  these 
quiet  years  there  grew  up  new  carelessness  and  religious 
formalism.  It  was  doubtless  in  these  years  that  Isaiah 
wrote  at  least  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  denounc¬ 
ing  ritual  and  sacrifices.  Beneath  these,  men  thought  they 
could  hide  their  uncleanness  from  Jehovah’s  sight.  But 
the  sacredness  of  Zion  meant  to  Isaiah  no  intrinsic  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  place  which  made  sacrifices  and  prayers  sacred 
because  offered  there.  To  him  that  sacredness  (®‘;jP)  meant 
the  preciousness  to  Jehovah  of  an  abode  among  his  loved 
ones.  To  Isaiah,  and  such  as  Isaiah,  the  place  was  precious 
where  they  meditated  on  God,  felt  him  near  them,  communed 
with  him.  In  his  thought  holiness  was  not  so  much  some¬ 
thing  to  be  attained  unto  by  Israel  as  something  already 
possessed  by  Israel.  Israel  was  separate  )  unto  Jehovah, 
as  Jehovah  was  separate  unto  Israel.  That  which 

was  God’s  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  men  was  God’s 
preciousness  to  Israel.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  or,  the  One 
holy  to  Israel,  separate  for  Israel,  became  such  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  love  he  bore  toward  Israel,  by  which  he  seemed  set 
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apart  for  them,  their  own  treasure.  Such  was  to  Isaiah  the 
meaning  of  lioliness.  It  was  not  a  characteristic  of  God  to 
be  thought  of  with  fear,  nor  a  characteristic  of  man  to  be 
sought  after  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  was  something  in  God’s 
character  tliought  of  with  unmixed  delight  by  every  one  who 
understood  it ;  it  was  something  possessed  already  hy  every 
child  of  God.  Zion  also  was  holy ;  but  only  because  there 
true  children  of  Israel  were  about  their  God.  If  these  were 
wanting,  then  gifts  and  words,  sacrifices  and  prayers,  could 
not  be  holy.  We  are  apt  to  misread  to-day  the  spiritual 
Hebrew’s  idea  of  holiness,  reading  into  it  much  that  has  come 
to  us  through  monasticism  from  heathenism.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  return  to  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  Isaiah,  and 
see  to  it  simply  that  we  are  one  with  Christ  in  our  principle 
of  life  and  in  our  service,  assured  that  holiness  will  then  be 
truly  possessed.  For  holiness  is  hardly  an  object  to  be  grasped, 
but  a  quality  which  accompanies  certain  character, —  scarcely 
even  the  flower  so  much  as  the  flower’s  fragrance. 

We  possess  few  of  Isaiah’s  words  from  these  more  quiet 
years ;  but  results  tell  us  that  they  must  have  been  full  of 
pastor-like  care.  The  century  had  nearly  closed  when  we 
hear  again  the  voice  that  spoke  loudest  over  stormiest  waves. 
The  iron  monarch  Sargon  of  Assyria  died  in  704,  and  then 
arose  a  great  revolt  in  the  southwest.  Hezekiah,  too,  threw 
off  the  yoke  and  joined  in  the  wide  alliance  to  resist  the  new 
emperor  Sennacherib,  who  w’as  eagerly  hurrying  to  subdue 
again  the  revolting  people.  Calmly  the  venerable  Isaiah 
looks  out  on  the  troubled  horizon,  and  rises  to  preach  the 
old  faith  once  more.  His  aged  voice  trembles,  he  turns 
from  discourse  to  prayer : 

“O  Jehovah,  be  favorable  unto  us, 

For  we  have  waited  for  thee  ”  (xxxiii.  2  ff.). 

Now  he  is  ready  to  preach  again  as  of  old : 

“  Jehovah  is  exalted, 

He  dwelleth  ever  in  a  lofty  place, 

And  Zion  hath  he  filled  with  righteousness.” 

“  The  righteous  also  shall  dwell  in  lofty  places 
Exalted  in  rocky  fastnesses.” 
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“  A  king  in  royal  splendour  thou  shalt  see.” 

“  The  people  who  dwell  in  Zion 
Are  forgiven  their  inhjuity.” 

Love  for  men  and  faith' in  God  can  thus  believe  and  preach 
it.  Listen  again  to  the  aged  prophet.  He  is  silent  awhile, 
absorbed  in  thought  of  the  Great  Presence.  He  sees  God’s 
purposes.  Now  he  speaks  again  ;  it  is  the  very  voice  of  God  : 

“  I  have  already  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  Asshur ; 

I  have  already  turned  thee  back 
By  the  way  that  thou  earnest. 

I  have  hedged  over  this  city  to  save  it, 

For  mine  own  sake. 

And  for  my  servant  David’s  sake  ”  (cxxxvii.  21  IT.). 

Isaiah’s  last  words  are  like  all  that  went  before  them, 
messages  of  peace  through  faith.  This  is  true  preaching. 
Thus  do  all  true  preachers  preach,  and  their  words  are  the 
words  of  God,  for  they  are  according  to  the  mind  of  God, 
who  inspires  them. 

Do  we  ask  now  for  the  story  of  the  great  preacher’s  latter 
days  ?  No  answer  can  anywhere  be  found.  His  life’s  story 
lies  all  in  this,  that  he  brought  life  to  men  by  preaching. 
His  record  is  all  a  record  of  words  of  God.  Fitly  did  the 
recorders  forget  those  lines  of  the  picture  that  are  but  human, 
and  leave  us  only  the  visions  of  a  man  who  was  with  God. 
The  words  of  Isaiah  are  a  vision  of  God.  Happy  the  preacher 
who  gazes  thereon,  for  he  shall  thence  reflect  the  same  light 
and  life.  The  man  disappeared  and  was  not ;  but  all  later 
Hebrew  history  bears  the  impress  of  his  moulding  hand.  I 
have  not  time  to  tell  here  how  king  Hezekiah  gave  formal 
realization  to  Isaiah’s  great  faith,  sending  out  from  Zion  influ¬ 
ences  that  purified  all  the  land.  Nor  can  I  tell  the  story  of 
Manasseh’s  reaction,  how  soon  it  spent  itself,  and  how  that 
king  reigned  for  fifty-five  years,  longer  far  than  any  other 
king  save  one.  Oriental  kings  who  reign  long  are  generally 
able  men  ;  and,  moreover,  we  read  that  after  Manasseh’s 
earlier  reactionary  days  he  turned  and  followed  his  father 
Hezekiah’s  footsteps.  How  much  of  Isaiah’s  influence  is 
traceable  here !  The  next  king  began  also  with  a  reaction, 
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but  ere  long  conspiracy  slew  him.  Yet  the  people,  grown 
order-loving  under  those  influences  which  Isaiah  had  begun, 
brought  the  conspirators  to  justice,  and  set  upon  the  throne 
Josiah,  the  great  reformer,  and  the  final  royal  establisher  of 
the  temple  upon  Mount  Zion  as  the  one  only  sanctuary  of 
the  Hebrews.  Under  him  the  Isaian  doctrine  became  the 
established  state  religion,  and  now  the  lofty  spiritual  heights, 
whence  the  giant  of  the  past  had  thundered,  became  the  easy 
plains  where  sluggish  souls  lay  down  in  a  new  sleep  of 
formalism.  Such,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  course  of 
men’s  religious  history.  A  fresh  system  of  sacerdotalism  is 
the  sure  mark  of  the  graves  and  the  recent  homes  of  spiritual 
heroes. 

We  have  listened  to  the  great  preacher  from  the  day  of 
his  call  till  the  day  when  God  took  him,  and  he  was  not. 
I  have,  indeed,  scarcely  alluded  to  any  of  his  discourses  to 
audiences  not  immediately  about  himself,  for  it  was  especially 
with  his  work  as  a  preacher,  from  whom  we  may  learn  to 
preach,  that  we  have  had  to  do.  Intensely  important  to  the 
preacher,  as  a  theologian,  are,  indeed,  many  other  questions 
connected  with  the  book.  But  with  our  present  purpose  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  indicate  these.  We  have  seen 
Isaiah’s  direct  work  —  his  hidden  spring  of  life,  his  outlook, 
and  the  high  ideal  which  he  preached.  We  have  seen  him 
mount  up  and  stand  near  Jehovah,  the  one  majestic  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Controller  of  all,  before  whom  men  are  atoms,  and 
all  powers  but  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  To  such  lofty  height 
of  religious  thought  the  Semitic  mind  rose  early,  while  our 
Indo-European  fathers  grovelled  long  amid  fancies  of  gods 
that  were  as  contemptible  as  selfish  men.  Yet  Isaiah  shrank 
not  in  fear  of  that  overshadowing  presence.  He  sat  within 
it*,  and  felt  a  warm  affection  touching  him  on  every  side, 
until  he  knew  himself  precious  to  God,  and  knew  God  as 
the  Precious  One,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Man  and  God 
were  each  holy  to  the  other.  Here  lay  the  wondrous  mag¬ 
netism  that  drew  him  to  gaze  on  both,  God  and  man,  and  to 
sp^ak  for  the  one  to  the  other.  And  Isaiah  was  but  a  part 
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of  a  patriarchal  tribe,  his  life  and  relations  were  to  him  only 
representative  of  those  of  the  great  family.  Therefore  all 
his  nation  seemed  to  him  precious  to  Jehovah;  his  fathers, 
his  brethren,  all  the  children  of  Israel,  ay,  even  the  land 
itself,  their  cities  and  villages,  and,  above  all,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sanctuary  in  Zion,  all  were  precious  to  Jehovah.  Yet 
many  cared  not.  Observe  here  how  his  thought  of  man 
awoke  while  he  thought  of  God.  His  theology  was  the  basis 
of  his  anthropology  and  of  his  philanthropy.  While  he  medi¬ 
tates  on  God,  by  the  inspiration  of  God  and  in  his  name,  he 
rises  to  arouse  men  from  their  awful  indifference.  To  this 
man  of  sublime  faith  his  own  inner  ideal  is  the  God-given 
vision  of  God’s  purpose,  and  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
great  Spirit’s  communion  with  himself  he  draws  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God’s  method  for  raising  men  to  the  ideal  height. 
His  gospel  of  salvation  is  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  resting 
upon  men  gives  wisdom  and  discernment,  counsel  and 
might,  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  This  way  of 
salvation  is  no  mere  speculative  theory,  but  rests  on  the 
preacher’s  own  actual  experience.  On  the  foundation  of 
communion  with  God,  that  is,  on  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  brings  him  life,  or,  as  we  may  say,  on  the  basis  of  a 
living  theology  he  builds  his  gospel  of  salvation.  On  that 
foundation,  also,  he  builds  all  his  practice  of  preaching,  for 
never  were  discourses  more  singularly  observant  of  the  facts 
of  God’s  providence,  never  was  preaching  more  directly 
aimed  at  the  times,  or  more  skilfully  spoken  into  the  very 
ear  of  the  soul  —  into  the  ear  which  God  formed  for  hearing 
his  own  voice. 

Here,  then,  may  preachers  learn  how  to  preach,  here  study 
what  their  calling  is.  Here  may  they  find  the  foundations, 
the  eternal  laws  of  spiritual  influence,  the  philosophy  on 
which  they  must  stand, if  they  would  win  and  save;  the  rocks 
which  endure  forever  while  the  tides  of  excitement  rise  and 
fall,  while  the  sands  of  thoughtlessness  shift,  and  the  waves 
of  development  roll  on  forever.  Here  shall  we  learn  how 
and  also  what  we  must  preach.  For  preaching  has  been 
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well  defined,  by  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  and  profoundest 
of  lecturers  on  homiletics,  as  “  public  discourse  on  religious 
truth  with  a  view  to  persuasion.”  It  might  be  difficult  to 
reach  a  definition  of  religious  truth  which  would  satisfy  us 
all ;  yet  evidently  it  includes  and  nearly  equals  “  the  facts 
concerning  our  feeling  or  mind  toward  God  and  our  faith  as 
to  his  feeling  or  mind  toward  us.”  Discourse  on  these  facts 
means  utterance  of  the  realities  of  the  unseen.  It  speaks  of 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  and  spring  of  our  life.  It 
declares  the  character  of  that  Will  which  ordains  all  things, — 
all  beginnings,  all  evolutions,  all  histories.  It  tells  of  the 
heart  which  is  eternal,  and  which  ultimately  controls  our 
existence,  our  possessions,  our  joys,  our  fate.  It  asks  what 
are  our  thoughts  of  God  ?  It  tests  them  all,  searching  them 
from  the  most  subtile  hidden  meditation  to  the  minutest  outer 
consequence,  testing  whether  they  agree  with  the  truths  of 
God,  sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  It  asks  what  is  real 
in  the  unseen  and  what  are  our  ideals. 

Moreover,  to  creatures  such  as  we  are  these  realities  and 
ideals  must  be  the  motives  to  action.  They  are  the  marks 
toward  which  we  press,  or  at  which  we  gaze  as  we  foolishly 
float  away  from  them.  Discourse  on  religious  truth,  therefore, 
concerns  character.  Here  it  reaches  its  highest  task ;  for 
the  soul’s  power  to  create  its  character  is  its  most  nearly 
Godlike  nature.  Language  almost  fails  when  we  try  to  touch 
and  examine  this  our  creative  work,  to  know  its  features,  to 
describe  it ;  for  character  is  altogether  a  spiritual  thing,  and 
eludes  our  language,  which  is  so  material.  Yet  we  do  each 
know  that  something  which  we  bear  in  us  is  our  own  utterly. 
We  charge  ourselves  only  with  its  existence.  Responsibility 
for  it  we  bear  alone.  So  exalted  is  the  power  whereby  we 
do  right  or  wrong,  that  it  transcends  even  the  power  by 
which  God  created  us  fit  to  have  such  power.  It  stands 
alone  on  equal  plane  with  that  power  by  which  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  does  right. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  high  calling  of  the  preacher,  that  he 
shall  set  before  a  man  the  motives  that  move  God.  But 
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whence  shall  we  bring  these  ?  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  What  tremendous  solemnity  gathers  about  this 
work  of  persuasion !  Preaching  is  discourse  on  religious 
truth  with  a  view  to  persuasion !  Persuasion  there  must  be. 
We  must  influence  character,  else  we  do  not  preach.  The 
preacher’s  work  is  not  begun,  if  he  have  simply  tried  to  move 
men’s  intellect,  or  if  his  hearers  only  say  that  intellectually 
his  argument  is  very  convincing.  In  truth,  such  language  is 
fallacious.  It  is  impossible  so  to  divorce  a  man’s  intellect  from 
his  soul  that  while  the  intellect  shall  have  utter  satisfaction  in 
the  discourse,  seeing  pure  harmony  therein,  the  soul  shall  yet 
sit  apart  from  all  this  unsatisfied.  But  how  shall  we  then 
persuade  men  ?  Where  shall  we  learn  the  moving  arguments 
that  lie  always  before  God,  weighed  by  him,  moving  him,  and 
alone  fit  to  move  men  ?  Let  us  turn  to  Jesus’s  words  ;  for  the 
true  method  of  solution  of  every  theological  problem  is  to  fall 
back  on  the  foundations  of  theology.  Listen  to  the  primitive 
doctrine  :  “  And  I  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw 
all  men  unto  myself.”  Spoken  first  with  a  material  sense, 
the  words  are  figurative  of  a  cardinal  Christian  faith.  “  They 
preached  Christ.”  The  vision  of  Christ  overpowers  and  wins 
by  its  bright  glory,  its  ineffable  beauty,  its  love  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  And  the  preaching  of  Christ  —  true  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  that  bright  revelation  of  the  Eternal  One  —  is  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  face  of  God,  is  declaration  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  great  love  and  justice  of  his  purposes.  There¬ 
fore  the  Christian  doctrine  of  preaching  is  that  the  disclosure 
of  God  himself  will  persuade  men.  It  is  thus  our  Christian 
doctrine  that  discourse  concerning  all  religious  truth,  the 
setting  forth  of  the  unseen  realities,  the  exposition  of  the 
divine  ideal,  is  the  discourse  by  which  persuasion  is  wrought ; 
for  this  is  disclosure  of  God.  Such  discourse  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher ;  our  work  is  to  manifest  God.  True  it  is, 
indeed,  that  we  have  to  set  before  man  the  motives  that  move 
God  ;  for  what  moves  God  save  his  own  perfect  thoughts  ? 
Set  these  before  men,  reveal  God  himself,  preach  the  eternal 
truth,  and  men  will  be  persuaded.  Lay  hold  of  men  as  Isaiah 
VoL.  XXXIX.  No.  154.  37 
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did ;  bring  them  before  Jehovah’s  unveiled  face ;  let  God 
and  man  gaze,  eye  to  eye,  each  into  the  other’s  soul.  Then 
the  child  will  know  his  Father ;  the  prodigal  son  will  return ; 
the  man  shall  see  the  great  motive  as  God  sees  it,  and  will 
choose  it.  Such  was  Isaiah’s  preaching.  He  looked  on  God’s 
purposes,  and  declared  them ;  he  revealed  God’s  character. 
Standing  by  faith  near  God,  he  uttered  and  was  a  revelation 
of  God  ;  for  he  worked  along  God’s  methods  for  God’s  ends. 

The  preacher  must  ever  abide  with  God,  near  him,  that  he 
may  gain  God’s  view  of  men  and  things,  that  he  may  know 
the  truth  concerning  all.  And  he  who  companies  with  the 
men  of  God  shall  be  in  the  company  of  God.  The  preacher 
w'ho  stands  beside  Isaiah  and  Isaiah’s  peers -stands  near 
God,  and  is  himself  Isaiah’s  peer.  The  man  who  searches, 
as  Isaiah  searched,  the  ways  of  God,  his  providence,  his 
character,  —  he  who  searches  men  as  Isaiah  searched  their 
deeds  and  their  nature,  —  the  man  who  studies  as  Isaiah 
studied,  and  enters  into  the  ways  and  word  whereby  God 
moves  within  men,  even  into  the  ways  and  words  wdiereby 
he  suffers  men  to  move  men  —  he  who  studies  the  history  of 
men’s  souls,  —  he  shall  discover  God ;  he  shall  see  God  in 
Christ;  and,  constrained  by  that  living  vision,  he  shall  preach. 
The  vision  shall  persuade  men,  and  they  will  live. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PROF.  W.  ROBERTSON  SMITH  FROM  A  CONSERVATIVE 
STAND-POINT.» 

BY  REV.  JOHN  PHELPS  TAYLOR,  NEW  LONDON,  CT. 

TVho  is  Robertson  Smith  ?  A  Scotchman,  with  the  national 
acuteness  and  fervor  ;  the  son  of  a  minister,  inheriting  high 
mental  and  spiritual  gifts ;  a  student  of  Semitic  languages 
and  letters  in  the  schools  . of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn, 
under  teacliers  like  Paul  de  Lagarde,  the  brilliant  successor 
of  Ewald.  At  the  age  of  six  able  to  read  Hebrew,  he  was 
made  at  twenty-four  Professor  of  Old  Testatnent  Exegesis  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  His  scholarly  eminence 
raised  him  naturally  to  the  membership  of  the  Biblical  Re¬ 
vision  Committee,  and  to  the  staff  of  contributors  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In  the  last  capacity  he  wrote  the 
famous  Article  “  Bible.”  Its  views  were  thought  dangerously 
allied  to  those  of  Kuenen,Wellhausen,and  DeWett8,and  resulted 
in  a  reprimand  and  a  suspension.  Meantime  a  second  Article 
from  his  pen,  on  “  The  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,” 
appeared.  The  vein  was  the  same ;  the  punishment  was 
greater.  Professor  Smith  was  deposed  from  his  chair.  That 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  deliver  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
the  twelve  lectures  composing  “  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,”  which  we  are  now  to  review. 

We  need  to  note  the  nature  of  this  book  with  some  pre¬ 
cision.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  not  a  polemical  arraignment  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  special  commission  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Those  he  had  demolished  by  an  extemporaneous  address, 
which  for  cogency  of  logic,  mastery  of  subject,  and  loftiness 
of  appeal,  was  worthy  of  the  ringing  cheers  it  drew  from  a 

1  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A. 
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house  two  thirds  hostile.  Not  to  the  prejudices  of  clerical 
antagonists,  but  to  the  inquiries  of  laymen  friends,  is  his  book 
addressed.  It  aims  to  unfold  the  alphabet  of  biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  That  biblical  criticism  is  the  legitimate  interpretation 
of  historical  facts,  and  not  the  invention  of  modern  scholars, 
is  his  postulate.  That  it  has  yielded  certain  definite  results 
in  opposition  to  the  traditional  theory  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  is  his  proposition.  All  that  the  scope  of  the  work 
requires,  all  that  the  limitations  of  a  quarterly  permit  the 
present  writer,  is  a  review  confined  to  certain  salient  points, 
and  addressed  to  the  average  educated  reader  of  the  Bible. 
To  survey  the  volume  from  this  specific  and  untechnical 
stand-point  is  the  task  on  which  he  now  enters. 

Our  opening  word  must  be  one  of  praise.  It  is  hard  to 
avoid  even  what  may  seem  extravagant  commendation.  Few 
books  combine  so  many  excellences.  It  has  research  without 
pedantry,  and  freshness  without  sensationalism.  Over  an 
abstruse  theme  the  author  has  flung  the  mantle  of  simplicity. 
His  lucidity  of  phrase  and  grouping  of  material  show  the 
hand  of  a  master.  With  the  terseness  of  a  soldier  he  blends 
the  charm  of  the  novelist.  On  every  page  one  sees  the 
clearness  and  candor,  the  courage  and  cogency,  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  loyalty  to  truth.  Tliere  is  no  lecture  of  the  twelve  — 
least  of  all  the  o|)ening  one  —  which  would  not  reward  the 
shaft  of  a  clergyman  with  rich  intellectual  and  moral  nuggets. 
Best  of  all,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  Christian.  Whatever  sympathy  Professor  Smith  may 
have  with  the  methods  and  learning  of  unbelieving  critics, 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  their  doubts  and  denials  of  the 
Christ  of  whom  all  Scripture  is  full.  He  is  persuaded  that 
in  the  Bible  God  himself  sf)eaks  words  of  love  and  life  to  the 
soul.  To  him  its  glory  is  the  personal  Word.  The  devout 
heart  goes  out  toward  the  Christian  controversialist  breathing 
Paul’s  charity,  the  Christian  man  of  childlike  faith  in  the 
things  that  cannot  be  moved,  the  Christian  scholar  clad  in 
the  high  independence  and  sweet  humility  of  a  child  of  the 
Reformation  to  hold  the  reformation  view  of  the  Bible  as  the 
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history  of  the  work  of  redemption  from  the  fall  of  man  to 
the  ascension  of  the  risen  Saviour  and  the  mission  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  church  still  lives.  There  is  a  spiritual, 
no  less  than  an  intellectual  charm  in  our  author’s  handling 
of  “  Criticism  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,”  of 
“  Christian  Interpretation  and  Jewish  Tradition,”  of  “  The 
Scribes,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Canon,”  of  “  The  Psalms, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Pentateuch  with  the  first  Legislation,” 
of  “  The  Law  and  History  of  Israel  before  and  after  the 
Exile  in  their  relation  to  the  Code  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Levitical  Ritual.”  The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  the  book 
is  a  word  of  unequivocal  and  undiluted  admiration.  Eor 
beauty  of  diction,  winningness  of  statement,  affluence  and 
minuteness  of  learning,  and  a  Cliristian  temper  wherein 
sweet  reasonableness  and  noble  blamelessness  vie  with  one 
another,  the  volume  has  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors,  among 
modern  publications  of  its  kind. 

We  are  ready  now  to  take  another  step.  We  admit  the 
validity  of  Professor  Smith’s  assumption,  that  “  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  is  no  invention  of  modern  scholars,  but  the  legitimate 
interpretation  of  historical  facts.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
that  “  a  study  which  is  exclusively  practical  and  devotional 
is  necessarily  imperfect.”  Such  a  method  is  unfair  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  narrowing  and  biasing  to  the  Christian 
mind.  Our  method  accords  rather  with  Professor  Smith, 
where  he  says :  “  The  systematic  student  must  first  and 
above  all  do  justice  to  his  text.”  “  The  first  principle  of 
criticism  is  that  every  book  bears  the  stamp  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced.”  “  The  ordinary 
laws  of  evidence  and  good  sense  we  must  apply  to  the  Bible 
just  as  we  should  to  any  other  ancient  book.”  By  all  means 
read  the  volume  “  as  nearly  as  w'e  can  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  author”  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1882,  p.  138).  “  To 

try  to  suppress  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests 
of  the  purity  of  the  divine  word  is  as  great  a  folly  as  to  think 
that  a  father’s  talk  with  his  child  can  be  best  reported  by 
leaving  out  everything  which  the  child  said,  thought,  and 
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felt.”  Such  views  would  appear  to  be  axioms  in  the  exe- 
getical  realm.  They  are  the  weapons  of  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  of  conservative  and  radical,  of  supernaturalist 
and  rationalist,  of  faith  and  science.  In  the  interest  of 
justice  and  of  truth  we  are  bound  to  allow,  approve,  and  vin¬ 
dicate  them  in  the  method  of  our  author. 

So  much  for  Professor  Smith’s  principle.  What  now  as 
to  his  application  of  it  in  the  latter  half  of  his  book  ?  Is  his 
proposition  sound  that  biblical  criticism  has  yielded  certain 
definite  results  in  opposition  to  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  ?  To  this  point  we  shall  restrict  our 
attention  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  Article,  and  from 
henceforth  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  part  company  with  our 
captivating  author. 

On  the  tlireshold  of  this  our  main  theme,  the  author’s 
statement  of  the  traditional  view  of  the  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory  is  objectionable.  In  chap.  viii.  he  says :  “  On  this 
theory  tlie  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  must  always  have  been 
the  prominent  and  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  old 
covenant  ”  (p.  209).  “  Sacrifice,  atonement,  and  forgiveness 

of  sin  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  hierarchy  and  its 
service”  (p.  211).  “Knowingly  and  obstinately  to  depart 
from  any  ordinance  is  to  sin  against  God  with  a  high  hand, 
and  for  this  there  is  no  forgiveness”  (p.  212).  “The 
Israelite  had  no  right  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law”  (p.  213).  Is  this  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  ?  Not  if  the  kernel  of  the  law,  the 
pantings  of  the  Psalmist,  the  a;jr)eals  of  the  prophets  are  to 
be  our  guide  as  to  the  traditional  view.  Tlie  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  never  laid  down  such  an  iron-bound 
ritualism.  In  that  which  he  gave  Israel  the  moral  law  was 
the  supreme  thing.  For  three  months  that  was  all  he  vouch¬ 
safed  his  people  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Sinai.  At  Sinai 
he  gave  the  decalogue  primarily  and  audibly,  and  wrote  it 
with  his  finger  on  the  stone  tables.  Nay,  by  as  much  as  the 
jewel  is  better  than  the  casket,  he  gave  it  the  place  of  honor, 
putting  it  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  underlying  and  uplifting 
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the  whole  Levitical  worship.  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  was 
expiated  by  no  hierarchical  ceremonial.  By  Moses’  prayer 
God’s  wrath  was  turned  away  (Ex.  xxxii.  30-32).  David 
ate  the  priestly  shew-bread,  and  was  justified  (Mark  ii.  25, 26). 
A  multitude  of  people  in  Hezekiah’s  reformation  ate  the  Pas¬ 
sover  otherwise  than  it  was  written  (2  Chron.  xxx.  19).  But 
Hezekiah  prayed,  and  the  good  Lord  pardoned  every  one 
whose  heart  was  prepared,  though  his  body  was  uncleansed 
according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.  God’s  grace 
was  larger  than  the  Levitical  ritual.  Obedience  was  the  soul 
of  sacrifice  from  the  first.  Professor  Smith’s  sketch  of  the 
traditional  ceremonial  is  an  utter  misconception. 

Even  more  objectionable  are  the  foundations  of  his  own 
counter  critical  theory.  What  grounds  does  he  offer  for  the 
identity  of  priest  and  Levite  ?  How  does  he  show  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  worship  of  the  high  places  in  the  time  of  the 
judges  and  early  kings  ?  What  proof  does  he  give  us  that 
under  the  first  temple  the  principles  of  Levitical  sanctity 
were  never  recognized  ?  Why  does  he  claim  that  Deuter¬ 
onomy  with  its  central  sanctuary  embodied  the  prophetic 
teaching  of  Isaiah,  and  first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Josiah  ? 
Why  does  he  assert  that  Ezekiel  is  the  outliner  of  the 
Levitical  legislation  ?  Why  does  he  tell  us  that  Ezra  incor¬ 
porated  this  torah  of  Ezekiel  as  ordinances  of  Moses,  though 
when  first  promulgated  every  one  knew  they  were  not  so  ? 
Why  does  he  ascribe  only  the  first  legislation  to  Moses  ? 
Why  does  he  prefer  the  legal  fiction  theory  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  with  its  countless  new  difficulties,  to  the  traditionary 
theory  that  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  was  substantially  its 
author?  Our  answer  to  these  queries,  taken  one  by  one, 
shapes  itself  necessarily  into  an  arraignment. 

I.  Our  first  objection  to  Professor  Smith  in  his  discussion 
of  these  weighty  questions  is  that  he  is  arbitrary  in  his  choice 
of  authorities. 

He  confines  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  books  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  in  particular  to  the  histories  in 
the  earlier  prophets  from  Judges  to  2  Kings  (pp.  218,  219). 
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Very  good.  Of  course  we  turn  to  Joshua.  But  we  find  we 
have  been  too  fast.  Professor  Smith  excludes  “  the  Book  of 
Joshua  because  it,  in  all  its  parts,  hangs  closely  together  with 
the  Pentateuch.”  But  surely  it  was  an  independent  book. 
Never  was  it  bound  together  with  the  law  as  one  volume. 
In  contents  and  in  language  it  stands  in  its  own  shoes.  It 
cannot  have  been  composed  under  Josiah  or  Manasseh,  for 
according  to  Josh.  xv.  63  the  Jebusites  are  not  yet  driven 
from  Jerusalem.  But  this  occurred  at  the  opening  of  David’s 
reign  (2  Sam.  v.  5-9).  Indeed,  the  book  must  have  been 
written  before  David,  for,  according  to  Josh.  xi.  8,  Sidon 
(Zidon)  is  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia.  In  David’s  day  Tyre 
has  succeeded  it  as  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11).  Moreover,  the 
book  is  a  valuable  authority.  Its  design  is  to  show  the 
faithfulness  of  the  covenant  God  to  his  promises.  Its 
graphic  pictures  of  characters  like  Caleb  and  Phinehas  show 
an  eye-witness.  Its  lists,  geographical  and  ecclesiastical, 
imply  documentary  sources.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  was  the  work  of  Joshua 
himself,  as  we  know  from  Josh.  xxiv.  26  a  part  of  it  was.^ 
To  reject  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  matters  of 
which  it  is  the  closest  witness,  no  doubt  disposes  easily  of 
Levitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  and  of  the  one  altar  in  Josh, 
xxii. ;  but  it  does  so  only  by  stamping  the  historic  investiga¬ 
tion  with  the  brand  of  caprice.  It  is  violating  our  author’s 
own  canon,  “  to  begin  with  the  records  that  stand  nearest 
the  events  recorded,  and  are  written  under  the  living  impress 
of  the  life  of  the  time  described  ”  (p.  218). 

Chronicles  is  a  second  book  which  Professor  Smith  politely, 
but  peremptorily  turns  out  of  court.  It  was  written  long 
after  Ezra’s  reformation,  he  tells  us  (p.  218).  “  The  chroni¬ 
cler  had  no  complete  knowledge  of  the  greatly  different  praxis 
of  Israel  before  the  exile.”  “  The  lively  features  of  old  He¬ 
brew  life  reflected  in  the  earlier  prophets  were  obsolete,  and 
only  to  be  revived  by  archaeological  research.”  “  Israel  was 

1  “  If  Josh.  vi.  25  means  anything  it  means  that  the  book  was  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  life-time  of  Rahab.” 
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no  longer  a  nation,  but  a  church.”  “  Only  a  Koran  theory  of 
inspiration  can  make  the  chronicler  a  primary  authority.” 
lie  uses  the  ritual  of  his  age  to  give  copiousness  of  detail. 
The  chronicler  is  not  a  “  historian,  so  much  as  a  Levitical 
preacher  on  the  old  history.”  “  He  actually  quotes  among  his 
sources  a  Midrash,”  i.e.  a  sermonizing  exposition,  common 
among  the  scribes.  The  passage  2  Chron.  v.  4,  “  The  Levites 
took  up  the  ark,”  compared  with  1  Kings  viii.  3,  “  The  priests 
took  up  the  ark,”  is  a  correction  according  to  the  Levitical 
law.  (Really  the  connection  shows  that  Levites  means  such 
Levites  as  were  also  priests).  On  pp.  421,  422,  Professor 
Smith  gives  six  other  discrepancies  between  Chronicles  and 
Kings,  and  refers  to  De  Wette’s  Beitriige,  (Bd  i.  Halle, 
1806),  and  Wellhausen’s  Geschichte,  p.  177,  in  strong  protest 
against  the  practice  of  modifying  the  unambiguous  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Kings.  “  When  his  statements  [i.e.  the  chron¬ 
icler’s]  seem  to  present  the  history  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  those  of  the  earlier  books,  we  must  no  more  take 
him  as  our  guide  than  we  take  St.  Paul  as  our  guide  to  the 
Old  Testament  chronology.”  ^ 

Than  all  this  nothing  could  well  be  more  subjective.  The 
Books  of  Chronicles  are  not  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  That  error  flows  from  the  genealogy  (1  Chron.  iii. 
19-24)  of  Zerubbabel,  and  is  founded  on  the  undemonstrable 
assumption  that  the  names  in  verse  21  b.  sq.  are  the  names 
of  direct  descendants  of  Zerubbabel.  But  its  form  and 
matter  are  against  this  supposition.  They  favor  rather  that 
of  a  parallel  genealogy  of  returned  exiles,  or  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  some  genealogy  added  afterward.  The  completeness 
of  the  chronicler’s  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  this  book 
appears  in  the  multitude  of  historical  statements  for  which 
we  seek  in  vain  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Kings.  The 
general  exactness  he  manifests  where  he  can  be  compared 
with  Kings,  he  displays  also  in  accounts  peculiar  to  himself. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  narrative  of  Asa’s  victory  over  the 
Ethiopians  under  Zerah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9).  This  is  shown 

1  For  answers  see  Keil’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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to  be  real  history  by  its  harmony  with  the  historical  relations 
of  Egypt  and  the  precision  of  its  geographical  and  political 
details.^  The  temple  worship  is  the  central  thought  of  the 
chronicler.  On  our  author’s  own  principles  a  good  critic 
should  enter  into  sympathy  with  it.  No  doubt  occasional 
errors  in  dates  and  numbers  occur,  owing  to  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers.  But  the  chronicler  is  no  more  open  to  the 
mass  of  Professor  Smith’s  charges  than  to  those  of  distortion, 
carelessness,  miracle-mania,  Levitism,  and  hatred  of  Israel, 
advanced  by  DeWette  and  refuted  by  Keil.^ 

Professor  Smith  wants  the  lively  features  of  the  old 
Hebrew  life  reflected  in  the  earlier  prophets.  Then  why 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  words  of  Samuel  the  seer  (>^^5“'), 

of  Nathan  the  prophet  (sf’ss),  and  of  Gad  the  seer 
which  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  the  chronicler  quotes  as  among 
his  sources  for  the  history  of  David  ?  Will  he  maintain  that 
under  these  titles  are  meant  merely  tlie  first,  second,  and 
third  parts  of  our  canonical  Books  of  Samuel,  or  sections  of 
an  encyclopaedic  work,  like  the  “  history  of  the  times  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel”?  Both  the  vsus  loquendi  and 
natural  probability  are  against  him.  As  a  historian,  not  as  a 
j)reacher,  does  the  chronicler  incorporate  old  documents  in 
his  pages.2 

1  Brugsch,  Histoire  de  I’Egypte,  i.  p.  298. 

*  Apologet.  Vcrsuch  iiber  die  Bucher  der  Chronik.  Berlin,  1833. 

*  He  cites  for  the  career  of  Solomon  the  words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  the  Seer  Jehdi  or  Iddo  against 
Jeroboam  the  Son  of  Nebat  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).  What  could  be  more  valid? 
For  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  he  refers  to  the  following  works, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  our  Canonical  book  of  Kings,  as  we  see  from  iChron. 
ix.  1,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  34. 

(1)  A  book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  2  Chron.  xvi.  11. 

(2)  A  book  of  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  2Chron.  xxv.  26;  xxviii.  26;  xxxii.32. 

(3)  A  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  2  Chron.  xxvii  7;  xxxv.  27; 
xxxvi.  8. 

(4)  A  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  2  Chron.  xx.  34. 

(5)  Words  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18  (E.V.  Book). 

(6)  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27  (E.V.  Story). 

Of  these  the  first  five  titles  seem  different  designations  of  one  and  the  same 
work;  for  “Israel”  in  (4)  is  the  whole  Covenant  j)eople,  and  “words”  in  (5) 
is  evidently  an  abridgment  of  “  book.”  Now  this  work  cannot  be  other  than 
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Herodotus  and  Thucydides  cannot  boast  so  good  creden¬ 
tials.  Prophetic  monographs  and  the  great  Israelitish  blue 
book  ought  to  content  the  most  fastidious  critic.  Paul  makes 
no  claim  to  be  our  guide  to  Old  Testament  chronology.  The 
chronicler  does  claim  to  be  our  guide  to  the  Old  Testament 
worship,  and  gives  chapter  and  verse  of  his  authorities. 
Can  it  be  that  Professor  Smith  feels,  with  De  Wette,  that, 
Chronicles  removed,  the  Pentateuchal  question  takes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  shape,  and  many  “  troublesome  and  well-nigh  invincible 
proofs  of  the  Pentateuchal  antiquity  vanish  away  ”  ?  It  would 
almost  appear  so,  when  we  recall  its  discrimination  of  priest 
and  Levite  (1  Chron.  xv. ;  xxiii. ;  xxiv.,  etc.),  and  its  Levitical 
dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple  (2  Chron.  v.-yii.).  These 
must  be  “  troublesome  ”  to  him.  And  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21 
showing  King  Uzziah  smitten  with  leprosy  for  invading  the 
priest’s  office,  2  Chron.  xxix.-xxxi.  recording  the  sin-offering 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  21,  pxan)!  in  Hezekiah’s  reformation,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Ezekiel,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv., 


that  quoted  in  Kings  as  “  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.” 
Only  in  Kings  the  annals  are  separate ;  in  Chronicles  they  have  been  com¬ 
bined.  It  might  therefore  be  termed  also  as  in  (6)  a  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the 
Kings.  For  this  Midrash"  was  identical  with  the  “Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel.”  Otherwise  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27  drawn  from  this  Midrash 
would  not  agree  with  2  Kings  xi.  and  xii.  as  thoroughly  as  the  history  of  those 
rulers  harmonizes  in  both  books  where  Chronicles  cites  the  Book  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  Kings  cites  “  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.”  This,  perhaps,  will  remove  our  alarm  when  we  find  one  more  Midrash 
—  the  Midrash  of  the  Prophet  Iddo  as  his  authority  for  the  history  of  Abijah. 
Certainly  it  should  excite  the  interest  of  this  enthusiast  for  ancient  records  !  See 
Keil’s  Introduction,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  68-72.  Add  now  to  the  foregoing 
A  Biography  of  King  Uzziah  by  Isaiah  the  Prophet.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22. 

The  Words  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet, 

The  Words  of  Iddo  the  Seer, 

For  Jehoshaphat.  The  Words  of  Jehu  the  Sou  of  Hanani  (or  1  Kings  xvi. 
7,  the  Prophet).  2  Chron.  xx.  34. 

For  Hezekiah.  A  collection  of  oracles  (E.V.  vision)  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32. 


For  Rehoboam. 


2  Chron.  xii.  15. 


For  Manasseh.  The  Words  of  Hozai  (E.V.  “  sayings  of  the  Seers.”)  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19. 

And  we  have  original  sources  too  deep  and  pure  to  be  dried  up  by  the  breath 
of  assertion.  Doubtless  Samuel  and  lungs  were  added.  See  Curtiss’s  Levitical 
Priests,  Appendix  I. 

1  See  Girdlestone’s  Old  Testament  Synonyms,  p.  318. 
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XXXV.  expressly  stating  that  Josiah’s  great  passover  was  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  the  written  law  of  Moses  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  6,  12  ;  and  Micia  neca  asiraa),  may  perhaps 

strike  him  as  “  well-nigh  invincible  proofs  ”  that  his  own 
theory  is  wrong.  However  this  may  be,  his  setting  aside  of 
two  vital  and  authentic  sources  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
is  an  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and  discrediting  step,  which 
deserves  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  his  readers. 

II.  Our  next  criticism  is  on  Professor  SmitICs  illogical 
reasoning  about  Old  Testament  facts. 

He  makes  reckless  conjectures,  such  as  that  Ex.  xx.  26 
implies  that  any  Israelite  may  approach  the  altar  (p.  435), 
and  that  local  sanctuaries  are  the  centre  of  Hebrew  life  (pp. 
235,  424).  He  gives  extraordinary  definitions,  such  as 
God’s  word  being  synonymous  with  the  divinely  sanctioned 
means  for  checking  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  ”  (p.  306). 
He  makes  audacious  statements,  such  as  “  Priests  of  the 
temple  and  righteous  kings  like  David  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  Levitical  theory  of  sanctity  as  the  mass  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  unrighteous  kings”  (p.  254).  He  resorts  to  sophistical 
dilemmas,  such  as  “  Either  the  ritual  law  was  written  down 
by  the  priests  immediately  after  Moses  gave  it  to  them,  or  at 
least  in  the  first  years  of  residence  in  Canaan,  and  then 
completely  forgotten  by  them,  or  else  it  was  not  written  till 
long  after,  when  the  priests  who  forgot  the  law  were  chas¬ 
tised  by  exile,  and  a  new  race  arose,  who  accepted  the  rebuke 
of  the  prophets  ”  (p.  330).  He  abounds  in  unwarranted 
premises,  such  as  “  Jeremiah  denies  in  express  terms  that  a 
law  of  sacrifice  forms  any  part  of  the  divine  commands  to 
Israel”  (pp.  372,117,263,288,370).  He  revels  in  peril¬ 
ous  categories,^  such  as  the  argument  from  silence  as  prov¬ 
ing  the  day  of  atonement  not  to  have  been  in  vogue  in 
Ezekiel’s  day  —  a  proof  equally  good  that  neither  evening 
sacrifice  nor  high-priest  existed  at  the  same  time  (p.  376). 
He  ventures  on  suicidal  arguments,^  such  as  citing  2  Kings 

1  See  Prof.  Green,  in  Presbyterian  Review  for  Jan.  1882,  p.  155. 

*  See  Watts's  Newer  Criticism,  pp.  34-39. 
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xxiii.  to  prove  the  Deuteronomic  Torah  in  Josiah’s  day  (pp. 
246,  425),  and  skipping  2  Kings  xvii.  with  its  enumeration 
of  the  same  sins,  as  a  proof  of  Deuteronomy  being  known  to 
the  ten  tribes  in  Hoshea’s  day,  one  hundred  years  before. 
He  shows  himself  a  special  pleader,  as  “  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  even  the  speeches  commencing  and  closing  the 
code  are  not  an  exact  transcript  of  Moses’  words  as  taken 
down  by  a  short-hand  reporter”  (p.  332).  He  is  fond  of 
rash  and  sweeping  generalizations,  as  “  Prophecy  develops 
and  enforces  its  own  doctrine  of  the  intercourse  of  Jehovah 
with  Israel  and  the  conditions  of  his  grace,  without  assigning 
the  slightest  value  to  priests  and  sacrifices”  (p.  286);  and 
again :  “  Nowhere  does  the  condemnation  of  the  popular 
religion  rest  on  the  original  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  brazen  altar,  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood  as  the  exclusive 
channels  of  veritable  intercourse  between  Jehovah  and  Is¬ 
rael  ”  (p.  267).  Above  all  he  hugs  to  his  bosom  the  fallacy 
that  non-observance  of  a  law  proves  its  non-existence  —  a 
fallacy  by  which  thievish  Levites’  (Judg.  xvii.  2  ;  xviii.  20), 
corrupt  priests’  (2  Kings  xvi.  11-16),  idolatrous  kings’ 
(2  Kings  xvi.  3 ;  1  Kings  xi.  4-8),  and  backslidden  peoples’ 
practice  (Israel  under  Jehu  and  Judah  in  the  time  of  Micah) 
is  made  the  mirror  of  tlie  divine  rule  it  so  fearfully  trans¬ 
gresses,  from  Judges  to  Ezekiel.  .  Such  argumentation  would 
prove  no  law  against  blasphemy  in  New  England  because 
Robert  Ingersoll  speaks  and  publishes  sacrilegious  ribaldry 
without  molestation. 

Indeed,  the  learned  author’s  slow  but  sure  way  of  slipping 
out  a  logical  and  slipping  in  an  illogical  principle  into  his 
reasoning  saps  the  life-blood  of  most  of  his  conclusions.  It 
allies  him  with  the  chaotic  theories  of  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and 
Knobel.  He  clothes  himself  in  the  shifting  and  pervious 
armor  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen.  Not  only  are  Riehm  and 
Dillmann  and  Delitzsch  committed  against  one  aspect  of  his 
view  ;  he  has  defied  in  another  the  verdict  of  Hupfeld 
against  “  a  monstrous  error  that  turned  everything  topsy¬ 
turvy,  and  perverted  and  entangled  the  questions  at  issue,  but 
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did  not  solve  them.*’  ^  In  biblical  criticism  he  is  guilty  of 
the  same  non-sequitur  as  Professor  Huxley  in  natural  the¬ 
ology  when  he  heralds  the  force  of  Paley’s  argument  from 
the  watch  to  be  null,  “  if  only  the  watch  was  the  result  of  the 
modification  of  another  poorer  watch.”  Such  arguments 
against  traditionalism  are  arguments  for  it.  Our  second 
criticism  upon  our  author  is,  the  ludicrously  illogical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  reasoning  by  which  he  seeks  to  defend  his  start¬ 
ling  views. 

III.  But  our  book  demands  here  a  third  condemnation, 
from  friend  and  foe.  It  deals  inaccurately  with  the  recorded 
facts  of  the  pre-exilian  history. 

“  As  a  rule  the  worship  of  Baal  took  a  secondary  place, 
and  did  not  exclude  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  the  great  God  of 
Israel”  (p.  222).  But  Judges  ii.  11, 13  ;  viii.  33  ;  and  x.  6, 
show  repeated  and  prolonged  turnings  of  the  nation  to  Baal, 
in  utter  forgetfulness  and  forsaking  of  Jehovah  their  De¬ 
liverer.  To.  cite  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  fact  of  their  contemporaries’  sin  not  being  the 
denial  of  Jehovah’s  paramount  claim  to  national  service  is 
irrelevant  to  the  sin  of  their  ancestors  in  the  thirteenth  and 
twelftli  centuries.  “  From  the  stand-point  of  the  Pentateuchal 
ritual  Israel’s  repentance  was  itself  illegal  in  form  ”  (p.  255). 
But  Judges  ii.  1-6,  which  describes  the  people’s  weeping  and 
sacrificing  unto  the  Lord,  describes  also  the  coming  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  the  captain  of  the  Lord’s  host,  who 
extraordinarily  upbraids  them  for  their  treachery  in  sparing 
heathen  altars,  and  no  less  extraordinarily  hallows  a  legal 
altar  to  himself.  “  The  common  law  of  the  theocracy  under¬ 
lying  Ex.  XX.  24  and  xxix.  43,  exemplified  in  Gen.  xii. 
7 ;  xxvi.  25 ;  and  xlvi.  1,  is  exemplified  in  the  sacrifices  of 
Gideon  and  Manoah,  where  the  fire  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  21 ; 
xiii.  20)  consumed  the.  flesh,  and  the  angel  of  God  ascended 
in  the  flame.  A  theophany  creates  an  altar  and  ordains  a 
priest  so  long  as  it  lasts.  “  If  these  cases  be  exceptional,  all 
true  religion  at  the  time  was  exceptional ;  for  all  God’s  acts 
1  Cited  by  Prof.  Green  in  Presbyterian  Review,  Jan.  1882. 
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of  grace  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  are  connected  with 
the  same  local  worship  ”  (p.  256).  But  Judg.  xx.  18,  23, 
26-28  shows  us  the  whole  nation,  which  in  vs.  1  assembles 
judicially  before  God  in  Mizpeh  (Nebi-Samwil  ?),  assembling 
ecclesiastically  in  Bethel  (House  of  God,  in  E.  V.)  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  seeking  the  counsel  of  Phinehas, 
the  sou  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  high-priest.  The 
very  cause  of  the  war  is  an  indignity  offered  to  the  Levitical 
order.  The  threefold  worship  begins  with  a  bold  challenge, 
continues  with  humble,  tender,  and  affectionate  inquiry,  ends 
with  united  solemn  public  fasting  till  even,  and  offering 
atoning  and  thanksgiving  offerings  (n''cba!i  niis,  Judges  xx. 
26)  before  Jehovah.  Then  it  is  that  “  Jehovah  smote  Benja¬ 
min  before  Israel.”  One  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  one  Aaronic 
priesthood,  are  the  characteristic  of  the  age. 

Professor  Smith’s  representation  of  worship  in  Samuel’s 
day  bears  examination  no  better.  “  Under  the  Levitical  ordi¬ 
nance  the  claim  of  Eli’s  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.  12  seq.)  was 
perfectly  regular  —  the  worshipper  handed  over  the  priest’s 
portion  of  the  flesh  along  with  the  fat,  and  part  of  the  altar 
ceremony  was  to  wave  it  before  the  Lord  ”  (p.  258).  But 
when  we  read  (vs.  14),  “  All  that  the  flesh-hook  brought  up 
the  priest  took  for  himself,”  we  read  the  precise  contradiction 
of  the  Levitical  ritual  in  Lev.  vii.  30  seq.^  which  restricts  the 
priests  to  the  wave-breast  and  the  heave-shoulder.  That  even 
must  not  be  taken  till  the  fat  has  been  burned  (Lev.  iii.  3-5). 
From  what  was  boiled  by  the  offerer  after  the  priest’s  two 
portions  have  been  withdrawn,  nothing  whatever  was  due 
the  priest  by  law  —  still  less,  by  force.  “Access  to  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh  was  not  guarded  on  rules  of  Levitical 
sanctity  ”  (p.  258).  “  Samuel  as  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary 
actually  slept  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  where  the  ark  of  God 
was.”  But  1  Sam.  iii.  3  refers  to  the  lamp  of  God  named 
in  Lev.  xxiv.  3  (see  also  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  where  the  word  “>3  first 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament),  as  without  the  veil  of  the  tes¬ 
timony,  and  to  Samuel  as  sleeping  not  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
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nor  yet  in  the  holy  place,  but  in  the  palace  of  God,  i.e. 

the  tabernacle-court  with  its  Levitical  cells.  An  apology  for 
our  English  translators  would  seem  less  in  order  here  than 
for  our  Scotch  translator  !  “  To  make  the  thing  more  sur¬ 

prising,  Samuel  was  not  of  priestly  family,  but  here  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  he  becomes  a  priest  at  once.”  What  all 
Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheeba  knew  was,  that  Samuel 
was  approved  to  be  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iii. 

20).  As  to  his  being  a  priest,  the  ephod  of  ii.  18  is  a  linen 
ephod  like  that  which  David  wore  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  ;  and  the 
“  ministering  unto  the  Lord  ”  before  Eli  the  priest  is  said  of 
the  Levites  in  2  Chron.  xxix*ll  (see  also  vs.  4, 5,12 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  6 ;  cf.  NUm.  iii.  6  ;  Deut.  xviii.  6,  7  ;  xxi.  5  ;  xvii.  12 ; 
Ezek.  xl.  46  ;  xliv.  15, 16).  That  Samuel  was  a  Levite  the 
chronicler  tells  us  (1  Chron.  vi.  22-28).  The  witness  of  an 
authority  so  careful  to  distinguish  priests  and  Levites  should 
be  conclusive  with  Professor  Smith.  If  not,  let  him  find  it 
corroborated  in  the  Ephrathite  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  Judg.  xix.  1 ; 
Josh.  xxi.  21).  Had  Samuel’s  genealogy  been  manufactured, 
why  was  it  not  priestly  ?  ^ 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  picture  Professor  Smith  gives  us 
next  of  the  worship  Samuel  abets  ?  Is  it  spontaneous  and 
natural  ?  Is  every  feast  a  sacrifice  ?  Does  every  Israelite 
—  yes,  every  layman  —  feel  entitled  to  offer  offerings  to 
Jehovah  without  mediation  ?  Are  the  long  list  of  so-called 
patriarchal  and  Canaanitish  shrines  the  scenes  of  so  many 
harvest-homes  and  vintage-gifts  to  Jehovah,  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  alone  ?  Does  the  sense  of  God’s  favor,  not  of  sin,  rule  at 
the  sanctuary  ?  Is  Samuel  endorsing  a  local,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  a  national,  worship  by  his  sacrifices  at  Bethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpah  ?  Is  it  ignorance  of  the  systematic  and 

1  This  is  the  word  afterwards  used  by  Isaiah  vi.  1,  by  Jeremiah  vii.  4  of  the 
Temple  ;  also  by  Ezekiel  in  iv.  1  sq. 

2  See  Curtiss’s  Levitical  priests,  pp.  15-18,  94,  104.  If  it  is  insisted  on  press¬ 
ing  the  Hebrew  ’  confining  this  phrase  to  the  priests,  then  the  phrases 

(1  Sam.  ii.  11)  and  •’»T«  rnctl  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and 

r)“CT2  ( 1  Sam.  iii.  1 )  applied  to  Samuel  absolutely  exclude  him 
from  the  priesthood. 
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exclusive  ritual  of  the  ark  and  of  the  priesthood  that  keeps 
Samuel  from  reuniting  the  two  when  but  a  forenoon’s  walk 
apart?  So  our  author  (pp.  260-266,  343)  would  have  us 
believe  in  the  interest  of  a  worship  of  simple  gladness  and 
free  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel.^ 

This  is  biblical  romance.  The  times  of  the  Judges  (xvii. ; 
XX.),  in  their  cruelty  and  superstition,  basking  in  innocence! 
The  times  of  Samuel,  with  their  judgment  that  made  the 
ears  of  every  hearer  tingle  (1  Sam.  iii.  11),  walking  in  the 
light  of  Jehovah’s  favor  1  The  period  between  Shiloh’s 
desertion  (Jer.  vii.  12 ;  xxvi.  6)  and  Zion’s  election  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  18;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60-68)  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
which  the  rabbins  termed  a  captivity,  transfigured  into  an 
Eden !  The  awful  terror  and  long  lamentation  of  the  nation 
because  of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  vi.  20  ;  vii.  2)  blotted  out  of  mind ! 
The  humiliation  of  idolatrous  hearts  and  the  confession  of  pen¬ 
itent  lips,  “  We  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  ”  (1  Sam.  vii.  6), 
poetized  into  thin  air !  Not  so  easily  can  we  disguise  Samuel’s 
great  work  as  a  restorer.  The  alienated  spirit  of  Israel  must 
be  transformed  into  an  inner  shrine  of  Deity  ere  the  outward 
shrine  could  be  a  means  of  grace.  Of  this  work  Samuel,  not 
the  ark,  is  the  ordained  mediator.  He  does  it  in  connection 
with  the  burnt-offering  1  Sam.  vii.  9)  whose  substitu¬ 

tionary  laying  on  of  hands  and  expiatory  blood-sprinkling 
are  the  symbol  of  atonement.  Not  even  the  king  may  officiate, 
instead  of  the  prophet  at  sacrifice.  Saul’s  act  at  Gilgal  is  a 
disobedience  that  costs  him  the  kingdom,  instead  of  a  right 
shared  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  (1  Sam.  xiii.  8-14 ;  x.  8). 
At  the  high  place  of  1  Sam.  ix.  God  draws  near  in  the  i)erson 
of  his  prophet  and  representative  to  bless  the  sacrifice  which 
till  Samuel  come  the  people  can  neither  offer  nor  eat. 
There  is  not  one  undoubted  allusion  to  acceptable  sacrifice  in 
Samuel’s  life  unless  Samuel  himself  is  the  extraordinary 
offerer  (1  Sam.  vii.  9, 17  ;  ix.  12, 13 ;  x.  8 ;  xi.  14, 15  ;  xvi. 

*  The  high  places  were  tolerated  by  kings  after  the  first  temple  was  built. 
Expediency  or  timidity  may  have  prompted  their  conduct.  That  the  worship 
was  not  legal  and  righteous  appears  from  the  inspired  comment  of  the  writer  of 
Kings.  “  But  the  high  places  were  not  removed”  (1  Kings  xv.  14.) 
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2,  5).  In  him  the  spot  itinerates  ere  it  can  become  sta¬ 
tionary.  Practically  and  prophetically  Samuel  is  the  altar 
where  heaven  and  earth  meet.  For  him  to  have  restored 
the  ark  and  priesthood  would  have  been  to  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Beth-shemites,  and  to  have  belied  the  obedience 
in  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  iii.  10 ;  vi.  19).  The  so-called 
“local  sanctuaries”  were  either  heathen  shrines,  abandon¬ 
ment  of  which  was  the  people’s  bounden  duty,  or  temporary 
meeting-places  of  the  God  of  mercy  with  a  people  who  had 
severed  the  covenant,  and  now  had  no  other  possible  access  to 
God.  Professor  Smith’s  view  is  totally  at  variance  with 
1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  6).  As  well  accept  Renan’s 
portrait  of  Christ  for  a  Gospel  portrait  as  our  author’s  picture 
of  the  pre-exilian  worship  for  a  prophetic  picture.  It  is  fancy 
run  mad. 

IV.  After  this  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  a  fourth 
criticism.  We  must  tax  our  distinguished  author  reluctantly, 
but  roundly,  with  bad  exegesis  of  classical  passages. 

Take,  to  begin  with.  Ex.  xx.  24-26.  This  Professor  Smith 
terms  the  “principle  of  many  altars”  (p.  352).  Its  form 
assumes  the  right  of  laymen  to  offer  sacrifice  (pp.  358,  435). 
It  presupposes  a  plurality  of  sanctuaries  (p.  338).  If  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  be  right,  the  passage  is  in  strange  discord  with 
the  context.  For  the  people  have  just  cried  out  for  a  medi¬ 
ator  (vs.  19),  and  are  standing  afar  off  while  Moses  draws 
nigh  the  thick  darkness  where  God  is  (vs.  21).  The  statute 
is  now  revealed  as  the  fundamental  ceremonial  law  of  the 
theocracy.  In  place  and  time  it  is  thus  linked  with  the 
fundamental  moral  law.  To  say  it  is  for  laymen,  and  not 
priests,  is  to  overlook  the  composition  of  the  priestly  nation. 
To  contrast  the  altar  of  earth  or  stone  it  names  with  the 
brazen  altar  of  Ex.  xxvii.  1-8  is  to  ignore  the  simple  fact 
that  the  latter  contained  the  former,  and  was  its  permanent 
framework.  To  pretend  a  discrepancy  between  this  passage 
and  Deut.  xii.  6, 11,  13,  14  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9 ;  Josh.  xxii.  28, 
29)  is  to  make  nothing  of  the  similarity  of  phrase,  “  in  every 
place  where  I  record  my  name  ”  and  “  the  place  which  the 
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Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  there  ”  ^  (Deut. 
xii.  5, 11 ;  xiv.  23 ;  xvi.  2,  6 ;  xxvi.  2),  and  to  overlook  the 
obvious  order  by  which  the  general  precedes  the  specific  leg¬ 
islation.  As  the  creation  is  woven  into  the  basal  moral,  so 
the  fall  is  woven  into  this  basal  ritual  code  (vs.  26). 
The  statute  authorizes  the  erection  of  the  altar  at  Sinai, 
in  the  wilderness  wanderings,  at  Shiloh,  at  Zion,  and 
wherever  Jehovah  should  bring  his  name  to  remembrance, 
i.e.  manifest  his  supernatural  glory.  It  is  the  law  not 
of  many  altars,  but  of  one,  shifting  indeed,  in  situation 
at  first  with  the  shifting  worshippers,  but  stationary  at  last 
on  Mount  Zion,  the  hearth  of  God.  Why  it  should  be 
dreamed  that  Ex.  xxii.  30,  providing  that  the  firstling 
should  be  presented  on  the  eighth  day  is  inconsistent  with 
the  one  sanctuary,  we  must  leave  critics  to  explain  who 
assure  us  one  moment  that  the  first  legislation  is  real,  and 
the  next  moment  empty  the  tabernacle  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  camp  where  it  would  be  exactly  at  hand  to  receive 
the  offerings  the  first  legislation  lias  named. 

Look  next  at  our  author’s  interpretation  of  passages  to 
prove  that  priests  and  Levites  are  one.  “  Levite  is  regularly 
used  as  a  priestly  title.”  The  only  exception  is  the  Levitical 
legislation.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Deuteronomy 
knows  no  Levites  who  cannot  be  priests,  and  no  priests 
who  are  not  Levites  ”  (pp.  360,  436).^ 

1  The  first  (Ex.  xx.  24)  being  ,  in  the  first  person  ;  the  second  (Deut. 

xii.  5)  being  'iC.UTS  ,  in  the  third  person.  The  first  being  >  the  second 

crci . 

*  Priests  and  Levites  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  are  synonymes.  Num. 
xviii.  6  which  makes  the  Levites  a  gift  to  the  priests  is  supposed  to  contradict 
Deut.  X.  8,  which  says  the  Lord  separated  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  for  priestly 
functions.  Really  the  statements  are  no  more  at  variance  than  the  statement 
that  a  shield  is  red  or  black,  according  to  the  different  side  on  which  it  is 
seen.  Levi  was  the  priestly  tribe.  Their  consecration  was  general.  Ex.  xxxii. 
25-29.  Num.  i.  shows  their  substitution  for  the  first-bom.  Mai.  ii.  4  empha¬ 
sizes  the  covenant.  But  that  did  not  forbid  Aaron  and  his  sons  being  set 
apart  for  priestly  duty.  While  Aaron  lived  it  was  most  natural  to  speak  of  the 
priests  as  his  sons.  After  his  death,  on  the  eve  of  conquest,  Moses  might  well 
emphasize  the  tribe  to  which  the  priests  belonged.  Viewed  as  subordinate 
helpers  the  humbler  Levites  were  truly  given  to  the  priests  for  service.  Viewed 
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What  can  we  think  of  this  position  held  by  Wellhausen, 
Kuenen,  Graf,  in  company  with  our  author,  when  we  turn  to 
2  Kings  xxiii.  4  ?  Do  we  not  there  read  of  a  threefold  dis¬ 
tinction  between  high-priest,  priests  of  the  second  order,  i.e. 
common  priests,  and  keepers  of  the  door,  i.e.  Levites  ? 

Do  we  not  know  that  the  also  mentioned 

in  2  Kings  xxii.  4,  —  “  the  keepers  of  the  threshold,”  —  are 
the  Levites,  whose  duties,  according  to  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  were 
those  of  (C’-ytj)  porters?  And  does  not  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9,  expressly  name  the  Levites  , 
as  making  unmistakable  who  are  the  keepers  of  the  door  ? 
Does  Professor  Smith  make  it  plain  that  the  only  mention 
of  Levites  in  the  Books’  of  the  Kings  is  that  which,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  discriminates  between  the  two  classes, 
and  therefore  he  holds  to  be  an  interpolation  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  two  sole  references  to  Levites  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vi.  15 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24)  which  at  all  forbids 
the  inclusion  of  those  not  priests  ?  Is  not  the  statement 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  17)  “  The  servants  of  the  king  would  not  put 
forth  their  hand  to  fall  upon  the  priests  of  the  Lord  ”  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  reverence  not  extended  to  a  simple  Levite  ?  Is 
not  the  natural  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  Deut.  xviii.  1 
the  same  as  the  traditional,  severing  priests  and  Levites 
under  the  whole  tribe  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  word  “  Levite  ” 
has  a  wider  and  a  narrower  use  throughout  the  book  ?  Can 
it  be  denied  that  the  wandering,  landless  dependant  is  al¬ 
ways  termed  “  Levite,”  never  termed  “  priest,”  or  “  Levitical 
priest  ”  ?  Above  all,  does  not  Deut.  xxvii.  9, 12, 14  show  us  be¬ 
yond  a  perad venture  tbe  priests  tbe  Levites — i.e.  the  Levitical 
priests  — pronouncing  blessings  and  cursings,  and  the  tribe  of 
Levi  —  i.e.  all  but  the  Levitical  priests  —  i.e.  simple  Levites 

as  members  of  the  tribe  of  which  Aaron  the  Levite  was  one,  they  might  well 
be  called  the  priestly  tribe.  But  Deut.  x.  8  by  no  means  specifies  the  Urimand 
Thummim,  and  the  ofiering  incense  which  belonged  to  priests  only.  So,  too,  the 
_  wearing  of  ephod  and  the  ministrations  of  the  altar,  the  teaching  and  judging,  etc. 
See  Oehler’s  Old  Test.  Theol.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  29.5  sq. ;  also  Hengstenberg’s  Die 
Authentic  des  Pcntateuchs,  Vol.  ii.  p.  401  sq.,  and  Curtiss’s  Levitical  Priests, 
chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
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—  standing  with  five  other  tribes  on  Mount  Gerizim  ?  By 
what  right  does  Professor  Smith  tell  us  (p.  245)  that  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8,  9  means  that  the  priests  of  the  local  high  places  were 
“  recognized  as  brethren  of  the  temple  priests,  and  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  altar-dues,  though  not  to  full  altar-privileges  ? ’’ 
The  Hebrew  and  the  English  alike  state  that  these  Levitical  of¬ 
fenders  (Ezek.  xliv.  10)  came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in 
Jerusalem,  but  rather  ate  unleavened  bread  at  home  in  their 
family  (among  their  brethren).  How  can  he  say  that  Deut. 
xviii.  6,  7  provides  that  any  provincial  Levite  who  chooses  to 
come  up  to  the  capital  shall  be  admitted  not  to  the  privilege 
of  a  servant  in  the  sanctuary,  but  to  the  full  priesthood.  This 
by  the  express  terms  used  (pp.  3G0,  361)  ?  Really  the  terms 
used  provide  that  a  Levite  shall  minister  as  his  brethren  the 
Levites  —  neither  more  nor  less.  What  shadow  of  justifica¬ 
tion  has  he  for  saying  (p.  436)  that  Ezekiel  knows  nothing 
of  Levites  who  were  not  priests  in  days  past,  when  Ezek.  xlv. 
4  calls  the  priests  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
©■npan),  and  xlv.  5  the  Levites  the  ministers  of  the  house 
•’r“^r?3),  as  precisely  as  if  he  had  lived  about  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  in  the  days  of  Aaron.^ 

How  does  our  author  expound  the  passage  of  passages 
relating  to  ritual,  i.e.  1  Kings  viii.  ?  Mainly  by  skipping  it. 
Partly  by  branding  Solomon’s  later  erection  of  heathen 
shrines.  Partly  by  a  slur  on  Zadok  the  high-priest  as  the 
creature  of  royal  fiat,  and  by  Solomon’s  own  officiation  at  the 
altar  three  times  a  year.  Partly  by  a  sweeping  assertion 

1  “  But  Ezekiel  knows  nothing  of  Levites  who  were  not  priests  in  time  past ; 
he  knows  only  Zadokite  levites,  the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  other  Levites 
once  priests,  but  to  be  degraded  under  the  new  temple,  because  they  had  minis¬ 
tered  at  the  idolatrous  shrines  of  the  local  high  places”  (p.  436).  Not  so  says 
the  Hebrew  carefully  examined.  “Once  priests,”  is  Prof.  Smith’s  language, 
not  Ezekiel’s.  Levitical  priests  seem  referred  to,  however,  in  verses  10  and  15 
alike,  compared  with  vs.  13.  If  the  latter  be  sons  of  Zadok,  the  former  are  sons 
of  Ithamar.  Num.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1-5 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  36  ;  xiv.  3 ;  xxii.  9, 20 ; 
1  Kings  ii.  26,  27  ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  24,  35 ;  xix.  11  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8,  9,  are  passages  which  more  than  neutralize  Prof.  Smith’s  assertion  that 
the  guild  of  Ithamar  appears  only  after  the  exile  as  a  subordinate  family  of  priests 
who  were  never  degraded  as  the  prophet  prescribes.  —  See  also,  1  Chron.  vi.  8, 
53  ;  xxvii.  17.  See  Oehler’s  Old  Test.  Theol.,  Vol.  i.  pp.  296,  297. 
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that  the  temple  of  Solomon  never  stood  contrasted  with  the 
popular  high  places  as  the  seat  of  the  Levitical  system.  Partly 
by  declaring  (1  Kings  viii.  62)  that,  contrary  to  Levitical  law, 
the  altar  of  dedication  is  at  once  assumed  to  he  fit  for  use, 
according  to  Ex.  xx.  24.  Such  trifling  is  beneath  a  historic 
interpreter.  How  is  it  that  Professor  Smith  fails  to  see  the 
Levitical  code  standing  out  in  its  great  features  ?  Is  not  the 
seventh  month  under  its  old  name  Ethanim,  not  Tishri,  the 
Levitical  month  for  such  a  consecration  ?  Do  not  the  priests 
take  up  the  ark,  and  bring  it  into  the  most  holy  place,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Levitical  code  (Num.  iii.  31 ;  iv.  5)  would  lead 
us  to  expect  ?  Are  not  the  ends  of  the  staves  seen  from  the 
holy  place,  according  to  the  Levitical  precept  of  Ex.  xxv.l5? 
Is  not  the  word  p*??  —  according  to  Professor  Smith  himself 
characteristic  of  the  Levitical  law  (p.  318)  —  used  in  vs.  5 
to  mark  the  congregation  of  Israel?  Are  not  priests  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Levites  in  vs.  4,  as  clearly  as  from  the  elders 
in  vs.  3,  and  that  by  a  text  not  to  be  superseded  by  the 
LXX,  or  to  be  aught  but  corroborated  by  the  chronicler? 
Does  not  the  wonderful  prayer  of  Solomon,  from  first  to 
last  eloquent  of  the  one  sanctuary,  begin  with  an  allusion 
to  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  v.  21-24),  as  well  as  continue 
in  the  glow  of  Lev.  xxvi.  ?  Does  not  vs.  64  imply  the  hal¬ 
lowing  of  the  brazen  altar  as  it  states  the  hallowing  of  the 
middle  of  the  court  before  Jehovah  ?  Do  not  the  burnt- 
offerings,  the  meat-offerings,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace-offerings 
point  to  the  chief  forms  of  stated  representative  offerings 
and  atoning  sacrifices  as  things  with  which  king,  people,  and 
priests  are  alike  familiar?  Do  not  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  of  dedication,  preceding  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  fix  and  suppose  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
itself  described  in  Lev.  xxiii.,  and  falling  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  ?  Assuredly,  answers  a  patient,  candid, 
and  reverent  exegesis,  such  as  Professor  Smith  has  con¬ 
spicuously  failed  to  give  us.^ 

1  See  Watts’s  Newer  Criticism,  pp.  21-25.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
many  other  misinterpretations  defacing  the  book.  Ezra  ix.  11,  (p.  299),  where 
Professor  Smith  makes  Ezra  speak  of  the  law  forbidding  Canaanite  intermar* 
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V.  Still  a  fifth  blemish  which  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention  is  the  author’s  misrepresentation  of  the  prophets. 

He  appears  unjustifiably  to  make  them  independent  of 
their  own  order,  of  the  priests,  and  of  any  written  law  of 
Moses.  Amos  says  :  “  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  member  of 
a  prophetic  guild,  but  a  herdsman  and  a  plucker  of  sycamore 

riage  as  an  ordinance  of  the  prophets,  as  if  this  excluded  instead  of  included 
Moses,  the  prophet  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  152,  Jan.  1882). 
2  Sam.  viii.  18  (p.  264),  says  David’s  sons  were  C'lrs.  This  Hebrew  word 
means  priests,  and  can  mean  nothing  else  according  to  Professor  Smith. 
Really  it  means  “standers  by  to  help,”  according  to  Arabic  and  context, 
and  is  well  rendered  “counsellors.”  2  Kings  xii.  16  (p.  251),  is  supposed  to 
show  that  sin-money  and  trespass-money  were  given  to  the  priests  in  Jehoiada’s 
day.  The  exact  translation  is  “  the  money  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  the 
money  of  the  sin-offerings  was  not  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  —  they 
were  the  priests'.”  1  Sam.  ii.  18,  19  (p.  259),  is  incorrectly  made  to  teach  that 
Samuel  the  child  wears  the  hiyh-priestbj  mantle.  But  no  more  means 

that  in  Samuel’s  case  than  the  word  does  in  Jonathan’s  case  of  the  robe  he 
stripped  himself  of  and  gave  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4).  1  Sam.  xiii.  12  (p. 

224)  is  adduced,  as  though  in  Saul’s  mouth,  to  make  supplication  to  Jehovah 
were  a  synonym  for  doing  sacrifice.  In  reality  the  passage  keeps  the  two  things 
distinct,  —  the  latter  covering  the  former,  the  former  by  no  means  co-extensive 
with  the  latter.  Judges  xi.  11,  29;  Gen.  xxxi.  45,  54  (p.  255),  are  adroitly 
made  to  signify  Jephthah’s  sacrifice  at  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Jacob.  In  fact, 
the  Hebrew  phrase  “before  Jehovah”  contains  no  hint  of  a  sanctuary,  still 
less  of  a  sacrifice,  but  merely  of  a  devout  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God.”  2  Sam. 
XV.  18;  XX.  23  (p.  249),  makes  the  Kerethim  and  Pelethim  of  David’s  guard 
Cretans  and  Philistines  on  the  strength  of  one  doubtful  etymology,  and  2  Kings 
xi.  4  adds  another  link  of  the  same  alloy  in  the  introduction  of  Carians.  Deut. 
xvi.  7  (p.  371)  presumes,  according  to  Prof.  Smith,  that  the  paschal  victim  is 
to  be  boiled  not  roasted.  According  to  the  Hebrew  i'CJa  by  itself  this 
would  be  true.  But  the  Hebrew  in  connection  with  Ex.  xii.  8,  and  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  13  cannot  mean  “boil,”  and  must  be  understood  “cook,”  which,  indeed, 
is  its  primary  force  according  to  Gesenius.  How  it  should  be  “  cooked,”  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  13  tells,  “ roasted  with  fire  according  to  the  ordinance” 
tSBwEa .  So  Prof.  Smith  (p.  354),  misapprehends  the  word  and  the  purpose 
of  the  stone  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26  to  disparage  Deuteronomy  ;  p.  263  makes  Jer. 
vii.  21,  22  contradict  the  ustis  loquendi,  and  his  own  teaching  in  later  chapters,  as 
if  he  denied  positive  sacrificial  legislation  ;  p.  297  maintains  the  hypothetical  in¬ 
stead  of  the  declarative  sense  of  Hosea  viii.  12  in  the  teeth  of  Smend;  pp.  249, 
250,  425  interprets  Ezek.  xliv.  6-15  against  his  own  phrases  and  allusions  as 
though  he  recognized  no  pre-exilic  priestly  Torah,  and  did  not  simply  repeat 
Josiah’s  penalty  on  idolatrous  priests.  For  further  specimens  of  Prof.  Smith’s 
crude,  rash,  and  captious  exegesis,  see  Prof.  \V.  H.  Green,  in  Presbyterian  Review 
for  Jan.  1882,  in  a  masterly  paper  to  which  we  owe  much. 
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fruit,’’  which  seems  to  convey  to  Professor  Smith  the  idea 
that  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  a  guild  of  enchanters  (pp. 
279,  280).  But  it  cannot  be  that  Amos  here  is  repudiating 
the  sons  of  the  prophets.  From  the  days  of  Samuel  tliey  liad 
been  God’s  intimates  and  organs.  Through  them  the  religion 
of  Moses,  with  his  predictions  and  types  of  the  Messiah,  had 
been  kept  alive.  They  had  caught  from  Samuel  the  torch 
of  pious  zeal  in  the  pastures  of  Ramah,  where  they  learned 
reading  and  writing  and  music  over  the  sacred  records  sur¬ 
viving  the  tabernacle.  They  had  diffused  justice  and  mercy 
amid  social  and  political  chaos.  By  hundreds  they  had  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  truth  in  the  days  of  Jezebel’s  persecution 
(1  Kings  xviii.  4).  Under  Elijah  and  Elisha  they  were  God’s 
gracious  compensation  to  the  northern  kingdom  for  the  loss  of 
the  temple  service  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  temple  priesthood 
(1  Kings  xvii.  to  2  Kings  xiii.  inclusive).  The  humblest  was 
a  protest  against  idolatry  and  a  champion  of  the  one  spiritual 
Jehovah.  The  grandest  stood  out  as  bulwarks  of  pure  morals, 
of  theocratic  simplicity,  of  politics  disdaining  foreign  alliance, 
of  Messianic  hope  embracing  the  world.  As  in  Israel, 
probably  in  Judah,  their  schools  did  a  vast  silent  work  for 
the  Scriptures,  —  preserving,  pondering,  copying,  transmit¬ 
ting.  The  church  of  Christ  is  their  debtor  for  spiritual 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  has  flowed  from  them  through 
the  lips  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).^ 

Not  these  sons  of  the  prophets,  but  false  prophets  rather, 
does  Amos  scorn.  He  wants  no  fellowship  with  men  devoid 
of  moral  enthusiasm  and  eaten  up  with  covetousness.  Not 
for  him  a  prophecy  whose  only  earnestness  is  to  seduce 
preacher  and  people  from  Mosaic  righteousness.  These  men 
of  flattering  promise  and  lax  principle  he  feels  have  no 
insight  into  the  present  or  the  future.  They  are  utterly  without 
divine  illumination  or  divine  authority.  Their  prophecy  is 

1  See  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ  (Bampton  Lectures,  1869),  R. 
Payne  Smith,  D  D.  ;  Knobel,  Der  Prophetismus  des  Ilebraer.  1837;  Ewald, 
Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes ;  Condes  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  1871  ; 
Oehler,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  ii.  p.  137  sq. ;  Keil,  Commentary 
on  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
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mere  human  invention.  In  them  dwells  the  spirit  of  error. 
The  stamp  of  their  spuriousness  is  written  on  unfulfilled 
predictions  and  backslidings  from  Jehovah.  Nay,  tlieirs  is 
the  coarsest  immorality  of  heart  and  life,  deceiving,  plun¬ 
dering,  and  committing  adultery.  They  are  a  wider  class 
than  the  diviners  witli  their  foreign  superstitions  and  per¬ 
manent  popularity.  But,  acceptable  as  they  might  be,  and 
remunerated  at  the  king’s  chapel  of  idolatrous  Bethel,  they 
are  men  signally  odious  in  Amos’  anointed  eyes.  He  has 
heard,  amid  his  herds  and  under  his  mulberry  trees,  the 
word  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Hosts.  By  this  exaltation  of  a 
true  prophet  he  will  stand,  —  enthusiasm,  imagination,  elo¬ 
quence,  sympathy,  conscience,  courage,  all  true  to  his  heavenly 
trust,  —  though  a  hundred  Ahaziahs  urge  him  to  flight. 

Nor  are  the  prophets  one  whit  more  antagonistic  to  the 
true  priests.  “  Spiritual  prophecy  assigns  not  the  sliglitest 
value  to  the  priests,  and  moves  in  a  different  plane  from 

the  Levitical  ordinances . Under  the  Levitical  system 

Jehovali’s  grace  is  conveyed  to  Israel  through  tlie  priest ; 
according  to  the  prophets,  it  comes  through  the  prophetic 

word . The  theology  of  the  prophets  before  Ezekiel  lias 

no  place  for  tlie  system  of  priestly  sacrifice  and  ritual” 
(pp.  285,  286,  288).  These  and  similar  sentences  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  not  only  beg  the  question  respecting  Moses’ 
priestly  legislation  as  prophet  of  the  nation  he  founded. 
They  leave  out  of  sight  Samuel’s  prophetic  use  of  the  Levites 
in  his  schools  and  the  altars  in  his  sacrifices  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  people  back  to  Jehovah.  They  fail  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  on  Levites  like  Jahaziel  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  priests  like  Jeremiah  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
came  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  as  prophets  of  peculiar  power. 
They  deny  the  word  behind  priest,  as  well  as  prophet,  as  the 
positive  source  of  all  divine  grace.  They  strain  the  line  of 
the  prophets,  as  Caiaphas  the  line  of  false  witnesses  against 
Christ,  in  predetermined  condemnation  of  the  priestly  order 
and  Levitical  ritual. 

The  truth  of  this  arraignment  comes  out  the  moment  we 
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cross-examine  Professor  Smith’s  witnesses  to  the  contrary. 
Isa.  i.  11  sq.,  “  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,”  etc., 
no  more  represents  God  as  indifferent  to  true  sacrifice  than 
i.  15,  “  When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not  hear,”  shows 
God  indifferent  to  true  prayer.  Nay,  Isa.  xix.  21,  in  that 
fearful  burden  where  Egypt’s  idols  are  moved  and  Egypt’s 
heart  melts,  makes  ritual  the  symbol  of  Egypt’s  restoration. 
What  means  “  The  Lord  shall  be  known  unto  Egypt,  and 
the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do 
sacrifice  and  oblation  great 

Isaiah’s  day  the  altar  was  a  positive  means  of  God’s  grace  ? 

Amos  V.  21,  22,  “  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast-days . 

Though  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings  (nibis),  and  meat-offer¬ 
ings  I  will  not  accept  them,”  is  no  divine  repudiation  of  the 
Mosaic  forms  of  worship.  It  is  repudiation  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  toward  man  which  vitiated  them.  Nor  does  v.  25 
exclude  this  view  by  reminding  the  peojde  that  they  offered 
no  sacrifice  nor  offerings  to  him  in  the  wilderness  during  the 
forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  contrary, 
the  passage  taxes,  by  implication  even  the  wilderness  sacri¬ 
fices  with  the  leaven  of  idolatry,  and  threatens  for  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  old  sin  excluding  from  the  entrance  of  the 
holy  land  a  new  judgment  excluding  from  its  possession.^ 
Micah’s  declaration  that  Jehovah  does  not  require  sacrifice  ; 
he  asks  nothing  of  this  people  but  “  to  do  justly,  and  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God”  (Micah  vi.  8),  is 
but  the  moral  and  spiritual  element  pervading  all  acceptable 
religion.  The  very  phraseology  alleged  to  condemn  the  Mo¬ 
saic  ritual  is  found  on  examination  to  echo  Mosaic  words 
(Dent.  X.  12.  Notice  particularly  the  ox  ’’3  which  is  identi¬ 
cal  Micah  and  Deuteronomy).  “  I  spake  not  to  your  fathers 
nor  commanded  them  concerning  burnt-offerings  and  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying.  Obey  my 
voice  ”  (Jer.  vii.  22  and  23)  does  not  mean  that  ritual  was 

*  Calvin  says,  “  In  this  place  the  prophet  proves  more  clearly  that  he  is  not 
merely  reproving  hypocrisy  among  the  Israelites,  or  the  fact  that  they  only 
obtruded  their  external  pomps  upon  the  notice  of  God,  without  any  true  piety 
of  heart,  but  be  also  condemns  their  departure  from  the  precepts  of  the  law." 
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of  no  divine  institution  in  the  wilderness.  It  does  mean 
that  it  followed  in  time  and  worth  the  moral  legislation  (Ex. 
XV.  25,  26  ;  xix.  1 ;  xx.  2,  24),  and  this  it  says  rhetorically, 
not  logically.  And  when  we  summon  Joel  (878-858  b.c. 
according  to  Kuenen)  behold  he  alludes  to  priests,  the  Lord’s 
ministers,  so  solemnly  and  affectionately,  he  seems  almost  to 
be  a  priest  himself.  Hosea’s  long  plaint  over  Israel’s  unfaith¬ 
fulness  to  her  divine  Husband  yet  clearly  magnifies  the  priest¬ 
hood  (iv.  4),  and  stigmatizes  sin  against  the  one  altar  (viii. 
11).  It  is  impossible  for  the  prophets  themselves  to  give  a 
flatter  contradiction  to  the  critical  theory  of  their  antagonism 
to  the  priests  Against  spurious,  hypocritical,  covetous,  mer¬ 
ciless,  lying  priests  their  words  are  heavy;  against  true 
priests  they  utter  no  syllable  which  does  not  imply  the  favor 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

What  now  must  we  think  of  our  author’s  statement  that 
the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  never  speak  of  a  written 
law  of  Moses  (p.  297)  ?  Certainly  his  own  account  of 
written  prophecy,  “  The  prophets  write  what  their  contem¬ 
poraries  refuse  to  hear,”  would  account  for  a  written  law  — 
for  a  written  Leviticus,  as  well  as  a  written  Jeremiah.  So  too 
his  definition  of  Torah,  “  any  decision  or  instruction  on  matters 
of  law  or  conduct  given  by  a  sacred  authority,”  does  not 
forbid  it.  Nor  does  the  thirst  for  God’s  word  slaking  itself 
at  an  oral  prophetic  Torah  at  all  conflict  with  a  past  written 
prophetic  Torah.  Does  the  phrase  “  Thou  hast  forgotten  the 
torah  of  thy  God  ”  (Hosea  iv.  6)  undoubtedly  teach  us  that 
this  Mosaic  priestly  Torah  was  merely  oral  and  traditional  ? 
Is  it  absolutely  sure,  according  to  the  prophets,  that  worship 
by  sacrifice  is  no  part  of  the  divine  Mosaic  Torah  to  Israel, 
but  a  part  of  natural  religion  they  share  with  other  nations  ? 
Our  author  appeals  to  Hosea.  Let  us  see  how  far  Hosea 
upholds  these  startling  assertions. 

The  three  first  chapters  of  Hosea  turn  on  the  idea  of  Israel’s 
spiritual  adultery  towards  God  with  the  Baalim,  using  the 
very  term  (n:?)  which  Ex.  xxxiv.  15 ;  Lev.  xx.  5 ;  and  Num. 
xiv.  33  had  made  classical  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  too 
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occur  unmistakable  allusions  to  Gen.  xxii.  17,  “  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea  ”  (Hos.  i.  10)  ;  to  Deut.  vii.  13  and  xi.  14,  “  corn 
and  wine  and  oil  ”  (Hos.  ii.  8) ;  to  Ex.  i.  10,  “  come  up  out 
of  the  land”  Hos.  i.  11)  ;  to  Lev.  xxiii.,  the 

three  festivals,  the  Sabbath,  the  new  moon,  and  appointed 
seasons,  i.e.  solemn  feasts  Hos.  ii.  11).  In  Hos.  iv. 

4,  “  For  thy  people  are  as  they  that  strive  with  the  priest,” 
the  reference  is  plain  to  Deut.  xvii.  8-12,  where  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  is  made  the  penalty  of  presumptuous  disregard  of 
the  priest’s  judicial  authority.  In  Hos.  iv.  8,  “  they  eat  up 
the  sin  of  my  people,”  there  is  an  equally  clear  allusion  (see 
Lev.  iv.  22— V.  13;  vi.  26,  30;  x.  18;  xvi.  27),  with  their 
sharp  discriminations  between  the  burnt-offering  and  sin- 
offering  of  the  laity,  when  blood  sprinkled  the  brazen  altar, 
and  that  of  the  high-priest  and  the  whole  congregation  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  that  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  between  the 
cherubim.  In  Hos.  iv.  13,  “  They  sacrifice  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills  under  oaks 
and  poplars  and  elms,”  Hosea  cites  textually  the  prohibition 
of  Deut.  xii.  2,  save  that  he  expands  “  under  every  green  tree,” 
from  the  generic  to  the  specific.  So  Hos.  v.  6,  “  They  shall 
go  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to  seek  the  Lord,”  points  to 
Ex.  X.  9,  quoting  part  of  Moses’  exact  recorded  words  to 
Pharaoh.  Hos.  vi.  9  reproduces  the  word  ftsT ,  whicli  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  limited  to  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xviii.  17 ; 
xix.  29 ;  XX.  14)  in  designation  of  unnatural  sin  :  “  As  rob¬ 
ber  gangs  waylay  men,  so  bands  of  priests  commit  murder 
on  the  way  to  Shechem  ;  yea,  they  have  committed  infamy.”^ 
Such  testimonies  to  a  written  Pentateuch  would  be  strikinc: 
in  a  prophet  of  Judah.  How  much  more  in  what  Ewald  calls 

“  the  Ephraimitish  prophetic  book . the  truest  and  ten- 

derest  divine  voice,  which  not  merely  resounds  over  the 
northern  kingdom,  but  is  a  spirit  brought  forth  from  the 
womb  of  that  same  kingdom  to  rescue  it  from  itself  in  its 
dying  throes.”  From  Mizpeh  to  Tabor  he  sees  nought  but 

1  For  fuller  particulars  see  Hengstenberg’s  die  Authentie  des  Pentateuches, 
Vol.  i. 
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blood.  Judah  is  the  star  of  hope.  Then  it  is  imperilled 
and  corrupted  by  Israel’s  guilty  example.  Tlie  whole  state 
is  convulsed  by  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  the  outbreaking 
strife  at  the  removal  of  the  military  hand.  Perjury,  lawlessness, 
and  boundless  immorality  are  all  around  the  prophet.  The 
priests  are  chief  in  corruption.  The  Assyrian  is  tlie  popular 
reliance.  Ilosea  is  full  of  tragic  pain  and  burning  indignation. 
With  it  he  has  a  sympathy  which  ends  his  pregnant  phrases 
and  hold  images  with  a  sob.  Yet  on  the  horizon  of  the  nation’s 
gatliering  doom  there  rises  for  him  the  assurance  of  a  liealer 
and  a  victory.  The  everlasting  love  of  Jehovah,  electing, 
wounded,  chastening  in  sorrow,  restoring  in  salvation,  is  the 
great  message  of  the  Spirit  which  moves  his  high  imagination 
and  pours  from  his  glowing  lips. 

Of  tlie  liighest  significance  is  Hosea’s  witness  to  the  Mosaic 
history  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Hos.  xii.  3,  4,  “  He  took  his 
brother  by  the  heel  in  the  womb,”  does  he  not  quote  Gen. 
XXV.  26  ?  In  Hos.  ix.  10,  “  I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in  the 

desert ; . but  they  came  to  Baal-peor,”  etc.,  hear  we  no 

refrain  of  Num.  xxv.  3  ;  and  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ?  When 
in  viii.  5,  6  he  says,  “Thy  calf,  0  Samaria,  hath  cast 
thee  off ;  the  calf  of  Samaria  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,”  do 
not  the  very  words  (o*'3ad),  ashes  ov  fragments,  of  Ex. 

xxxii.  20-24  and  Deut.  ix.  21  ?  To  no  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  first,  but  to  the  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Levitical, 
legislation  is  he  ever  pointing  back.  How  tersely  (Hos.  viii. 
11)  he  recalls  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  one  sanctuary ! 
How  sadly  (Hos.  viii.  13)  he  bemoans  the  lost  joy  of  the  Deut¬ 
eronomic  sacrificial  feasts  (Deut.  xii.  13)  !  How  scathingly 
(ix.  4)  he  portrays  the  abominableness  of  Israel’s  worship  in 
terras  borrowed  from  the  Levitical  code  concerning  the  defile¬ 
ment  from  the  dead  (Xum.  xix.  11 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxvi.  14).  How 
winningly  (Hos.  xii.  9)  does  he  make  Lev.  xxiii..  Ex.  xxiii., 
and  Deut.  xvi.  all  speak  again  in  the  promise,  “  And  I  that 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt  will  yet  make 
thee  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  as  in  the  days  of  the  solemn 
feast.”  Is  his  direct  testimony  impressive  (Hos.  viii.  12)  to 
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a  written  law  of  Moses,  “  I  wrote  to  him  the  ten  thousand 
precepts  of  my  law  ”  ?  Not  less  impressive  is  his  indirect 
testimony,  as  he  ends  his  scroll  (Hos.  xiv.  9)  with  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  Moses’ song  (Deut.  xxxii.  29),  “Who  is  wise, 
and  he  shall  understand  these  things  ?  prudent,  and  he  shall 
know  them  ?  ”  ^ 

VI.  Yet  another  and  a  sixth  defect  which  stamps  the 
work  is  its  dislocation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 

According  to  Professor  Smith  (p.  316  sq.),  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii. 
is  the  first  legislation,  simple  and  primitive.  The  Deuteronomic 
code  (Deut.  xii.-xxvi.)  is  more  civilized  and  ecclesiastical,  but 
still  national.  Quite  distinct  from  both  these  codes  is  the  Leviti- 
cal  legislation.  This  centres  around  the  sanctuary,  and  alone 
treats  of  the  threefold  sanctity  of  priest,  Levites,  and  people. 
It  is  scattered  throughout  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
and  might  be  removed  from  the  Pentateuch  without  making 
the  rest  of  it  unintelligible.  Israel  has  become  a  church. 
These  three  bodies  of  law  are  in  a  certain  sense  independent 
of  the  historical  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  they 
occur.  Each  is  complete  and  self-consistent.  They  may 
well  have  existed  as  separate  and  successive  law-books  ere 
they  were  taken  up  into  the  history.  To  suppose  that  the 
first  was  immediately  superseded  by  the  second  or  third, 
before  the  people  had  a  chance  to  put  it  in  operation  in 
Canaan,  is  an  hypothesis  dishonoring  to  the  divine  legislator, 
and  refuted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  code. 

In  repudiation  of  the  foregoing  plausible  statements,  we 
remark  :  (1)  The  people  had  a  chance  to  put  the  first  legis¬ 
lation  in  operation  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering, 
when  the  old  generation  was  passing  away,  and  the  new 
generation  rising  up  under  the  training  of  the  covenant  God 
of  judgment  and  mercy.  (2)  Whatever  in  this  first  legisla¬ 
tion  was  suited  to  the  agricultural  life  and  theocratic  mission 
of  the  Israelites,  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  is  incorporated  and  supplemented  in  the  Deuteron¬ 
omic  code  given  in  the  land  of  Moab,  just  before  Moses’ 
1  The  notation  in  Hosea  is  given  from  the  E.V.  throughout. 
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death.  (3)  All  the  Mosaic  regulations  imply  for  their 
foundation  an  existing  constitution,  with  customs  equiva¬ 
lent  to  laws,  and  with  institutions  open  to  growth.  (4) 
The  Deuteronomic  code,  so  far  from  being  independent  of 
the  liistory,  is  interwoven  with  a  hortatory  and  expository 
address  by  the  leading  figure  in  the  history,  which  makes 
the  statutes  throb  with  life  and  love.  (5)  The  first  legis¬ 
lation  flows  directly  out  of,  and  is  explained  by,  the  great 
historic  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  (Ex. 
xix.),  as  it  is  succeeded  by  the  solemn  sprinkling  of  the  altar 
and  the  people  with  the  blood  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxiv.).  (6) 
The  Levitical  legislation,  even  to  Professor  Smith,  appears  not 
less,  but  more  dependent  on  the  history  —  “a  great  part  of 
the  ordinances  of  law  or  ritual  taking  the  form  of  narrative,” 
i.e.  in  the  impressive  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by 
Moses  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(7)  The  three  codes,  instead  of  being  separately  complete 
and  self-consistent,  are  interlocked  and  interwoven  —  number 
one  leading  to  number  two,  and  number  two  presupposing 
number  three.^  (8)  The  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
Deuteronomic  and  the  Levitical  legislation  are  due  to  the 
popular  character  of  the  former  and  the  hierarchical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  latter  book. 

Nor  is  our  author’s  attitude  in  conflict  with  the  foregoing 
general  considerations  alone.  His  view  of  the  Levitical  legis¬ 
lation  as  completed  by  the  hand  of  Ezra  is  contradicted  by 
the  implications  of  Deuteronomy  respecting  the  Levitical 
tithes.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  Deuteronomy  (see 
xviii.  6)  does  not  provide  for  any  Levite  that  he  may  minister 
in  the  metropolis  with  priestly  functions  and  for  priestly 
dues  (p.  361).  Yet  it  is  well  again  to  emphasize  that  the 
terms  used  do  not  expressly  signify  the  ministry  of  the  full 
priesthood,  but  of  the  ordinary  Levite.  “  As  all  his  brethren 
the  Levites  do.”  2  Chron.  xxix.  4,  5, 11, 12,  explains  Deut. 
X.  8.  Standing  before  Jehovah  is  sometimes  used  of  priests 
and  Levites  without  discrimination.  The  aim  of  the  passage 
1  Deuteronomy  supporting  Leviticus. 
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is  not  to  teach  the  privilege  of  ministering,  but  the  certainty 
of  common  compensation  to  the  minister.  According  to  the 
rabbins,  this  was  the  priest ;  according  to  Keil,  priest  and 
Levite  equally,  but  each  in  his  own  work  and  with  his  own 
pay.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Deut.  xviii.  1  proves  that  the  Levites 
dispersed  through  the  provinces  have  no  property  in  land. 
Rather  in  connection  with  Deut.  xviii.  8  :  “  They  shall  have 
like  portions  to  eat,  besides  that  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of 
his  patrimony,”  it  presumes  property.  Here  the  very  word 
“  sale,”  (**3rn),  points  back  to  Lev.  xxv.,  where  it  occurs 
seven  times  (i.e.  verses  14,  25,  27,  28,  29,  33,  50).  Verse 
33  speaks  of  the  house  of  the  Levite  being  sold,  as  verse  32 
speaks  of  their  being  redeemed  at  any  time.  Verse  34 
tells  of  the  fields  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which 
miglit  not  be  sold,  but  might  be  rented.  Deut.  xviii.  1, 
shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel,”  means  then 
merely  “  no  such  compact  tribal  territory  ”  as  did  the  eleven 
other  tribes.  The  Levite  could  sell  his  house  and  rent  his 
land  wdiile  serving  in  the  sanctuary  and  enjoying  the  tithes, 
sacrificial  portions,  and  free-will-offerings  not  set  apart  solely 
for  the  priests.  Deut.  xviii.  1,  “  They  shall  eat  of  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,”  refers  to  the  priests.  It 
makes  use  of  a  word  become  familiar  by  forty-two  repetitions 
in  the  Levitical  legislation,  and  sends  us  back  therefore  to 
Leviticus  to  learn  what  these  were  (See.  Lev.  vii.  32  and  34). 
The  wave-breast  (nin  or  riEiirnr-ntn),  also  the  skin  of  the 
burnt-offering  (Lev.  vii.  8),  and  heave-shoulder  (rrannn  pi'd) 
of  the  peace-offerings,  herd  or  flock,  all  the  sin-offering  save 
the  fat,  the  trespass-offering  except  the  fat,  be  it  female  lamb 
or  kid  or  young  pigeons,  most  of  the  food-offerings  wdth  fine 
flour,  unleavened  pastry,  green  corn,  oil,  and  frankincense 
are  there  enumerated.  “  And  his  inheritance  ”  refers  to 
priests  find  Levites.  It  is  an  inheritance  specifically  prom¬ 
ised  :  The  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them. 
"Where?  In  Num.  xviii.  20,  21,  24.  Deut.  xviii.  “  fails  to 
mention  a  Levitical  tithe,  and  therefore  proves  its  non-ex¬ 
istence,”  says  Professor  Smith.  Better  say,  Deut.  xviii.,  in 
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its  cursory  allusion  to  Levitical  support,  uses  language  that 
presupposes  the  very  Levitical  legislation  we  find  in  Num. 
xviii. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  tithe  described  fully  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  is  not  a  Levitical  tithe  at  all  militate  against  what  has 
been  said.  It  ought  to  be  just  what  it  is  in  this  popular  book, 
a  popular  tithe.  The  Deuteronomic  tithes  are  more  limited 
in  value  and  more  universal  in  possession  than  the  Levitical 
(Lev.  xxvii.  and  Num.  xviii.).  They  belong  to  the  Israelites 
as  Israelites,  to  be  eaten  in  the  great  and  glad  sacrificial 
feasts  (Deut.  xii.  17  ;  xiv.  22)  by  rejoicing  households.  The 
Jewish  explanation  of  it  has  always  been  as  of  a  second  tithe. 
“  If  the  Levite  within  thy  gates  ”  is  specially  commended 
to  the  Israelitish  hospitality,  it  by  no  means  implies  this  is 
his  sole  provision,  any  more  than  a  donation  party  proves  a 
minister  to  have  no  salary.  In  times  when  piety  was  low, 
the  Levitical  tithe  would  first  feel  the  declension  from  Jeho¬ 
vah.  For  it  was  always  a  thing  of  conscience,  never  of 
coercion.  At  such  times  this  second  tithe,  with  its  selfish 
good-nature,  might  save  him  from  starvation.  And  once 
every  three  years,  with  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  stranger, 
on  the  year  of  tithing,  he  could  come  and  eat  and  be  satisfied 
(Deut.  xiv.  22 ;  xxvi.  12-14).  No  doubt  Deut.  xxvi.  12-14 
offers  a  difficulty  ;  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  greater 
than  the  town  tax,  school  tax  and  internal-revenue  tax  would 
offer  to  a  Greenlander  who  started  with  the  outrageous 
blunder  that  each  law  belonged  to  an  independent,  not  to  a 
co-ordinate  code.^ 

No  more  reasonable  is  the  attempt  to  array  the  Levitical 
legislation  against  the  Deuteronomic,  on  the  score  of  increased 
provision  for  the  priesthood  (p.  440).  It  is  not  true  that  in 
Deuteronomy  the  priest  receives  but  part  of  the  firstlings  at  the 
annual  feast  (Deut.  xii.  18),  whereas  in  Numbers  he  receives 
the  whole  (Num.  xviii.  18).^  In  both  he  receives  the  whole 

*  On  the  foregoing  and  following  sections,  see  the  acute  and  admirable  work 
of  Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests.  (T.  and  T.  Clark). 

‘‘‘  The  word  “  as  ”  is  not  so  pregnant  and  precise  as  this  exegesis  would  make  it. 
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(except  blood  and  fat)  which  is  to  be  applied  to  a  sacrificial 
meal,  and  whicli  is  intended  to  be  shared  by  the  offerers. 
The  command  in  Deuteronomy  is  simply  given  to  Israel  as  a 
people,  including  priesthood  and  laity  (Num.  xviii.  11 ;  Lev. 
vii.  15, 16  ;  Ex.  xiii.  15).  The  passage  in  Numbers  (xviii. 
17)  forbidding  to  redeem  a  firstling  fit  for  sacrifice  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xiv.  25)  per¬ 
mitting  to  turn  it  into  money,  because  Deut.  xv.  19  expressly 
sanctifies  such  firstlings  of  herd  and  flock  unto  the  Lord 
God.  Nor  is  it  correct  that  the  Deuteronomic  code  gives 
the  priest  the  poorer  parts,  while  the  Lcvitical  legislation 
gives  him  the  better  parts  of  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  vii.  31,  32). 
The  reference  of  Deut.  xviii.  3  “  shoulder  and  two  cheeks 
and  the  maw”  (nnprsi'i  ?“'?r?),  is  to  a  new  regulation, 

appropriating  to  the  priests  so  much  of  the  animals  slain  by 
their  owners  for  food.  This  connection  and  tradition  demon¬ 
strate.  It  does  not  affect  the  older  and  operating  law  of 
w’ave-breast  and  heave-leg  which  1  Sam.  ix.  24  shows  to  have 
been  practised  before  the  days  of  the  kings.  Equally  hope¬ 
less  is  the  pitting  of  Deuteronomy  against  Numbers  in  Levit- 
ical  revenues.  Deut.  xviii.  does  not  give  the  Levites  as  a 
tribe  the  slightest  claim  on  the  altar  gifts  and  first-fruits  of 
the  priests.  It  cannot  therefore  contradict  the  Levitical  cities 
of  Num.  XXXV.,  any  more  than  the  Levitical  tithes  of  Num. 
xviii.  To  say  that  the  list  of  such  cities  in  Josh.  xxi.  is  part 
of  the  Levitical  law,  embraces  some  that  were  not  conquered 
till  Solomon,  and  had  an  unlevitical  population  in  the  day  of  the 
Judges,  is  but  to  reveal  how  sorely  our  author  is  pressed, 
and  how  near  he  is  to  the  charge  of  interpolation,  which  is 
doubtless  his  real  opinion. 

Such  dislocation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  not  simply  in 
the  face  of  minute  scholarship ;  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  great 
general  lines  of  relationship  between  the  three  so-called  bodies 
of  law.  The  wayfaring  man  need  not  err  as  to  the  unity  of 
a  legislation  which  is  authenticated  by  such  inward  bonds  and 
bolts.  Read  the  list  of  correspondences  between  Deuteronomy 
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and  the  first  and  Levitical  legislation  which  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks^ 
gives  with  many  others.'^ 

1  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  The  Pentateuch  and  its  Anatomists  (London.) 

2  I.  Ex.  xxi-xxiii. 

1.  The  law  of  abiding  service,  xxi.  5,  6  ;  Dent.  xv.  16-18. 

2.  The  provision  for  maid-servant  or  captive,  xxi.  7-11  ;  Deut.  xxi.  10-14. 

3.  The  law  of  retribution,  xxi.  23-2.'>;  Deut.  xix.  16-21. 

4.  The  law  of  restoration  of  the  pledge  from  poor,  xxii.  25-27 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 

10- 13,  17. 

5.  False  witness  and  unrighteous  judgment,  xxiii.  1-3,  6,  7  ;  Deut.  xix.  16- 
19 ;  XXV.  1. 

6.  Prohibition  of  bribery,  xxiii.  8  ;  Deut.  xvi.  19. 

7.  Expulsion  of  the  seven  nations,  xxiii.  23,  24;  Deut.  vii.  1-6,  16  (not  in 
so-called  code). 

8.  Promises  of  health  and  fertility,  xxiii.  25,  26;  Deut.  vii.  14,  15;  xxviii. 

11- 27,  60,  61. 

9.  Expulsion  of  Horites  by  hornets,  xxiii.  29, 30  ;  Deut.  vii.  20-23. 

10.  Ensnaring  from  Canaanite  idolatry,  xxiii.  33  ;  Deut.  vii.  16-25;  xx.  18. 

11.  Ascent  of  Moses  to  receive  the  tables.  Ex.  xxiv.  12-18  ;  Deut.  ix.  9. 

Every  one  of  these  is  a  witness  to  a  code  repeating  and  completing  a  prior 

code,  and  clamping  the  two  together  with  hooks  of  steel.  The  same  thing  is 
still  more  striking  in  the  following  list,  where  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle, 
set  up  thirty -nine  years  before,  is  alluded  to  so  unconsciously  and  convincingly, — 
the  Deuteronomic  code  based  upon  and  echoing  back  the  priestly  code  with  a 
power  the  newer  criticism  cannot  break. 

II.  Levitical  Legislation. 

A.  Imws  of  Tabernacle  and  Priesthood,  Ex.  xxv.  1-xxxi.  18. 

1.  Ark  of  shittim  wood,  xxv.  10-15  ;  Deut.  x.  1,  2,  3,  5,  8  ;  xxxi.  9,  25. 

2.  Testimony  or  tables  within  ark,  xxv.  16,  21  ;  xxxi.  18;  Deut.  x.  3-5. 

3.  Altar  of  sacrifice,  xxvii.  1-8 ;  Deut.  xii.  27  ;  xvi.  21  ;  xxvi.  4. 

4.  Priesthood  of  Aaron  and  Eleazar,  xxviii.  1-4  ;  Deut.  x.  6  ;  xvii.  12 ;  xviii.  3. 

5.  Urim  and  Thummim  of  high-priest,  xxviii.  29,  30 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  8. 

6.  Consecration  and  fulfilment,  Fix.  xxix.  1-35  ;  Lev.  viii.,  ix. 

7.  Promise  to  speak  to  Moses  at  taliernacle,  xxix.  42,  43 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  14, 15. 

8.  Incense  and  incense  altar,  xxx.  9,  34-36  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10. 

9.  Sabbath  in  connection  with  Israel's  redemption,  xxxi.  1.3-17  ;  Deut.  v.  15. 

10.  Writing  of  law  on  first  tables,  xxxi.  18 ;  Deut.  iv.  13;  v.  22 ;  ix.  10,11. 
And  yet  again  how  vitally  and  unanswerably  does  the  Deuteronomic  code 

flow  out  of,  and  evolve  itself  from  the  Levitical  legislation  in  the  succeeding 
table,  making  Deuteronomy’s  priority  to  Leviticus  a  ridiculous  hysteron  proteron. 

B.  IjOws  of  Sacrifice.  —  1.  Laws  of  burnt-offerings.  Lev.  i,  vi.  8-18  ;  Deut. 
xii.  6,  13,  14,  27  ;  xv.  21  ;  xxxiii.  10. 

2.  Meat  and  peace-offerings.  Lev.  ii,  iii. ;  Deut.  xii.  6, 11, 17, 27;  xvii.  7;  xviii. 
3,  4. 

3.  Provision  for  priests.  Lev.  vi.  16-18,  26;  vii.  6.  28-.36  ;  Deut.  xviii.  3-5. 

4.  Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Ex.  xxiv.  1,9;  Lev.  x.  1 ,  2  ;  implied  Deut.  x.  6. 

5.  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  Lev.  xi. ;  Dent.  xiv.  1-20. 
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“  The  so-called  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  link  them¬ 
selves  with  the  last  words  of  Moses  on  the  plains  of  Moab  in 
almost  a  hundred  distinct  particulars.”  To  tear  such  re¬ 
peated,  incidental,  consentient  evidences  of  the  one  Mosaic 
legislation  out  of  the  Pentateuch  is  like  tearing  out  the 
evidences  of  the  supernatural  from  the  Gospels  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  massacre,  not  war.  Our  sixth  objection  to  the  book 
under  review  is,  its  dislocation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  it 
professes  to  explain. 

VII.  Still  a  seventh  criticism  of  our  historical  critic  is 
the  insvjfficiency  of  his  arguments  against  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

“  Moses  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  ”  (p.  320).  But 
that  no  more  shows  Moses  not  to  have  been  the  author  than 
a  similar  use  of  their  own  names  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen¬ 
taries  and  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia  belies 
their  notorious  authorship  of  these  works.  That,  too,  was 
the  usage  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.e. 
Isaiah  (vii.  3)  and  Jeremiah  (xxxvi.  4)  ;  the  opposite,  as  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was  the  exception.  To  call  such  a 
diction  artificial,  and  demand  proof  that  it  is  as  old  as  Moses, 
is  a  mere  rhetorical  phrase.  It  ignores  Moses’  special  motive, 
too,  in  tliat  he  has  to  write  of  the  earlier  bearers  of  the 
covenant,  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  consistency  impels  him 
to  the  uniform  employment  of* the  same  person  in  speaking  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  and  himself.  “  Could  Moses  write  such 
a  verse  of  himself  as  Num.  xii.  3  ?  ”  (p.  321).  Assuredly, 
when  we  recall  the  context.  Miriam  and  Aaron  had  made 
an  assault  on  Moses  officially.  God  heard  it,  and  would 
judge  it.  Meantime,  to  explain  how  Moses,  with  his  fiery 
temper,  under  great  provocation  could-  have  swallowed  the 
injury  in  silence,  the  objective  statement  is  added,  “  Now 

6.  Law  of  leprosy,  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  8  (a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
traditional  order  is  exact). 

7.  Law  of  ceremonial  pollution  and  cleansing,  Lev.  xv  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  9-14. 

8.  One  place  of  sacrifice,  Lev.  xvii.  1-9;  Deut.  xii.  5,  8-11,  13,  14,  18,  28  ; 
xiv.  23-2.5. 

9.  Sjicredness  of  blood.  Lev.  xvii.  10-14  ;  Deut.  xii.  16,  2.3-25  ;  xv.  23. 

10.  Prohibited  marriages.  Lev.  xviii;  Deut.  vii.  3;  xxii.  30. 
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the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.”  It  is  no  glorifying  of  his  own 
gifts.  It  is  a  needful  magnifying  of  the  grace  of  Jehovah. 
If  Goethe  could  say  of  Tieck,  “  He  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
talent ;  but  to  compare  him  with  me  is  a  blunder.  I  can 
say  tliis  point-blank,  since  I  did  not  make  myself,”  ^  how 
much  more  may  Moses  praise  himself  without  pride,  as  the 
servant  and  vicegerent  of  God,  in  this  crisis  where  God’s 
own  prophetic  institution  is  set  at  naught.  Not  that  we  are 
shut  up  to  this  hypothesis  alone,  but  that  it  is  ample  to  rebut 
the  argument  above.  “  The  mention  of  Dan  in  Deut.  xxxiv. 
1  cannot  really  have  been  written  till  Josliua,  as  well  as 
Moses,  was  dead  and  gone.”  Why  ?  “  Because  Da*n  is  the 
new  name  of  Laish,  given  after  the  conquest  of  the  Danites 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.”  This  fancied  unanswerable 
proof  of  anachronism  rests  on  an  assumption  and  an  omission. 
Tlie  assumption  that  there  cannot  be  a  second  Dan  is  arbitrary. 
The  omission  to  note  the  Dan-Jaanof  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  is  slovenly. 
Tlie  conservative  student  can  rest,  if  need  be,  on  the  proleptic 
use  of  the  name.  Better  still,  he  can  start  with  Gen.  xiv. 
14,  and,  supposing  that  this  most  brilliant  victory  of  Abram 
over  the  kings  would  leave  a  trace  in  a  name,  find  in  the 
very  next  chapter  (Gen.  xv.  14)  the  word  ‘’sbx  •j'n ,  as  at 
once  the  memorial  of  the  old  triumph  and  the  prophecy  of 
new  ones.  The  name  Dan,  given  thus  to  the  camp  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan,  clung  to  them,  according  to  Josephus 
(Arch.  i.  10,  1),  not  to  the  Canaanite  city  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  As  Bethel  was  a  name  of  a  spot  current  side  by  side 
with  the  name  of  a  city  Luz,  so  Dan  by  the  side  of  the  city 
Laish.  Tlie  threefold  repetition  of  the  word  “  city”  in  Judg. 
xviii.  28,  29  would  mark  the  transfer  of  the  significant  name 
from  the  fountain,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  name  of  Laish  by 
the  name  of  Billiah’s  first-born  on  other  grounds.  Lasha  in 
Gen.  X.  19  is  possibly  the  earlier  form  of  Laish  in  Judg.  xviii. 
29  as  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the  Canaanite  possessions.^ 

^  Eckermann’s  Conversations,  p.  143,  quoted  by  Ilengstenberg  in  loco. 

^  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1882,  p.  153.  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  gives  another 
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Nor  has  Professor  Smith  proved  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  in  the  land  of  Canaan  not  before  the  period  of  the 
kings  (p.  322).  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,“  And  these  are  the  kings 
that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,”  is  cited  in  vain  to  carry 
the  authorship  to  the  time  of  Saul  at  least,  of  David  at  most. 
For  the  non-reigning  of  a  king  in  Israel  is  the  fact  to  be 
emphasized,  in  contrast  with  the  swifter  bloom  and  decay  of 
the  profane  kingdom.  Paraphrased  tlie  thought  is :  Seven 
elective  monarchs  in  Edom  have  seen  their  sceptres  fall ;  the 
eighth,  Hadar  by  name,  is  now  on  the  throne.  But  amid 
this  flourishing  of  the  descendants  of  Esau  Israel  is  far  from 
enjoying* the  promise,  “  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins  ” 
(Gen.  XXXV.  11).^  John  Calvin  says  admirably  :  “  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  wicked  are  suddenly  exalted  and 
suddenly  abased,  like  the  grass  on  the  housetops,  which  for 
lack  of  root  has  a  precocious  vigor,  but  a  more  speedy 
withering.  To  the  two  sons  of  Isaac  was  the  promise  of  this 
dignity,  that  kings  should  be  among  their  descendants.  The 
Idumaeans  are  the  first  to  begin  reigning ;  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites  seems  therefore  the  worse.  But  at  length  the 
success  of  time  teaches  how  much  better  it  is  by  creeping  on 
the  ground  to  put  forth  deep  roots  than  to  acquire  an  over¬ 
weening  excellence  in  a  moment,  in  a  moment  to  vanish 
away.”  The  incidental  allusion  to  Midian  in  the  fourth  reign 
synchronizes  too  with  Moses’  residence  there.  A  monarch¬ 
ical  destiny  assured  them,  a  monarchical  atmosphere  around 
them,  might  well  impel  this  not  trifling  nor  interpolated 
passage  in  the  historian  of  the  Jews. 

We  need  not  pause  to  refute  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  i. 
1,  which  infers  from  “issa  (on  this  side  Jordan) 

that  the  writer  lived  in  western  Palestine  (p.  322).  The 

solution  borrowed  from  Ewald’s  Geschichte,  Vol.  i.  p.  73,  which  makes  Dan 
su|)ersede  an  older  and  obscurer  name  by  a  change  of  text.  This  is  based  on 
reading  Banias  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  open  to  no  reasonable 
objection.  The  facility  of  the  change  is  in  its  favor. 

^  See  Delitzsch’s  argument  and  Kalisch’s  admissions,  mentioned  by  President 
Bartlett. 
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same  word  in  Josh.  i.  15  is  proof  positive  that  it  means 
sometimes  “  this  side  Jordan,”  as  our  English  version  gives  it 
rightly.  But  since  Professor  Smith  waives  the  point,  it  is 
needless  to  linger  on  it.  Pass  we  rather  to  examine  phrases 
which  to  our  author  are  unambiguous  proofs  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  was  written  in  Canaan.  The  Hebrew  word  for  west¬ 
ward  is  one.  But  the  fact  that  this  is  seaward  (o^,  elsewhere 
even  in  the  Levitical  description  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxvii.  12)  does  not  in  the  least  con¬ 
flict  with  the  extra-Palestinian  origin  of  that  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Hebrew  language  was  not  formed  in  Egypt, 
where  (o^)  would  mean  north,  or  in  Arabia,  where  it  would 
mean  west.  It  was  formed  in  Palestine,^  and  kept  distinct 
in  Egypt.  The  patriarchs’  two  hundred  years’  sojourn  in 
Palestine  was  enough  to  fix  the  terms  for  cardinal  points  of 
compass  in  the  national  tongue.  To  suppose  that  in  a  brief 
word,  in  constant  use  for  a  common  idea,  the  original  meaning 
long  since  dropped  is  to  be  resumed,  instead  of  the  secondary, 
is  absurd.  Do  we  use  the  word  “  candlestick  ”  in  that  way  ? 
H'j  the  proper  name  of  the  dry  steppe  south  of  Judah,  once 
become  the  word  for  south,  where  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
lived,  would  certainly  continue  to  mean  south  to  their  descend¬ 
ants,  speaking  their  language,  wherever  they  went.  It  is  no 
more  nonsense  to  say  that  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
the  word  would  not  be  given  up,  when  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  spoke  Hebrew,  than  it  is  not  sense  to  say  it  would  be 
given  up  in  case  tliey  spoke  Egyptian.  The  use  of  o*’  for 
west,  and  252  for  south,  incorrectly  alleged  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  reality  witnesses  the  residence  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Pentateuch’s  exacter  knowledge  of  Palestine  than  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  no  less  imaginary  proof  of  its  Palestinian 
composition.  Tlie  site  of  Mount  Sinai  uncertain  because  the 
narrative  lacks  “  the  topographical  color  of  an  eye-witness  !  ” 
Why,  topographical  color  is  its  key-note.  This  is  the  one 
thing  beautifying  that  painful  Israelitish  march  from  the  Red 
^  See  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Grammar,  Introduction,  §  2.  2. 
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Sea.  Those  three  days  in  the  waterless  wilderness  of  Shur  (Ex. 
XV.  22),  tlie  “  wall  ”  wliose  low,  long  sandstone  range  upon 
the  left  corroborates  the  story  to  the  most  careless  traveller, 
do  not  lack  it.  Marah  still  murmurs  in  Ain  Hawwdrah’s  — 
Ghurkud  shrubs  and  water  so  brackish  that  Ebers’s  guides 
cried,  “  Morra,  morra,”  bitter^  hitter^  as  he  approached  it.^ 
Elim  (Wady  Gharandel),  too,  is  to-day  the  same  paradise  of 
singing  bird  and  gurgling  stream,  which  wooed  the  Israelites 
to  camp  by  its  twelve  wells 'and  seventy  palms,  ere  they  started 
for  that  Wilderness  of  Sin  where,  in  El  Murkha,  their  route 
skirted  the  blue  sea,  over  a  carpet  of  flints,  under  a  sky  of 
brass,  till  they  murmured  against  Moses  and  Moses’  God,  and 
God  “  rained  down  manna  upon  them  to  eat,  and  featliered 
fowls  like  as  tlie  sand  of  the  sea”  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  27).  Re- 
phidim,  wliere  they  chide  and  light,  is  the  lovely  Feiran,  whose 
running  brook,  lovely  palm  grove,  fantastic  cliffs  of  red  and 
green,  and  rounded  sacred  hill  of  Tdhuneh  seem  to  Palmer,  the 
very  spot  for  Moses  smiting  tlie  rock,  and  Moses  sitting  in 
prayer,  with  upstayed  hands,  wliile  Joshua  discomfits  Amalek. 
And  Stanley’s  artistic  eye  and  Robinson’s  patient  rule  alike  fix 
on  the  great  plain  of  Er  Rahah,  with  its  tufted  floor,  its  jagged 
pinnacles  against  the  sky,  its  fence  of  mound  arresting  man 
and  beast,  its  colossal  monolith  of  granite  rising  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  height,  —  at  once  man’s  altar  and  his  Maker’s 
tlirone,*-^  —  fix  upon  it,  I  say,  as  the  foreordained  and  incon¬ 
testable  scene  where,  amid  thunderings  and  lightnings,  a 
holy  Jehovali  gave  the  law,  through  Moses  his  servant,  to 
affrighted  Israel.® 

That  the  Pentateuch  cites  as  authoritities  poetical  records 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses  (p.  324)  is  surely  not  at 

^  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen,  p.  117. 

2  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  42, 43  ;  Robinson’s  Bib.  Res.,  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

*  E.  H.  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  pp.  136,  145.  See  also  S.  C.  Bartlett, 
Egypt  to  Palestine,  p.  244.  In  the  same  fresh,  learned,  and  convincing  book. 
President  Bartlett  says  (p.  271),  after  visiting  Wady  Sebaiyeh  and  taking  sub¬ 
sequent  careful  views  of  Er  Rahah,  “  I  could  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to 
add  my  vote  to  that  of  Robinson,  Stanley,  Palmer,  Holland,  and  the  whole 
ordinance  survey  ;  and  I  could  appreciate  tlie  surprise  with  which  Ebers  walked 
Wady  Sebaiyeh,  and  called  it  rather  strongly,  “  a  rock-and  hill-abounding  defile, 
in  no  wise  fitted  for  a  camping-ground.” 
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variance  with  the  Mosaic  authorship.  But  Nuin.  xxi.  14, 
“  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,” 
is  not  cited  as  an  authority,  to  begin  with.  It  is  quoted, 
rather,  as  poetry.  Its  pertinence  lies  in  its  enlivening  a  dry 
narrative,  and  its  reflecting  the  exalted  mood  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  last  act  of  the  Exodus  and  the  first  act  of  the 
entrance  are  linked  in  the  heading  of  a  popular  song.  Like 
verses  17,  18,  bursting  out  into  lyrical  expression,  as  the 
people  burst  from  the  desert  to  watered  pasture  :  “  Spring 
up,  O  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it,”  the  sense  of  victory  is  strong 
in  Israel’s  heart  and  musical  on  Israel’s  lips.  Conquered  at 
the  time  of  this  composition  were  the  Amalekites,  the  king 
of  Arad,  the  Midianites,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan.  The  great  conception  of  Moses’  song 
on  the  Red  Sea’s  farther  shore  is  revived,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  recalls  the  words,  “  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  war  ” 
(Ex.  XV.  1).  The  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  was  simply 
a  collection  of  national  chants  in  the  line  of  Ex.  xv.  —  a  col¬ 
lection  which  breathed  gratitude  and  wonder  to  her  covenant 
Leader  out  of  the  nation’s  inmost  genius  and  heart,  and  said 
in  freshest  and  most  thrilling  strains  :  “  I  will  sing  unto  tlie 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.”  Not  to  have  felt  and 
sung  thus  on  the  eve  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  nations  and  the  constitution  of  the  soul. 
Not  to  have  gathered  the  most  beautiful  and  spirited  of  these 
anthems  into  a  current  psalter  would  have  been  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  Moses’  own  poetic  gift  and  Israel’s  mighty  musical 
capacity  toward  Jehovah.  To  sneer  at  the  ballad-singers  as 
“  reciters  of  sarcastic  verses  ”  will  hardly  discredit  so  life¬ 
like  a  trait  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  Num.  xxi.  27). 

Still  less  will  the  obvious  misapprehension  that  the  quotation 
in  question  is  for  the  sake  of  authenticating,  instead  of  ani¬ 
mating  Moses’  own  inspired  narrative. 

Nor  can  the  Mosaic  authorship  be  shaken  by  statements  (p. 
331)  that  till  Deuteronomy  we  find  no  statement  that  Moses 
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wrote  down  more  than  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xxiv.  4). 
Do  we  not  read  in  Num.  xxxiii.  2,  “  And  Moses  wrote  their 
goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  ”  ?  And  does  not  Ex.  xvii.  14,  “  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  the  book’’’* 
(E.  V.  a  book,  but  in  the  Hebrew  imply  that 

Moses  the  servant  of  God  did  as  he  was  told  ?  No  Hebrew 
scholar  will  pretend  that  this  is  merely  in  a  book ;  for  Jer. 
XXX.  2  ;  xxxvi.  2 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  24  are  demonstrations  of  the 
reverse.  What  but  an  assertion  of  a  larger  written  whole  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  written  part  ?  In  Ex.  xxxiv.  27  does  not 
The  Lord  say  to  Moses,  “Write  thou  these  words,”  i.e.  the 
record  of  this  whole  divine  interview  at  the  renewing  of  the 
tables,  just  as  distinctly  as  the  record  tells  us,  “  The  Lord 
himself  wrote  the  words  of  the  ten  commandments  ”  ?  Nay, 
the  very  passage.  Ex.  xxiv.  4-7,  which  Professor  Smith 
would  empty  of  its  obvious  meaning  by  vs.  3,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Jehovah’s  words — i.e.  the  decalogue — from  the 
judgments  (Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.)  can  hardly  be  thus  rendered. 
For  vs.  3,  in  the  final  clause,  “  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  will 
we  do,”  manifestly  includes  the  “  judgments  ”  of  the  opening 
clause,  and  extends  thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  meaning  of 
the  same  phrase  in  vs.  4,  “  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  When,  therefore,  in  vs.  7,  Moses  took  the  book  of 
the  covenant  in  which  he  had  thus  written,  can  we  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  covenant  assented  formally  by  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  to  but  one  fourth  of  what  they  had  by 
word  of  month  already  pledged  themselves  to  do  ?  Impos¬ 
sible  !  The  book  of  the  covenant,  itself  sprinkled  with  blood, 
(Heb.  ix.l9),  never  excluded  that  civil  and  religious  code  (first 
legislation)  which,  in  its  next  to  closing  verse,  alone  of  the 
four  chapters  contains  the  word  “  covenant,”  prohibiting  the 
covenant  with  heathen  and  with  idols,  of  which  it  was  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  everlasting  contrast.  Our  seventh  criticism  of  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  is  the  inadequacy  of  its 
arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  tlie  Pentateuch.^ 

1  For  further  details  consult  ITenpstenber"  die  Authentie  des  Pentateuches, 
Berlin,  1836  ;  Keil,  Introduction  to  Old  Test.,  and  Havernick,  Introd.  to  Pout. 
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YIII.  Another,  and  an  eighth,  indictment  against  our 
author  is  his  cavalier  treatment  of  the  positive  proof  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

On  page  308  he  says,  “  It  is  plain  that  no  thinking  man  can 
be  asked  to  accept  the  Pentateuch  as  the  literal  work  of 
Moses  without  some  evidence  to  that  effect.  But  evidence  a 
thousand  years  after  date  is  no  evidence  at  all,  when  the 
intervening  period  bears  unanimous  witness  in  a  different 
sense.  By  insisting  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  one  work 
of  Moses,  and  all  of  equal  date,  the  traditional  view  cuts  off 
all  possibility  of  proof  that  its  kernel  is  Mosaic.”  ^  Again, 
on  page  322,  speaking  of  insertions  by  Ezra,  he  says,  “  This 
might  be  a  fair  enough  thing  to  say,  if  any  positive  proof 
were  forthcoming  that  Moses  wrote  the  mass  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,”  etc.  Such  words 
distort  the  traditional  view  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  What 
traditionist  believes  that  Moses  wrote  tlie  account  of  his  own 
death,  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  ?  No  more  does  the  orthodox  view 
claim  that  Moses  originated  the  older  documents  underlying 
Genesis,  which  he  inserted,  or  had  inserted,  in  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  and  patriarchal  history.  It  holds  that  the  bulk  of 
the  middle  books  was  recorded  or  dictated  by  Moses  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  events  or  legislation  they  contain. 
It  believes  that  Deuteronomy  up  to  xxxi.  24  was  Moses’  own 
composition.  It  believes  that  the  final  revision  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  while  ample  to  explain  minor  chronological,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  historical  difficulties,  left  the  essence  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  it  left  the  hand  of  Moses,  —  meriting  then 
and  now  the  name  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  by 
the  rights  of  ordinary  speech  entitled  as  a  whole  to  bear 
Moses’  name  as  its  author.^ 

What  are  some  of  the  positive  arguments  for  this  thesis 
which  orthodoxy  offers,  and  Professor  Smith  avoids  ?  First, 
the  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Deut.  xxxi.  9  is  part 

1  Bib.  Sac.,  pp.  150,  151,  Jan.  1882. 

2  Prof.  Bartlett  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.  1863,  excepts  possible  errors  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  in  text  and  minor  modifications  bj  inspired  men,  and  we  willingly  do  the 
same. 
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of  it :  “  And  Moses  wrote  this  law.”  It  is  too  late  to  say 
that  Dent.  xxxi.  is  outside  the  Deuteronomic  code  because 
the  third  person,  not  the  first  person,  is  used.  That  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  met  already.  Nor  is  our  author  at  liberty  to 
skip  into  denials  of  the  certainty  of  the  inference  that  the 
Deuteronomic  code  is  a  book  existing  separately  and  accepted 
as  an  actual  writing  of  Moses.  To  do  this  on  the  alleged 
elasticity  of  the  word  “  Torah  ”  becomes  no  candid  stu¬ 
dent.  If  the  author  of  Deut.  xxxi.,  claiming  to  be  Moses, 
does  not  mean  to  convey  as  a  historic  fact  that  the  very 
code  (Deut.  xii.-xxvi.)  in  all  its  fulness  was  written  down, 
word  for  word,  by  Moses,  it  is  because  he  means  that  the 
framework  and  code  (Deut.  i.  1-xxxi.)  were  both  so  written 
down.  The  explicit  statement  of  the  text  may  mean  very 
much  more.  Keil  may  be  right  in  referring  it  to  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  on  philological  and  traditional  grounds  alike. 
The  term  “  book  of  the  covenant  ”  looks  strongly  that  way. 
The  text  must  mean  that  Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  at  least,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  priests  and  elders 
with  the  solemn  symbolic  charge  to  read  it  every  seven  years 
at  the  feast  of '  tabernacles.  And  Deut.  xxxi.  24-26  is  the 
independent  testimony  of  the  continuator  that  Moses  wrote 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  till  they  were  finished,  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  Levitical  priests  (Levites  in  vs.  25  being 
abridged  from  the  priests  and  the  sons  of  Levi  in  vs.  9)  to 
be  deposited  at  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  serve 
as  a  witness  against  rebellious  Israel  after  his  death.  But 
Deuteronomy  is  so  knit  to  the  preceding  books  that  the  author 
of  one  must  be  the  author  of  all. 

Secondly,  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  assert  and 
imply  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

1  Joshua  refers  repeatedly  and  unmistakably  (i.  7,  8;  viii.  31,34;  xxiii.  6; 
xxiv.  26),  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  so  that  the  newer  criticism  seeks 
to  silence  his  voice  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hexateuch.  Judges  does  not  quote 
from  it  by  name,  but  is  full  of  traits,  civil,  political,  and  ritual,  based  on  the 
Mosaic  law.  Thus  Gideon  has  repeated  the  great  original  promise  (Judges  vi. 
16)  to  Moses,  Ex.  iii.  12.  Jephthah’s  negotiations  with  the  Ammonite  King 
presuppose  Moses’s  narrative  in  Num.  xx.  and  xxi.  and  Deut.  ix.  4,  5 ;  xviiL 
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A  third  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  lies  in  the  identity  of  language  and  diction  between 
parts  admitted  and  parts  denied  to  be  Mosaic.^ 

But  a  fourth  and  no  weaker  proof  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
is  the  manifest  dissimilarities  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
first  and  Levitical  legislation  with  their  Mosaic  framework. 
With  a  different  subject,  a  different  audience,  a  different 
end,  Moses  would  not  have  been  Moses  had  he  manifested  no 
differences  of  style  and  tone.  A  new  personal  relation  to  the 

12.  Deborah’s  song  echoes  back  Gen.  xlix. ;  Ex.  xix.  16  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  with 
almost  the  primitive  Mosaic  ring,  while  Ruth  marries  her  redeeming  kinsman’s 
substitute  according  to  Lev.  xxv.  25,  48,  49,  and  Deut.  xxv.  5-10.  The  Book.s 
of  Samuel  do  not  contain  the  words  “  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,”  but  they 
pulsate  in  every  vein  with  Pentateuchal  currents,  quotations,  and  memories. 
Tabernacle,  ark,  priesthood,  death  for  sacrilege,  Urim  and  Thuramim,  ephod 
necromancy,  eating  blood,  authority  of  prophets,  feasts  and  sacrifices,  meet  us 
with  the  old  familiar  features,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  king  the  very  desire  of  the 
elders,  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  and  Samuel’s  response  to  it  x.  24,  are  couched  in  words 
taken  from  the  Deutcronomic  law  of  the  kingdom  (Deut.  xvii.  14, 15).  Equally 
striking  is  the  reference  in  vs.  25,  “  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  Me  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord  ”  to  Num. 
xvii.  7,  and  to  Deut.  xxxi.  26,  specifying  where  J/oses’  well  known  Book  was 
put.  The  Books  of  the  Kings  in  Solomon’s  dedication  prayer  and  Elijah’s 
sacrifice  on  Carmel  arc  but  a  commentary  on  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut.  xxviii..  Lev. 
i.  6-8  and  Lev.  ix.  2.9,  24 ;  and  1  Kings  ii.  .3  at  David’s  death  refers  no  less  ver¬ 
bally  to  tbe  written  law  of  Moses  than  2  Kings  xxiii.  21  to  the  Mosaic  book 
of  the  covenant  in  Josiah’s  reformation.  The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  are  so 
full  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  what  the  chronicler 
calls  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  12)  the  book  of  Moses,  that  enemies  of  the  Pentateuch 
stigmatize  them  as  unhistorical.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  even  DeWette  admits 
the  following  traces  of  the  Mosaic  law  —  Ezra  iii.  2  ;  vi.  18  ;  vii.  6,  12;  ix.  1 ; 
Neh.  i.  7  ;  viii.  1  ;  ix.  3;  xiii.  1.  The  Psalms  in  i.,  xix.,  cxix.,  is  a  glowing 
testimony  to  the  priority  and  glory  of  the  law  in  its  legislation,  as  Ixviii.,  Ixxviii., 
xcv.,  cv.,  cvi.,  cxxxvi.,  is  to  its  history. 

1  Thus  the  antique  forms  K'lH  for  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
of  both  genders  and  “5? ,  run  through  all  five  books  alike,  and  are  not  found 
elsewhere  —  being  found  but  eleven  time,  and  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Again,  ,  an  earof  com,  ,  a  young  bird,  y  a  sickle,  -'CJS  , 

a  Iamb,  ^“0^  j  a  veil,  are  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy;  Gen¬ 
esis  and  Deuteronomy ;  Deuteronomy  only  in  Old  Test. ;  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  Exodus  alone ;  never  in  Joshua,  Chronicles,  or 
later  books.  So  equally  such  figures  as  devouring  fire  and  eagles  wings  are 
common  to  the  book  of  the  covenant  and  Deuteronomy  (Ex.  xxiv.  17;  Deut. 
iv.  24;  ix.  3;  Ex.  xix.  4,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  11).  A  host  of  citations  corrob¬ 
orative  may  be  found  in  Schultz  on  Deuteronomy. 
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people  and  his  life-work  ought  to  tinge  the  closing  discourses 
of  the  prophet  of  the  old  covenant,  as  they  tinge  the  similar 
discourses  of  the  prophet  of  the  new.  When  Professor 
Smith  cites  Deut.  xix.  and  Num.  xxxv.  as  an  example  of  the 
fundamental  difference  in  legal  style  between  the  Lcvitical  and 
the  Deuteronomic  code,  he  is  really  fortifying  the  theory  he 
means  to  exjdode.  Tlie  technical  expression  “  city  of  refuge  ” 
ought  to  appear  in  the  dry  priestly  code.  The  more  popular 
periphrasis  is  just  what  a  legislator  enforcing  his  law  at  a 
town-meeting  would  be  compelled  to  adopt.  The  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  words  in  Deuteronomy,  in  conjunction  with  half  as 
many  common  to  both  and  peculiar  to  Moses,  are  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  proofs  of  the  same  mind  working  oratorically,  instead 
of  legislatively. 

And  a  fifth  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  lies  in 
Moses’  office  as  legislator.  Was  Moses  called  to  be  a  legis¬ 
lator  more  sagacious,  ancient,  humane,  spiritual  than  Solon 
or  Justinian  ?  Are  the  Books  of  Leviticus  crowded  with  the 
declaration,  “  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  ” 
(Lev.  i.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1  ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ; 
xvi.  1 ;  xvii.  1,  etc.),  heading  almost  every  chapter  and 
statute,  and  ending  with  the  words,  “  These  are  the  com¬ 
mandments  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai”  (Lev.  xxvii.  34)  ?  Then  to 
suppose  that  the  man  who  as  legislator  had  the  brain  and 
the  destiny  to  enact  and  declare  a  code  was  not,  ipso  facto, 
the  man  to  perpetuate  the  code  in  writing,  is  to  violate 
every  fitness  and  probability.  To  Moses  the  statutes  of  the 
Lord  were  too  weighty  to  be  intrusted  to  the  corruptions  of 
oral  transmission.  “  Each  nation  early  commits  to  writing 
what  it  values  most,  —  Romans,  law;  Greeks,  poetry,  —  did 
the  Hebrew  through  its  illustrious  representative  refuse  to 
record  religion  ?  ” 

Not  so  says  the  sixth  proof  of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  i.e. 
the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  nation.  To  talk  of  the  uncritical 
character  of  the  scribes  is  idle  in  offsetting  this.  One  does 
not  need  to  be  a  scholar  to  bear  witness  as  to  a  matter  of  fact. 
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And  no  witness  ever  was  naore  competent  or  unimpeachable 
than  the  witness  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  to  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  However  opposed  to 
each  other  on  other  points,  on  this  pharisee,  sadducee,  essene, 
the  Jew  of  Palestine  and  of  Alexandria,  the  Samaritan  of 
Gerizim,  were  a  unit.  The  stream  of  tradition  is  mighty  as 
Niagara.^ 

Lut  the  life  of  Israel  is  yet  another  and  a  seventh  proof 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  This  hook  so  uniformly  and  uni¬ 
versally  ascribed  to  Moses  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
Jewish  j)olity.  That  people  lived  in  the  full  blaze  of  history 
in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  known 
world  they  had  one  national  type.  The  belief  in  the  one 
spiritual  Jehovah  marked  them  off  from  all  foreigners.  Their 
phylacteries,  tlieir  meats,  their  circumcision,  their  passover, 
their  Sabbath,  their  songs,  their  oracles,  their  education,  their 
jurisprudence,  their  worship  were  so  many  living  monuments 
of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  Moses  was  the  author.  “  Were 
the  men  of  the  Restoration  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
Captivity  which  they  had  experienced  according  to  Moses’ 
threats  ?  Were  the  men  of  the  Exile  wrong  about  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  being  taken  and  destroyed  ?  Were  the  men  of  the 
two  kingdoms  deceived  about  common  blood  and  common 
law  ?  The  men  of  Solomon  about  temple  and  sacrifice  and 
psalter?  The  men  of  David  about  the  bringing  up  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  ?  The  men  of  Joshua  about  the  crossing 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ?  The  men  of 
Moses  about  his  institution  and  record  of  the  civil,  social, 
moral,  ceremonial  law  ?  ”  The  “  wandering  Jew  ”  bears  in 
his  features  and  institutions  to-day  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of 
a  Pentateuch  which  Moses,  and  Moses  only,  under  God  first 
wrote  into  his  body  and  soul.^ 

For,  in  the  eighth  place,  Moses  was  the  sole  person  in  all 

1  See  Philonis  Opera,  Mangey’s  ed.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  141,  and  Josephus  cont.  Ap.  i.  8, 
Bekker’s  ed.,  “  It  is  the  unanimous,  unhesitating  testimony  of  the  nation  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  the  man  who  certainly  founded  their  institutions  to  the 
documents  in  which  these  institutions  were  certainly  embodied. 

^  See  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary. 
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the  Jewish  history  with  the  qualifications  for  the  Pentateuchal 
authorship.  Only  a  founder  of  a  nation  could  so  interweave 
its  laws  and  history.  Only  a  miracle-worker  could  have 
emancipated  the  horde  of  slaves,  and  authenticated  the  reve¬ 
lation  to  them  of  which  he  was  the  medium.  Only  a  man, 
summing  up  an  old  and  beginning  a  new  civilization,  could 
write  a  work  dating  back  to  the  creation  and  forward  to  the 
advent.  Only  a  mind  conversant  with  the  splendors  of  art 
and  the  glories  of  nature  could  tell  the  story  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  the  law-giving  in  colors  so  warm  and  bold.  It 
needed  a  patriot  such  as  he  to  sketch  the  lives  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  so  simply,  vividly,  and  lovingly  in  Genesis.  It  needed 
a  poet  such  as  he  to  sing  so  stirringly,  solemnly,  and 
adoringly  the  songs  of  Ex.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  No  smaller 
ritualist,  no  lower  priest,  could  have  codified  that  wondrous 
Lcvitical  legislation.  Ezra,  the  pious  worshipper,  the  stern 
reformer,  the  learned  scribe,  lacks  the  originality  and  the 
majesty.  No  narrower  moralist,  no  secondary  prophet,  could 
have  breathed  such  a  heavenly  mercy  and  justice  into  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  Deuteronomic  legislation.  Jeremiah,  the  dependent 
writer,  the  jdaintive  politician,  the  discouraged  teacher,  the 
last  flickering  spark  of  prophecy  ere  the  downfall  of  his 
country,  lacked  the  simplicity  and  hope  to  record  the  nation’s 
glorious  birth,  lacked  the  primeval  grasp  of  everlasting  prin¬ 
ciples  which  was  the  atmosphere  of  Moses  face  to  face  w'ithGod. 
Only  one  man  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Hebrew  history 
gifted  so  variously  and  precisely  for  this  master  work.  That 
man  was  the  shepherd  of  the  burning  bush,  the  sufferer  by 
the  circumcision,  the  instituter  of  the  passover,  the  general 
of  the  Exodus  and  the  wanderings,  the  nation’s  blameless 
judge,  the  statesman  toiling  indefatigably  for  the  murmuring 
people’s  health  and  education  and  righteousness,  the  histor¬ 
ian  with  an  eagle  eye  for  bold  outlines  and  a  firm  hold  on 
minute  details  ;  the  man  of  God,  hating  idolatry,  loving 
prayer,  magnifying  the  curses  and  blessings  of  the  law,  in¬ 
corruptible,  enthusiastic,  disinterested,  firm  toward  the  church, 
living  in  the  fore-gleams  of  Messiah’s  victory  and  reign. 
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dying  with  a  view  of  the  earthly  land  of  promise,  to  ascend 
into  the  heavenly.  Moses’  transcendent  features  are  stamped 
upon  Deuteronomy’s  words  and  phrases,  its  whole  matter  and 
manner,  its  magnificent  discourses,  its  parental  solicitude,  its 
moral  earnestness,  its  holy  reverence. 

Still  a  ninth  reason  for  ascribing  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses 
lies  in  the  Egyptian  allusions.  They  are  so  many,  minute, 
and  accurate  that  no  one  who  had  not  lived  there  like  Moses 
could  have  made  them.^  Each  of  these  incidental  allusions 
is  natural  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  For 
Moses  was  learned  in  the  wisdom  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  ot  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  kept  yet  fresh  in  memory  their 
Egyptian  experiences.  But  how  unnatural  such  allusions  in 
Josiah’s  time.  Thus  viewed,  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  Deut. 
xvii.  16,  is  not  an  argument  for  the  Josian  date.  At  that 
date  horses  could  be  procured  in  Palestine,  and  the  people 
had  reacted  from  Egyptian  alliances.  But  just  out  of  Egypt, 
whose  chariot  horses  they  had  seen  cast  into  the  sea,  and  into 
whose  slavery  they  feared  to  be  dragged,  the  statute  almost 
mirrors  Moses’  face. 

Tenthly,  and  lastly,  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  to  the  five 

1  Such  are  the  existence  of  eunuch’s  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36) ;  the  bad  morals  of 
Egyptian  women  (xxxix.);  carrying  baskets  on  the  head  (xl.  16);  shaving 
of  the  hair  and  beard  (xli.  14) ;  wearing  of  golden  necklaces  (xli.  42) ;  stor¬ 
ing  grain  (xli.  48,  49) ;  sitting  instead  of  reclining  at  table  (xliii.  32, 33) ;  divin¬ 
ing  by  cups  (xliv.  5) ;  Egyptian  tenure  of  land  (xlvii.  13-26) ;  embalming 
(Gen.  1.  2, 3) ;  use  of  straw  in  making  brick  (Ex.  i.  14  and  v.  7) ;  baskets  made 
of  papyrus  covered  with  asphalt  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3) ;  custom  of  writing 
•'jliiD  (v.  15);  bastinado  as  punishment  (v.  14);  incantation  with  serpents 
(vii.  11);  plagues  of  frogs,  flies,  boils,  locusts,  etc.;  chariots  in  army  (xiv. 
6,  7) ;  musical  instruments,  specially  the  timbrel  (xv.  20,  21) ;  cutting  and  sett¬ 
ing  precious  stones  (xxxv.  33  and  xxxix.  14) ;  purifying  and  working  metals 
(xxxv.  32 ;  xxv.  11 ;  xxxix.  3 ;  xxv.  31 ;  xxxv.  22  ;  xxxviii.  8)  ;  skill  in  carv¬ 
ing  wood  and  working  leather  (xxvi.  14) ;  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroider¬ 
ing  (xxvi.  1,  31 ;  xxviii.  32) ;  prohibition  against  lying  with  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  19 
and  Lev.  xviii.  23;  xx.  15,  16);  familiar  and  favorite  food,  fish,  cucumbers, 
melons,  grass  ,  onions,  garlic  Num.  xi.  5) ;  Zoan  (Num.  xiii.  22) ;  famil¬ 

iar  Egyptian  diseases  (Deut.  vii.  15 ;  xxviii.  27,  35,  60;  Ex.  xv.  26) ;  irrigation 
with  the  foot  (Deut.  xi.  10) ;  threshing  with  oxen  (Deut.  xxv.  4,  etc.). — Hengs- 
tenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses. 
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books  of  the  Pentateuch,  separately  and  combined,  shows  its 
Mosaic  origin.  To  that  point  the  Saviour  spoke.  What  was 
universally  believed  by  his  nation  on  this  subject  Christ  did 
not  denounce  as  he  was  wont  to  denounce  pharisaic  tradi¬ 
tions.  He  explicitly  and  implicitly  sanctioned  it.  Not  only 
did  he  say,  in  general,  “  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart 
Moses  wrote  you  this  precept  ”  ;  he  lays  his  hand  on  Deut. 
viii.  3  in  the  temptation ;  on  Num.  xxi.  4,  9  in  the  talk  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  14,  15,  “  As  Moses  lifted  up  tlie  ser¬ 
pent,”  etc.)  ;  on  Lev.  xiv.  3, 4  in  the  healing  of  the  leper(Matt. 
viii.  4,  “  Offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,”  etc.)  ;  on 
Ex.  iii.  5,  6,  in  answer  to  the  lawyer  who  said,  “  Master, 
Moses  wrote  ”  (“  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses 
how  God  said,”  etc.).  Nay,  looking  backward  and  forward, 
he  ends  his  sermon  at  the  second  passover  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  official  leaders  of  Israel  with  the  unequivocal  and  unan¬ 
swerable  words,  —  alluding  to  Genesis  in  particular  and  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  —  “  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you 
to  the  Father :  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in 
whom  ye  trust.  For  had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would  have 
believed  me  ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?  ”  (John  v.  46,  47 ; 
see  also  John  vii.  23  ;  Acts  xv.  5  ;  Heb.  x.  28  ;  John  i.  17  ; 
Luke  XX.  37  ;  Matt.  xix.  8).^  These  are  but  samples  of  pas¬ 
sages  whereby  the  King  of  truth  himself  authenticates  to  all 
lands  and  times  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  well-known  fivefold 
book.  Our  eighth  objection  to  Professor  Smith’s  volume  is 
his  scorn  of  this  tenfold  positive,  cumulative  argument  for  the 
Mosaic  authorship.^ 

1  “  That  these  writings  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament,”  Professor 
Bartlett  well  says,  “  is  implied  in  Luke  xxiv.  27,  where,  when  Christ  expounded 
in  all  the  Scriptures  ‘  the  things  concerning  himself,’  it  was  by  ‘  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets’  (i.e.  as  DeWette,  Winer,  and  Meyer  explain),  he 
began  with  Moses  and  proceeded  to  the  prophets.”  No  retort  of  prejudice, 
ignorance,  irrelevancy,  accommodation  can  silence  this  and  other  voices  of  our 
Lord. 

'■*  1.  We  have  merely  outlined  the  clear,  coherent,  uniform,  uncontradicted  testi¬ 
mony  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  against  which  Prof.  Smith’s 
jaunty  assumption  of  worthlessness  without  offering  a  plausible  substitute  can 
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IX.  Yet  a  ninth  objection  must  be  briefly  stated  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith’s  work  under  review,  i.e.  its  absurd,  immoral, 
and  irreligious  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

“  When  the  Levitical  law  first  comes  on  the  stage  of  actual 
history  in  the  time  of  Ezra  it  presents  itself  as  the  law  of 
Moses.”  ^  It  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  been  literally  given 
in  the  wilderness.  It  was  so  only  by  a  legal  fiction.  Not  that 
“  falsehood  was  meant  or  conveyed  thereby.  The  cases  of 
all  Roman  law  being  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  twelve 
tables,  and  our  rules  for  Indian  water-works  purporting  to 
emanate  from  antique  water  customs,  are  parallel.  So  “  the 
new  laws  of  the  Levitical  code  are  presented  as  ordinances  of 
Moses,  though  when  first  promulgated  every  one  knew  they 
were  not  so”  (pp.  385-387). 

Had  Professor  Smith  followed  the  advice  he  volunteers  on 
page  158,  and  looked  away  from  fabulous  tradition  to  the 
plain  and  categorical  account  of  the  Bible  itself  as  to  what 

hardly  commend  itself  to  candid  investigators.  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D. 
(Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.  1863,  p.  799),  in  his  able  article  "Authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  draws  out  the  argument  with  great  logical  and  historic  force.  He 
affirms  "  God  is  represented  as  giving  special  instructions  to  Moses  to  deposit 
his  future  communications  in  the  ark”  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  22).  “I  will  commune 
with  thee  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.”  Also  a  vast  number  of  passages  assert  themselves  to  be  an 
exact  statement  of  God’s  utterances  to  Moses  (some  fifty  in  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers  :  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying”).  The  two  together 
are  nothing  less  than  a  reiterated  and  all-persuasive  claim  of  these  passages  to 
have  been  put  on  record  by  Moses. 

2.  The  three  common  Pentateuehal  words  of  measurement  in  dry,  liquid,  and 

long  measure  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  >  Egyptian  oipi,  ephah ;  ')’’n , 

Egyptian  hn,  hno,  hin  ;  FIOX  ,  mahi,  cubit.  So  ark,  chest,  Egyptian  tba 
(chest),  and  tht  (hull). 

3.  The  wood  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  the  was  the  acacia 

of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  the  ,  the  cj’press  of  Palestine,  never  appears 
in  the  Pentateuch.  The  latter  word  is  used  three  times  by  the  so-called  deutero- 
Isaiah,  twice  by  Ezekiel,  Why  never  by'  the  author  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  1  Distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  are  in  order  where  the 
gazelles  and  the  long-horned  ibex  abound.  They  are  “  the  game  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  a  nation  of  hunters.”  The  cities  of  refuge  well  restrict  the  nomadic 
blood-revenge,  and  are  unheard  of  after  Joshua. 

^  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1882,  p.  150. 
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Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did,  he  would  have  been  saved  from 
so  ludicrous  a  hypothesis.  There  we  find  (Ezra  ix.  1) 
priests  and  Levites  separated  already  according  to  the  levitical 
law  Ezra  came  to  introduce.  Scandalized  at  the  unlevitical 
conduct  of  the  holy  seed,  and  ere  Ezra  recovers  from  the 
astonishment  and  possible  disappointment  that  his  new  law 
has  escaped  from  his  keeping,  like  a  telegram  stolen  from 
the  wire,  into  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  behold  the  masses 
take  the  initiative  also,  by  asking  him  for  the  well-known 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  to  Israel,  which  book  nevertheless 
was  unknown  save  to  Ezra,  and  to  Ezra  known  not  to  be  of 
Moses !  And  yet  the  people  are  as  serious  in  the  midst  of 
this  masquerade  (Neh.  viii.  1)  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  instead  of  a  gigantic  farce  !  And  then,  forsooth, 
the  moment  this  fictitious  book,  with  provisions  distasteful 
to  the  priests  and  opposed  to  every  passion  and  prejudice 
of  the  people,  is  read  the  people  at  once  proceed  to  covenant 
with  the  God  of  truth  (Neh.  ix.  38),  and  by  priests  and  by 
Levites  to  enter  on  a  reform  which  is  for  the  first  time  to 
separate  Levites  and  priests  from  one  another  (Ezra  x.  18-23  ; 
Neh.  x).  Oil,  for  an  old  anonymous  law  book,  to  be  dubbed 
by  the  name,  say,  of  Madison,  thus  magically  to  settle  the 
Mormon  question  to-day  ! 

But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  legal-fiction  theory  is  wrong, 
as  well  as  absurd  ?  Professor  Smith  is  very  careful  to  exon¬ 
erate  Ezra  and  Israel  from  deceit.  But,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  injects  a  Jesuitical  canon  into  Protestant 
interpretation.  Mosaic  principles  he  leaves  not  a  shred  of. 
His  dogmatic  generalization,  “  It  would  be  the  highest  pre¬ 
sumption  to  affirm  that  what  is  found  in  all  other  ancient 
laws  cannot  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,”  overlooks  the  very 
essence  of  revelation  and  the  glory  of  the  people  possessing 
the  lively  oracles  of  God.  It  is  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  so  magnified  the  pure  lips  and  the 
right  heart  of  the  prophet  as  against  the  priest.  In  a  plain 
book  for  plain  people  common  morality,  if  not  common  sense, 
requires  fable  to  announce  itself  as  fable.  How  degrading 
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to  Ezra’s  character  if,  with  his  overpowering  sense  of  God’s 
anger  against  old  sin,  he  is  yet  committing  himself  to  a  new 
sin  against  the  first  principles  of  truth.  —  How  deadly  a  blow 
does  such  a  theory  inflict  on  the  candid  interpretation  of 
Moses’  preliminary  tent  and  the  order  of  Israelitish  march 
(p.  319)  .1  How  uncharitable  a  judgment  does  it  beget 
toward  conservative  scholarship,  i.e.  “  People  who  have  not 
understood  the  Old  Testament  are  accustomed  to  say  with 
the  usual  presumption  of  unhistorical  rationalism  that 
this  is  either  literally  true  or  a  lie.”  How  reckless  an 
association  does  it  prompt  with  men  who  have  neither 
humanity  nor  divinity  in  their  treatment  of  Holy  Writ, 
“  If  we  must  choose  between  the  Pentateuch  being  the  lit¬ 
erary  work  of  Moses  or  a  barefaced  imposture,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  all  the  historical  evidence  that  has  come 
before  us  points  in  the  direction  of  the  second  alternative  ” 
(p.  307). 

And  this  same  legal  fiction  theory  is  irreligious.  There 
has  been  an  assassin  at  Washington  filling  the  air  with  out¬ 
cries  that  he  was  inspired  to  murder  President  Garfield. 
The  nation  has  sickened  at  the  blasphemy.  But  is  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  real  author  of  Deuteronomy  (who  is  covered  by 
the  same  theory,  if  it  rose  in  Josiah’s  day)  less  tainted  ?  He 
has  not  only  stripped  the  dead  Moses  of  his  personality.  He 
has  invented  divine  messages,  and  taken  the  great  and  terrible 
name  of  God  in  vain.  He  has  shown  a  contempt  for  the  in¬ 
effable  holiness  of  the  decalogue  by  handling  it  as  a  human 
composition.  Unless  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  great 
mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  the  prophet  to  whom  God  spake 
face  to  face,  he  must  have  penned  the  loftiest  prayers  and 
praises,  uttered  the  most  searching  blessings  and  curses,  with 
the  hard  heart  and  seared  conscience  of  an  impostor  given 
over  to  the  very  spirit  of  error.  It  is  grieving  the  Spirit  who 
came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  rested  upon  the  faithful  servant 
of  Jehovah,  to  assume  a  theory  that  makes  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  a  viler  transgressor  than  Balaam  —  “  de- 

^  See  Prof.  Green  in  Presbyterian  Review  for  January,  p.  115. 
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serving  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.”  Our  ninth 
objection  to  our  author’s  volume  is  its  absurd,  immoral, 
and  irreligious  view  of  the  origin  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

X.  We  will  only  tax  our  reader’s  patience  to  note  a  tenth 
and  last  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
Our  author  creates  by  it  greater  difficulties  than  those  he 
professes  to  solve. 

It  is  his  boast  that  his  theory  of  successive  redactions  of 
the  sacred  law  of  Israel  corresponding  to  similar  stages  in 
the  revelation  marked  in  the  historic  and  prophetic  literature 
removes  contradictions  and  harmonizes  discords  in  the  Old 
Testament  record.^  How  many  of  these  contradictions  are 
imaginary,  and  how  far  short  of  his  magnificent  promise  to 
reconcile  such  as  are  not  he  has  come,  we  have  partially 
seen.  Meanwhile,  a  host  of  new  difficulties  spring  up,  like 
dragon’s  teeth,  to  which  Old  Testament  interpretation  was  a 
stranger,  and  for  which  the  newer  criticism  has  no  expla¬ 
nation.  Instead  of  superficial  difficulties  relating  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  Bible,  we  are  beset  with  fundamental  ones 
relating  to  its  being  and  beneficence.  Thanks  to  the  new 
theory,  we  must  now  ask  why  Ezekiel  was  issued  in  his  own 
name  instead  of  Moses’,  why  his  temple  differs  so  little  from 
Solomon’s,  why  his  Torah  was  never  obeyed  by  the  exiles, 
why  his  regulations,  enacted  only  to  be  ignored,  bear  traces 
of  prior  Levitical  legislation.  Professor  Smith’s  theory  has 
to  explain  how  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  year  of  jubilee  as  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  yet  can  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  which  opened  it.*-^  How  happens  it  that  Ezra  codifying 
Ezekiel  in  the  Levitical  legislation  leaps  from  the  temple 
which  was  in  existence  to  the  tabernacle  which  was  lost? 
Is  that  in  accordance  with  contemporary  legislation  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  scribe  formulates  a  code  containing  thirty-five 
Levitical  to  thirteen  priestly  cities,  in  connection  with  a  ten¬ 
fold  number  of  occupants  of  the  latter  to  the  former  (Num. 

^  Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1 882,  pp.  148,  149. 

^  Eeil,  Bibl.  Archaol.,  i.  p.  379. 
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XXXV..  Josh,  xxi.)  ?  ^  How  is  it  that  he  institutes  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  centuries 
after  his  nation  had  ceased  to  inhabit  that  portion  of  the 
land  ?  (Nura.  xxxv.  14  ;  Deut.  iv.  41 ;  Josh,  xx.7,  8.)  How 
is  it  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom  first  appears  when  the 
kingdom  is  within  less  than  a  century  of  its  downfall,  and 
assigns  the  supreme  authority  to  judges  (beside  the  priest) 
centuries  after  the  judges  have  disappeared  ?  (Deut.  xvii.  9,14.) 
How  can  Deuteronomy  reflect  the  teaching  of  Isaiah  when  it 
is  full  of  the  menace  of  that  Egyptian  alliance  which  is  the 
national  sin  denounced  by  Isaiah  himself  (Isa.  xxx.  2)  ? 
What  pertinence  have  Deuteronomy’s  exterminating  ordi¬ 
nances  against  the  Amalekites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  long 
after  the  Amalekites  have  been  exterminated  ?  (Deut.  xxv.  19.) 
How  is  it  that  the  priests  and  Levites  who  came  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ninety  years  before  Ezra,  know  tlie  Levitical  work  and 
altar,  and  offer  burnt  offerings  morning  and  evening,  and 
keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple  is  yet  laid  ?  (Ezra  iii.  2,  6.)  How  does  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  first  become  a  shrine  of  positive  legislation  after 
it  is  lost  never  to  be  recovered  ?  How  can  the  passover, 
which  was  the  birth-institution  of  Israel  witnessing  God’s 
mercy  and  God’s  wrath  in  the  blood  of  a  substitute  and  the 
salvation  of  the  first-born,  be  first  enacted  and  celebrated  one 
thousand  years  after  the  event  it  commemorates  ?  (Ex.  xii.,  xiii.) 
How  could  the  second  temple,  which  was  so  inferior  to  that 
of  Solomon  that  the  aged  men  wept  at  the  contrast,  be  the 
fit  cradle  of  the  gorgeous  Hebrew  priestly  ritual  ?  (Ezra  iii.  12.) 
How  could  the  mighty  revolution  hierarchically  wrought  by 
Ezra  leave  in  the  post-exilian  Malachi  no  trace  of  tlie  name  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron  ?  How  can  the  Messianic  teaching  of  David 
and  Isaiah  be  explained  apart  from  a  ritual  of  tabernacle 

1  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  priests,  Ezra  ii.  36,  and  Neh. 
vii.  39-42  ;  341  Levites  according  to  Ezra  ii.  40  —  74  Levites,  and  128  singers, 
and  139  doorkeepers;  and  360  Levites  according  to  Neh.  vii.  43.  Also  see 
Oehler,  Old  Testament  Theology,  Vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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and  candlestick  and  table  and  shewbread  and  vail  and  gol¬ 
den  censer  and  ark  and  tables  of  the  covenant  and  the  cheru- 
bim  of  glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat,  such  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ascribes  to  Moses’  historic  dispensa¬ 
tion,  and  such  as  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant 
with  his  own  precious  blood  fulfils  ?  (Heb.  ix.  2-5.)^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

NECESSITY  AND  INFINITY. 

BT  REV.  THOMAS  HILL,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  FORMERLY  PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

A  BRIEF,  but  admirable  Article  by  William  T.  Harris 
defines  three  species  to  which  all  the  varieties  of  necessity 
may  be  reduced.  The  first  is  causal  necessity ;  by  which 
something  is  determined  to  be,  or  compelled  to  appear,  by 
something  else  external  to  it.  This  necessity  is  assumed  by 
many  modern  evolutionists  to  be  universal.  The  second 
species  is  logical  necessity ;  the  connection  between  the 
various  aspects  of  a  single  truth,  or  between  the  various 
parts  of  a  complex  truth.  This  kind  of  necessity  may  be 
defined  as  that,  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable.  And 
thirdly,  there  is  a  moral  necessity,  the  necessity  of  obligation. 
Each  of  these  three  species  of  necessity  includes  a  great 
variety  of  distinctions,  to  each  of  which  a  special  name  has 
been  given.  The  idea  of  necessity  governs  and  controls  all 
processes  of  reasoning.  There  is  a  unity  in  the  universe 
making  each  thing  dependent  on  all  others.  In  the  attempt 
to  trace  this  unity  we  continually  meet  unavoidably  with 
/  apparent  or  real  contradictions  ;  which  it  is  the  province  of 
philosophy  to  solve.  “  By  the  evolution  and  solution  of  these 
contradictions,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “  the  subsidiary  character 
of  physical  necessity  may  be  shown.” 

1  On  this  head  and  throughout,  see  Newer  Criticism,  hy  Prof.  Robert  Watts, 
an  acute  and  elaborate  refutation  of  Prof.  Smith  of  special  value  on  the  theolo¬ 
gical  points  at  issue.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Also  Prof.  Green. 
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In  Comte’s  famous  division  of  the  three  stages  of  human 
thought,  he  declares  that  the  human  mind  at  first  assumes 
the  existence  of  free  will  in  the  changes  of  external  nature ; 
that  it  then  passes  to  a  belief  in  physical  necessity,  after 
which  it  arrives  at  an  elimination  of  all  consideration  of 
cause,  and  even  of  logical  connection ;  contenting  itself  with 
the  simple  grouping  of  observed  facts.  But  a  correct  history 
of  the  growth  of  mind  presents  us  with  a  very  different 
spectacle.  Upon  first  grasping  fully  the  conception  of 
physical  cause,  the  intellect  may  generalize  that  conception 
into  a  universal  physical  necessity.  Thus,  for  example, 
Strauss  declares  that  the  universe  is  infinite,  its  cause  there¬ 
fore  infinite,  and  therefore  of  necessity  incapable  of  acting 
at  a  special  time,  or  in  a  particular  place ;  it  must  act  by 
universal  and  invariable  law.  But  in  this  argument  Strauss 
implicitly  introduces  a  logical  necessity  superior  to  the 
physical.  By  this  logical  necessity  his  statement  would 
forbid  every  change  in  the  universe  as  clearly  as  he  thinks 
it  forbids  miracle.  Things  do  change,  all  is  in  perpetual 
flow.  If  causal  necessity  be  universal,  the  new  state  of 
things  at  any  moment  is  necessitated  by  the  total  condition 
of  the  universe,  just  as  the  old  state  was.  Now  if  it  were 
the  same  totality  of  condition  in  the  universe  which  neces¬ 
sitated  both  states,  it  would  follow  that  it  was  adapted  to 
both,  and  hence  indifferent  to  both ;  it  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  one  passing  into  the  other.  Whatever  change, 
therefore,  takes  place  in  the  universe,  the  totality  of  con¬ 
dition  of  the  universe  must  change.  The  cause  of  that 
change  must  lie  either  outside  the  whole  universe,  or  else 
must  inhere  in  the  totality  of  the  universe  itself.  In  either 
case,  you  are  lifted  above  every  form  of  physical  or  causal 
necessity.  Either  the  universe  changes  its  condition  with¬ 
out  external  cause,  and  thus  itself  in  its  totality  manifests 
freedom ;  or  else  its  change  is  due  not  to  anything  in  itself, 
but  to  an  utterly  unknown  cause,  that  is,  unknown  to  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  human 
will,  this  self-determined,  unnecessitated  change  in  the 
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totality  of  the  universe,  leading  to  perfect  order  and  har¬ 
mony  in  all  the  finite  and  temporal  changes,  can  be  approxi¬ 
mately  conceived  only  as  a  Will,  of  absolute  freedom  and 
unlimited  power. 

The  first  distinctly  intellectual  conception  in  the  child  is 
probably  composed  of  three  simultaneous  elements,  inextri¬ 
cably  fused  in  the  single  act  of  thought.  These  are,  the 
consciousness  of  self,  the  consciousness  of  motion,  and  the 
consciousness  of  resistance  to  motion.  But,  inasmuch  as 
motion  involves  space  and  time,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
first  intellectual  act  of  the  human  being  involves  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  three  existences,  —  the  existence  of  self,  of  space, 
and  of  time.  We  know  by  observation  that  the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  child  is  occupied  with  geometrical  figures  and 
finite  motions  far  more  than  with  any  other  objects  of  thought. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  it  has  learned  to  distinguish 
human  beings ;  in  a  few  months,  recognizes  individuals ;  at 
five  years  old  it  sees  the  likeness  in  engravings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  every  kind  of  material  object.  I  admit  that  he  has 
learned  ten  thousand  other  things ;  nevertheless,  of  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  skill  required  in  the 
first  five  years  of  life,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  occupied 
with  geometrical  and  mechanical  motion.  Modern  science, 
in  its  patient  search  after  the  unity  of  law,  has  arrived  at  the 
grand  result  that  probably  all  physical  phenomena  are  merely 
modes  of  motion.  The  senses  by  which  we  take  cognizance 
of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  matter  are  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  nothing  else  than  movements  in  the  nerves.  Touch 
recognizes  masses  of  a  finite  size  moving  or  resisting  motion ; 
also  temperature,  which  Bacon  from  a  false  induction,  Huy- 
ghens  and  Rumford  by  sound  reasoning,  showed  to  be  merely 
a  mode  of  undulation.  Touch  also  distinguishes  between 
rigidity,  fluidity,  plasticity,  and  the  gfiseous  condition  ;  and 
these  have  been  reduced  by  modern  science  to  the  difference 
of  the  movements  in  the  atomic  constituents  of  matter. 
Hearing  is  but  the  recognition  of  a  tremor  or  vibration  in 
the  nerves  of  the  ear ;  sight,  the  recognition  of  tremors  or 
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vibrations  in  the  optic  nerve.  Taste  and  smell  apparently 
lay  hold  of  chemical  difference  and  identity ;  but  chemical 
properties  are  always  referable  to  other  standards  than  those 
of  taste  and  smell ;  they  are  always  capable  by  proper  manipu¬ 
lation  of  being  made  manifest  to  sight  and  touch.  Chemical 
forces  can  be  even  weighed  against  the  weight  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  ;  they  are  thus  shown  to  be  merely  new  manifestations 
of  mechanical  force.  Thus  the  magnetic  and  chemical 
phenomena,  since  they  result  from  forces  which  can  be 
weighed  against  gravity  and  measured  by  motion,  are  them¬ 
selves  to  be  considered  simply  modes  of  motion. 

Motion  is  simply  the  passage  of  matter  through  time  and 
space.  And  if  it  be  asked.  What  is  matter?  we  can  only 
answer.  It  is  that  which  is  capable  of  motion.  Push  and 
drive  your  analysis  as  you  may,  you  come  at  length  to 
sensible  properties  which  modern  science  shows  are  probably 
modes  of  motion  in  the  molecule  or  in  the  atom.  If  we 
attempt  to  define  an  atom,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  at  a 
certain  point  in  space  there  is  a  series  of  manifestations  of 
power  repelling  or  attracting  other  points.  Make  it  a  vortex 
ring  in  a  homogeneous,  frictionless  fluid,  and  you  have  only 
driven  the  mystery  farther  back ;  you  have  created  a  finer 
kind  of  matter,  which  must  be  defined  in  a  similar  manner. 
What  the  atom  itself  is  eludes  our  grasp ;  we  only  get  its 
action,  which  is  simply  motion  communicating  motion. 

All  the  universe  has  therefore  this  physical  unity,  that  it 
gives  or  could  give  to  some  part  of  our  nervous  system  a 
movement  which  would  modify  our  consciousness.  The 
nervous  system  transmits  certain  modes  of  motion  to  the 
brain,  and  we  become  conscious  of  perceiving  an  outward 
phenomenon.  But  unless  the  movement  in  our  nerves  be 
finite, —  passing,  for  example  from  one  portion  of  the  retina 
to  another,  or  changing  perceptibly  in  its  intensity  within  a 
finite  time,  —  we  do  not  recognize  it  as  motion.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  movement  be  infinite  to  us  —  that  is,  move  all 
parts  of  our  system  uniformly  —  it  is  not  recognized  by  us 
at  all.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motions  be  infini- 
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tesiraal  to  us,  yet  repeated  with  what  is  to  us  infinite  fre¬ 
quency,  we  do  not  recognize  them  as  motion,  but  as  sound, 
warmth,  color,  flavor.  The  manner  in  which  these  motions 
of  the  nervous  system  produce  changes  in  our  consciousness 
we  neither  know  nor  are  able  in  any  way  to  imagine.  We 
are  shut  up  to  these  conclusions :  That  we  know  the  ex¬ 
ternal  universe,  including  our  own  bodies,  primarily  and 
directly,  only  through  sensations ;  and  that  sensations  are 
produced  only  through  peculiar  motions  of  the  nervous  system, 
communicated  from  motions  of  the  outward  world.  But  the 
movement  of  the  outward  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
can  at  present  extend,  is  a  phenomenon  of  time  and  space 
only.  All  that  is  given  to  us  in  the  simple  act  of  sense  per¬ 
ception  is  the  conscious  self  and  something  not  self  and 
equally  inscrutable,  illustrating  for  us  by  motion  the  laws 
and  relations  of  space  and  time.  To  go  any  higher  the 
conscious  self  must  be  aroused  to  a  new  and  higher  action 
than  simple  sense  perception.  It  is  aroused  first  of  all  to 
perceive  that  the  phenomenon  of  motion  involves  space  and 
time.  The  first  act  of  this  higher  internal  perception  is 
to  perceive  the  eternal  and  logically  necessary  existence 
of  space.  We  attempt  to  run  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
vision,  but  see  by  internal  vision  that  space  must  extend 
not  only  beyond  the  visible,  but  beyond  the  imaginable.  Or 
we  try  to  imagine  the  removal  of  matter  out  of  a  certain 
space,  and  see  by  internal  vision  that  the  space  itself  cannot, 
be  removed.  The  second  of  super-sensible  things  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  by  the  mind  is  the  necessary  and  eternal 
flow  of  time.  The  two  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  funda¬ 
mentally  distinct ;  yet  one  cannot  be  conceived  without  the 
other.  Space  must  endure  throughout  all  time,  and  there  is 
no  consciousness  of  time  unaccompanied  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  at  least,  of  space.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  time  must 
be  conceived  as  simultaneous  throughout  all  space.  Motion 
logically  implies  the  existence  of  space  and  time,  and  they 
are  logically  necessary  antecedent  conditions  of  motion. 

But  thirdly,  when  we  look  at  motion  in  any  form,  finite 
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or  infinitesimal,  we  perceive  that  it  implies  the  existence  of 
cause,  efficiency,  or  power.  This  is  a  direct  vision  of  that 
which  escapes  the  senses.  There  is  a  logical  necessity  for 
admitting  a  causal  necessity  for  motion.  If  under  stress  of 
this  logical  necessity  we  rise  to  the  perception  that  the  totality 
of  the  universe  is  free  from  physical  necessity,  yet  the  last 
link  which  joins  the  physical  causation  to  the  uncaused  Cause 
is  itself  a  causal  link.  Logical  necessity  drives  us  to  the 
perception  of  an  ultimate  Cause  of  the  universe,  which  is 
uncaused,  but  which  must  still  be  a  cause.  Harris’s  reduction 
of  necessity  to  three  species  does  not  seem  therefore  to  be 
complete  unless  we  extend  one  of  his  species,  the  physical  or 
causal  necessity,  to  include  the  necessity  resulting  from  the 
self-determination  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  power. 

Motion  is  conceivable  to  us  only  as  the  passage  of  some¬ 
thing  capable  of  motion  under  pressure  of  a  force  capable  of 
producing  motion.  Yet  when  the  physicist  hunts  down  his 
conception  of  an  atom  to  a  last  analysis  he  cannot  distinguish 
it  from  a  mere  point  in  space  whence  certain  forces  flow. 
Even  molar  motions,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  merely  the 
the  transfer  of  the  emanation  of  force  from  point  to  point  in 
space.  Matter  is  known  to  us  only  as  portions  of  space  in 
which  forces  are  manifested ;  and  all  forces  are  supposed  to 
be  one  and  the  same  force  producing  various  modes  of 
motion,  that  is,  of  changes  in  position  of  the  centres  of  ema¬ 
nation.  The  two  modes  of  motion  most  widely  diffused  are 
elasticity  and  gravity.  I  strike  a  telegraph  wire,  and  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  iron  the  jar  courses  along  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  a  second.  I  make  or  break  electric  connection  upon 
it,  and  the  movement  flies  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  second. 
I  fire  a  cannon ;  the  sound  flies  a  mile  in  five  seconds ;  but 
the  light  of  the  flash  flies  nearly  a  million  times  as  fast. 
These  facts  show  that  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  its  molecules  is  more  than  two  hundred 
times  as  great  as  that  of  air ;  while  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
through  which  the  wave  of  light  flies  is  nearly  a  million 
million  times  as  great  as  that  of  air.  The  immense  tension  of 
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this  elastic  fluid  goes  beyond  the  reach  of  our  imagination. 
The  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powder  flies  out 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  a 
second.  And  this  force,  this  compression,  is  omnipresent. 
The  most  distant  star  visible  through  the  most  powerful 
telescope  announces  by  the  very  fact  of  its  visibility  that  the 
source  and  the  effects  of  this  mighty  grasp  extend  far  beyond 
telescopic  reach. 

But  if  the  force  of  gravity  be  communicated  through 
undulations,  then,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Laplace, 
those  undulations  must  move  ten  million  times  as  fast  as 
light.  But  this  would  require  the  universal  presence  of  a 
fluid  at  least  one  hundred  million  million  times  as  elastic  as 
the  ether.  If  we  stagger  under  the  conception  of  the  lumi¬ 
niferous  ether,  then  when  we  are  presented  with  a  substance 
a  hundred  million  million  times  as  elastic  we  throw  off  the 
burden  ;  neither  reason  nor  imagination  can  bear  it ;  and  we 
prefer  to  conceive  of  gravity  as  a  force  acting  without  inter¬ 
mediate  agencies,  immediately  at  finite  distances.  But  the 
phenomenon  of  elasticity  also,  by  a  logical  necessity,  forces 
us  to  admit  that,  whether  we  conceive  of  atoms  in  Newton’s 
fashion  as  perfectly  hard  little  masses,  or  in  Boscovich’s  as 
mere  centres  of  force,  they  exert  force  without  direct  contact. 
And  this  conclusion  will  not  be  affected  by  any  consideration 
of  Leibnitz’s  theories  and  axioms.  It  is  forced  upon  us  with 
a  logical  necessity  by  the  experimental  facts  of  elasticity. 

What  Leibnitz  meant  by  saying  the  amount  of  force  in  the 
universe  is  constant,  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine.  There  are  several  senses  in  which 
it  is  unquestionably  true  ;  but  there  are  others,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  at  the  present  day,  in  which  it  certainly  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  elasticity  of  the  ether  and  its  compression 
are  the  same  in  all  known  parts  of  the  universe,  and  we  may 
presume  have  been  the  same  for  countless  ages.  When  a 
disturbance  is  produced  in  this  ether,  say  by  the  flash  of 
gunpowder,  the  wave  spreads  in  every  direction,  and  if  there 
be  no  opaque  obstacle  it  forms  the  surface  of  a  constantly 
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enlarging  sphere.  Since  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  in¬ 
creasing,  the  amount  of  motion  is  spread  thinner  and  thinner. 
But  if  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  perfect,  the  total  amount 
of  motion  remains  the  same ;  if  not  perfect,  a  part  is  retained 
in  some  other  form  within  the  sphere.  Thus,  as  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  air  is  not  perfect,  a  wave  of  sound  not  only 
spreads  itself  thinner  and  fainter  as  it  goes,  but  part  of  it  is 
lost ;  that  is,  it  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  heat  and  elec¬ 
trical  excitement.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  wave 
of  light  or  heat  which  passes  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
telescopic  vision  will  ever  be  returned  again  to  us ;  and  it 
has  even  been  said  by  some  mathematicians  that  there  is  a 
mathematical  incredibility  in  the  assertion,  a  logical  necessity 
of  its  falsehood. 

The  sum  of  the  gravitating  power  of  the  cosmic  bodies 
remains  constant.  Meteors  and  comets  fall  into  the  sun  or 
upon  the  earth,  and  slightly  increase  their  gravitative  force ; 
but  the  increased  power  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  old  forces. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  attracting  power  of 
a  sun  or  a  planet  is  omnipresent,  and  equal  at  all  distances. 
The  moon  is  sixty  times  as  far  from  the  earth’s  centre  as 
we  are,  and  falls  toward  the  earth,  in  a  single  second,  only 
the  thirty-sixth  hundredth  part  of  the  distance  which  a  stone 
here  at  the  surface  falls.  If  light  were  emanating  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  thirty-six  hundred  times  as 
brilliant  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  at  the  distance  of  the 
moon ;  yet  the  total  amount  of  light  on  the  surface  of  that 
larger  sphere  would  be  as  great  as  that  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  potential  force  of  gravity  is  distributed  in 
the  same  ratio  as  this  actual  movement  of  light ;  the  earth 
actually  holds  only  one  moon  in  her  orbit,  but  is  potentially 
able  to  hold  an  unlimited  number,  if  they  were  but  properly 
arranged  in  their  movements.  According  to  the  accepted 
theory  of  gravitation,  this  potential  power  of  the  earth’s 
gravitation  could  never  be  exhausted  by  increasing  its  actual 
exercise.  Let  moon  upon  moon  be  gently  bowled  alongside 
our  earth  until  she  were  lost  among  them  like  one  gnat  in 
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the  midst  of  an  innumerable  swarm  ;  and  still,  if  they  were 
so  brought  in  as  to  be  evenly  distributed  about  her,  and 
balance  each  other’s  action,  she  would  hold  her  present  moon 
with  precisely  as  firm  a  grasp  as  ever,  and  attract  each  of 
tliem  also  in  exact  proportion  to  their  mass  and  distance. 

Here,  then,  are  three  omnipresent  forces  revealed  to  us, 
each  equal  to  itself  in  every  part  of  the  universe  —  the  elas¬ 
ticity  and  compression  of  the  ether,  and  the  attraction  of 
gravitation.  All  the  phenomena  of  external  nature,  which 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  the  solid  realities  of  the  universe, 
fade  thus,  under  the  searching  glance  of  reason  guided  by 
science,  into  that  which  religion  had  long  declared  them  to 
be  —  the  inscrutable  clothing  of  inscrutable  power.  That 
which  can  move  matter  without  the  intervention  of  material 
agency  is  considered  magical  or  spiritual ;  and  since  the  force 
of  gravity  thus  acts,  the  universe  must  be  considered  the 
manifestation  of  an  omnipresent  spiritual  Power. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  if,  instead  of  considering 
gravity,  we  consider  elasticity.  Matter  is  shown  to  be  a 
congeries  of  points  without  dimensions,  acting  upon  each 
other  without  contact,  manifesting  the  presence  of  almost 
illimitable  powers,  potential  forces  slumbering  in  those  mys¬ 
terious  centres.  Thus  our  first  act  of  consciousness,  aroused 
by  sense  perception,  is  shown  on  cross  examination  to  involve 
the  existence  of  time,  space,  and  force,  —  that  is,  power 
producing  motion.  But  it  does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of 
the  thing  moved ;  that  seems  to  elude  analysis ;  it  vanishes 
in  the  self-contradiction  of  a  moving  point,  or  in  the  equally 
difficult  conception  of  forces  acting  from  a  centre  without 
dimensions,  driven  from  point  to  point  in  space,  and  driving 
other  inconceivable  centres.  We  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  act  of  consciousness.  What  is  it  that  is  conscious  of 
sense  perception  ?  Am  I,  is  the  me,  which  perceives,  also  a 
mere  mode  of  motion  ?  Certainly,  consciousness  itself  does 
not  directly  recognize  its  own  relation  to  motion,  space,  or 
time.  I  see  these  outside  myself.  I  may  trace  the  external 
motion  into  my  body,  into  my  nervous  system,  even  up  to  my 
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brain  ;  but  I  do  so  by  tlie  use  of  my  senses,  and  by  reasoning 
guided  by  logical  necessity,  not  through  self-consciousness. 
Wlien  in  the  analysis  of  sense  perception  we  turn  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  conscious  self,  we  step  across  a  very  wide 
gulf,  the  sides  of  which  are  separated,  in  Hamilton’s  phrase, 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  I  am  related  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  a  body,  in  space  and  time,  subject  to  force, 
receiving  motion,  and  thereby  leading  to  sensation.  But 
sensation  itself  is  no  mode  of  motion,  nor  apprehended  by 
sensation  as  motion  is  ;  but  apprehended  by  direct  intuition, 
as  space  and  time  and  force  are  apprehended.  In  sense 
perception  we  think  we  see  matter,  and  undoubtedly  the 
senses  give  us  proof  of  the  existence  of  something  leading  to 
the  perception.  But  the  perception  through  sense  is  the 
perception  of  effects,  not  of  causes ;  causes  are  seen  by 
intuition,  not  by  sensation.  All,  therefore,  that  is  really 
given  by  the  act  of  sense  perception  is  the  existence  of 
the  conscious  self,  floating  in  boundless  space  and  boundless 
time,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  boundless  power.  The 
material  world,  which  we  at  first  think  the  great  reality,  is 
only  the  shadow  of  real  being,  which  is  immaterial.  Space 
is  indestructible,  even  in  imagination  ;  so  is  time  ;  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  force,  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  matter,  is  as 
certain  as  that  of  the  conscious  self.  A  logical  necessity 
drives  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  four  independent  entities 
—  space,  time,  mind  or  conscious  self,  and  force. 

The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  race  have  agreed  in  saying 
that  real  being  is  to  be  predicated  only  of  that  which  is  un¬ 
caused,  or,  if  you  choose  so  to  express  it,  self-caused.  Self- 
determined  being,  containing  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own 
changes,  is  conceived  by  us  only  as  conscious  mind  or  will, 
that  is,  as  a  person.  Logical  necessity  drives  us,  therefore, 
not  only  to  declare,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  the  existence  of 
ail  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  but,  by  the  argument 
already  given,  to  attribute  to  that  cause  an  infinite  personality. 
Thus  logical  necessity  justifies  us  in  illustrating  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  by  the  intelligible  and  beneficent  order 
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of  the  universe.  Induction  could  never  from  the  finite  part 
of  the  universe  accessible  to  man  demonstrate  infinite  wisdom 
and  absolute  goodness ;  but  logical  necessity  compels  us  to 
carry  the  attributes  of  God  to  infinity,  since  there  is  nothing 
external  to  him  or  greater  than  he  wliich  can  limit  him,  nor 
can  any  reason  be  assigned  in  his  own  nature  for  limiting 
our  conceptions  of  liis  power  and  wisdom.  The  external 
world  gives  us  an  indefinitely  great  confirmation  to  religious 
faith ;  but  it  is  by  internal  vision,  by  logical  necessity,  that 
we  see  no  rest  for  the  inquiring  spirit  except  in  assuming 
that  God  is  infinitely  and  unerringly  wise  and  good.  It  may 
be  called  a  moral  necessity  in  our  nature  which  pushes 
through  and  beyond  the  indefinitely  great,  leaps  to  and  clings 
to  the  infinite.  And  thus  when  we  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  power,  the  actual  forces  known  to  us  are  indefinitely  great ; 
but  they  imply  still  greater  potentialities ;  and  reason  is  not 
satisfied  except  in  the  conviction  that  in  God  is  an  abyss  of 
infinite  depth  and  capacity. 

It  is  a  dogma  of  theism,  from  which  mathematics  and 
physics  have  obtained  rich  results,  that  an  infinitely  wise 
God  will  w'aste  no  force.  But  as  it  was  from  theology  that 
they  received  this  valuable  truth,  so  it  is  to  theology  that 
they  must  look  for  limiting  guides,  to  prevent  their  wresting 
it  to  their  own  destruction.  In  the  present  day,  when  so 
many  brilliant  experiments  have  widely  extended  the  domain 
of  physical  force,  and  so  firmly  established  the  induction  that 
all  manifestations  of  force  are  merely  modes  of  motion,  that 
consequently  all  forces  of  motion  apparently  diverse  are 
really  forms  of  one  force,  it  is  hastily  assumed  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  has  been  equally  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  universal  truth.  It  is  sometimes  put  into  the 
form  that  as  the  sum  total  of  matter  in  the  universe  is 
constant,  —  nothing  being  created  and  nothing  annihilated, 
—  in  like  manner  the  sum  total  of  energy  is  constant,  none 
being  added,  none  destroyed  ;  it  is  either  manifested  as  force, 
or  becomes  potential  as  power.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  the 
universe  has  been  in  motion  from  eternity,  and  will  to  eter¬ 
nity  remain  in  motion. 
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Now  for  this  form  of  the  doctrine,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence,  and  high  authority  has  stated  it  to  be 
mathematically  incredible.  All  matter  not  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  organic  life  appears  to  be  moving  toward  a  position 
of  stable  equilibrium,  either  statical  or  dynamical.  By  the 
latter  phrase  I  refer  to  such  movements  as  those  of  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system.  But  a  grave  suspicion  has  been 
entertained  that  the  ether,  or  some  grosser  interplanetary 
gas,  is  slowly  retarding  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  so  that 
these  examples  of  apparently  stable  dynamic  equilibrium  fail 
to  give  assurance  of  absolute  perpetuity  to  the  .cosmos. 
Everywhere  the  movement  is  toward  a  final  state  of  stable 
statical  equilibrium,  and  that  final  state  is  not  distinguishable 
by  our  imagination  from  annihilation.  It  implies  an  absolute 
quiescence  of  all  motion  —  a  return  of  all  force  to  the  abyss 
of  potentiality.  This  end  is  threatened  by  the  universal 
phenomenon  of  cooling.  The  sun  is  pouring  out  his  floods 
of  light  and  heat,  which  may  last  ten  or  fifteen  million  years; 
but  they  are  not  inexhaustible.  They  may  be  reinforced  by 
showers  of  meteors  falling  into  it ;  but  the  supply  of  meteors 
and  comets  cannot  be  absolutely  infinite.  For  all  that 
physical  science  can  see,  the  sun  must  finally  become  cold 
and  dead  as  the  moon  ;  and  should  two  dead  suns  come  into 
collision  it  would  produce  only  a  temporary  and  partial 
return  of  the  heat.  For  the  force  of  movement  in  the  two 
cold  suns  is  all  that  can  be  converted  into  new  heat ;  but 
before  their  cooling  they  have  all  that  translating  force  and 
the  heat  beside.  That  heat  is  sending  out  energy  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  universe,  as  known  to  us,  with  constant 
flow  ;  and  science  knows  no  way  by  which  it  can  be  restored. 
If,  therefore,  science  believes  in  an  eternal  physical  universe 
she  must  have  gone  outside  her  own  domain,  and  poached 
upon  that  of  theology,  to  find  any  basis  for  her  belief.  Science 
herself  can  lead  backward  only  to  a  wonderful  fire-mist  filling 
all  space  ;  forward  only  to  absolute  zero,  —  460o  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  —  pitch  dark  at  tliat.  For  any  origin  for  that 
inconceivable  pristine  fire,  for  any  recovery  from  that  total 
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stagnation  of  utterly  unimaginable  cold  and  darkness  wherein 
no  physical  forces  could  be  manifest,  she  can  only  turn  to 
the  theological  conception  of  God  who  created  light  and 
formed  darkness. 

Pliny  Earle  Chase  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  papers,  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
proposition  that  all  cosmical  and  molecular  phenomena  are 
manifestations  of  one  omnipresent  Power  acting  in  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  undulations ;  yet  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
shown  how  gravity  can  be  produced  by  undulation.  He 
simply  shows  an  intellectual  connection  between  the  force  of 
gravity  and  the  velocity  of  light,  precisely  as  we  show  an 
intellectual  connection  between  gravity  and  the  undulation 
of  a  tense  wire.  The  wave  runs  up  and  down  the  vibrating 
string  of  the  harp  with  a  velocity  which  a  body  would 
acquire  by  falling,  in  vacuo,  from  a  height  measured  by  a 
length,  of  the  same  kind  of  string,  sufficient  to  have  its 
weight  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  string  in  the  harp.  These 
facts  show  an  intellectual  connection  between  the  power  of 
gravity,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  and  that  of  solid  sub¬ 
stances.  All  researches  in  nature  show,  in  a  similar  manner, 
a  unity  of  tliought,  even  in  places  where  we  discover  no 
unity  of  cause.  They  thus  confirm  the  saying,  quoted  from 
the  Talmud,  that  “  Thought  is  the  cause  of  all  that  exists.” 

In  every  attempt  to  rise  to  infinity  the  imagination  becomes 
powerless ;  and  reason  is  either  but  feebly  conscious  of  tlie 
pressure  of  logical  necessity,  or  even  mistakes  the  direction 
in  which  that  necessity  urges  it.  For  example,  we  endeavor 
to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  conception  of  infinite  power. 
In  order  that  the  power  may  be  truly  infinite,  we  must  refuse 
to  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  may  be 
manifested  in  physical  energy,  but  rise  by  reason  to  a  higher 
conception,  where  imagination  is  still  more  powerless,  —  a 
conception  of  a  power  which  may  be  manifested  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Avorld  or  of  a  soul.  Are  there  any  limits  to  the. 
manifestation  of  such  an  almighty  power  ?  Of  course,  there 
are  no  limits  in  the  quantitative  sense,  else  the  power  would 
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not  be  all  mighty.  But  are  there  not  qualitative  limits  ? 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  space  we  cannot  conceive  even 
by  reason,  much  less  in  imagination,  that  power  has  any 
control  over  the  attributes  of  space.  If  space  be  dependent 
in  any  way  upon  the  Infinite  Absolute  Being,  it  would  seem 
to  be  simply  this,  that  the  divine  omnipresence  constitutes 
space.  Even  then,  logical  necessity  will  not  allow  us  to 
admit  that  space  could  be  withdrawn  into  potentiality  by  even 
infinite  power.  The  reason  cannot  admit,  any  more  than 
the  imagination  can  conceive,  the  relations  of  space  to  be 
subject  to  power  —  that  even  infinite  power  could  make  com¬ 
mensurate  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square,  or  the  diameter 
and  circumference  of  a  circle.  In  like  manner,  the  existence 
and  relation  of  time  are  presented  by  reason  as  independent 
of  power.  If  time  be  at  all  dependent  upon  God,  it  would 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  his  being,  not  upon  his  will.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  determined  by  his  eternity,  but  not  by 
his  fiat.  Even  in  our  most  reverent  frames,  reason  can  no 
more  admit,  than  imagination  can  see,  that  God  could  create 
a  real  period  of  time,  no  portion  of  which  should  be  either 
before  or  after  a  given  instant.  To  such  conclusions  we 
seem  to  be  compelled  by  logical  necessity. 

But  since  time  and  space  are  thus  independent  of  almighty 
power,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must  be  things  in  the 
physical  universe  also  out  of  the  control  of  power  ?  Power 
resides  in  the  will  of  God,  and  may  be  manifested,  or  with¬ 
held  in  potentiality,  in  free  obedience  to  his  wisdom  and  love. 
But  inasmuch  as  physical  forces  are  manifested  by  motion, 
subject  to  space  and  time  relations,  physical  forces  must 
conform  to  those  relations  which  are  independent  of  power. 
Tliere  are,  then,  physical  impossibilities ;  our  finite  reason 
cannot  always  detect  them ;  but  the  infinite  wisdom  recog¬ 
nizes  them.  Some  of  them  are  even  manifest  to  men.  The 
vulgar  saying  is,  that  not  even  almighty  power  can  set  two 
separate  mountains  together  without  creating  a  valley  between 
them.  And  in  the  molecular  motions  recognizable  by  us 
only  as  qualities  there  must  be  movements  absolutely  contra- 
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dictory  —  qualities  which  could  not  be  manifested  in  the 
same  substance  at  the  same  time. 

Even  when  we  enter  the  realm  of  spirit,  however  reverent 
may  be  our  mood,  reason  recognizes  that  there  must  be 
contradictions  in  spiritual  things  —  contradictions  not  only 
in  our  finite  sight,  but  absolute  contradictions,  which  not 
even  infinite  power  or  infinite  wisdom  could  reconcile.  It 
requires  sharper  insight  and  more  patient  thought  to  see  the 
higher  realities  of  spirit  than  are  required  for  the  realities  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science ;  and  we  may  not  be  able 
to  point  out  instances  so  unmistakable  as  the  incommensura¬ 
bility  of  surds.  Yet  we  certainly  may  say  that  a  being  can¬ 
not  be  strictly  conscious  and  unconscious  of  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  moment ;  cannot  hate  and  love  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  instant ;  and  cannot  be  morally  free  yet  controlled 
to  choice  by  external  necessity.  In  theological  speculations, 
therefore,  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being,  we 
are  not  liastily  to  assume  that  because  the  Infinite  One  is  al¬ 
mighty  he  can  do  wliat  is  impossible.  With  God  all  tilings  are 
possible  ;  but  that  is  a  truth  which  has  self-evident  limitations. 
It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  err,  to  be  ignorant,  or  to  be 
unjust ;  it  is  not  possible  for  liis  power  to  effect  that  which 
lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  power.  And  he  alone  knows  in  all 
cases  what  is  within  the  sphere  of  power.  He  alone  also 
knows  what  things  within  the  range  of  power  are  best.  The 
inductions  wliich  show  his  wisdom  confirm  the  decision  of 
the  higher  reason,  which  runs  beyond  the  conclusions  of 
induction,  and  declares,  from  logical  necessity,  that  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  uncreated  and  eternal  First 
Cause  must  be  infinite.  A  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  given 
by  religious  writers  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the  goodness  of 
God  with  the  existence  of  so  much  apparent  evil.  A  great  deal 
might  have  been  given  to  the  equally  difficult  task  of  reconciling 
his  holiness  with  the  existence  of  so  much  pleasure.  But  in 
writing  upon  these  topics  men  have  too  frequently  failed  to 
recognize  the  narrow  limits  of  liuman  knowledge  ;  failed  to 
remember  that  man  does  not  know  the  limits  of  the  possible 
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and  of  the  impossible,  that  man  does  not  know  what  is  best, 
nor  thoroughly  know  even  what  is  expedient.  Those  who 
have  been  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  evil  in  the  world  is 
real,  and  within  the  power  of  infinite  wisdom  to  have  pre¬ 
vented,  have  usually  been  those  who  either  deny,  or  at  least 
overlook,  the  spiritual  and  immortal  interests  of  man — those 
who  think  that  man  perishes  utterly  with  the  death  of  the 
body.  , 

God  alone,  I  repeat  it,  knows  what  is  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  and  he  alone  knows  what  is  best.  A  logical  ne¬ 
cessity  seems  to  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  God  saw  from 
the  beginning  virtue  to  be  the  highest  good,  a  good  including 
the  highest  happiness,  arising  from  a  free  co-operation  of 
our  will  with  his.  The  moral  freedom  of  man  gives  him  his 
type  and  idea  of  self-determined,  independent  being,  free 
from  the  control  of  physical  necessity.  The  co-existence  of 
moral  freedom  in  man,  even  in  the  most  limited  degree,  with 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is  a  contradiction  ;  but  since 
one  of  the  terms  is  infinite,  and  both  inscrutable,  we  are  not 
under  the  logical  necessity  of  admitting  the  contradiction  to 
be  real,  while  we  are  under  a  logical  necessity  of  admitting 
both  terms  to  be  true.  Nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  nor  of  reason  to  conceive  a  higher  happiness  than  that 
of  a  free,  voluntary  submission  to  the  law  of  reason  and  of 
right,  supplemented,  when  the  light  of  finite  reason  fails,  by  a 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely 
good ;  this  is  the  happiness  of  being  a  co-worker  with  God. 
But  this  happiness  is  not  possible  without  freedom  ;  freedom 
in  a  finite  being  involves  the  necessity  of  sin  ;  and  redemption 
from  sin  can  evidently  be  accomplished  only  by  a  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  spirit  weakened  by  sin.  Thus 
the  fundamental  postulates  of  reason,  confirmed  by  inductions 
from  every  part  of  nature,  involve  the  necessity  for  permit¬ 
ting  sin,  and  for  providing  redemption  through  a  higher 
source  than  nature.  The  'will  enjoying  moral  freedom,  and 
thus  independent  of  the  nexus  of  physical  causes,  cannot 
be  reached  by  anytliing  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  when 
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it  has  voluntarily  gone  astray  must  voluntarily  return,  else 
be  brought  back  by  the  infinite  power  which  created  it.  But 
if  it  attempts  a  voluntary  return,  it  finds  itself  weakened  by 
its  transgression ;  it  is  no  longer  in  its  state  of  perfect 
freedom,  in  which  it  could  choose  between  motives  ;  it  has 
put  a  yoke  upon  its  neck  which  it  cannot  shake  off  without 
a  new  accession  of  strength  from  its  Maker. 

Again,  as  tlie  highest  happiness  is  attainable  only  through 
freedom,  and  as  communication  of  finite  spirits  with  eacli 
other  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  attainable  by  the  guidance 
of  forces  producing  motion,  this  material,  external  nature 
must  contain  unstable  equilibriums  which  our  free  choice 
can  turn  in  any  direction.  In  other  words,  the  human  body 
must  be  of  a  texture  which  may  allow  it  to  be  governed  by 
spirit ;  and  this  involves  a  whole  scheme  of  organic  nature. 
Who  will  decide  what  possibilities  and  what  impossibilities 
are  involved  in  this  scheme  ?  A  recent  French  writer  main¬ 
tains  tliat  the  peculiar  chemical  nature  of  nitrogen  produces, 
by  logical  necessity,  every  conceivable  form  of  chemical 
instability,  and  that  among  these  those  fitted  to  survive  — 
that  is,  the  organic  forms  of  actual  nature  —  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  occur.  I  quote  these  absurd  conclusions  only  to  show 
how  universally  conceded  are  the  facts  upon  which  Josiah  P. 
Cooke  founds  the  sounder  induction  that  the  plan  of  the 
organic  kingdoms  involved  the  antecedent  necessity  of  the 
chemical  peculiarities  of  nitrogen,  just  as  the  plan  of  giving 
free  finite  spirits  a  body  in  which  to  receive  their  primary 
education  involves  the  antecedent  necessity  for  an  organic 
kingdom. 

And  our  limited  means  of  knowledge  will  not  at  present 
permit  us  to  deny  that  in  the  best  adaptation  of  the  globe 
for  the  use  of  organized  beings  there  was  involved  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  earthquakes,  conflagrations,  pestilences,  and  the 
like ;  just  as  in  the  plan  of  giving  these  free  spirits  liberty 
and  an  education  suited  to  free-born  children  there  is  involved 
the  necessity  of  allowing  them  to  sin,  and  sometimes  to  sin 
grievously.  We  would  not  rashly  limit  the  powers  of  the 
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Almighty.  He  is  all  mighty  and  all  wise  and  all  holy ;  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  err  or  to  be  unjust.  Many  in  writing 
concerning  him  have  said,  He  cannot  do  this  or  that  because 
he  is  infinite.  Such  negations  of  his  power  are  not  reason¬ 
able  ;  they  are  not  demanded,  but  are  rather  forbidden,  by 
logical  necessity.  Infinity  forbids  no  action  that  is  possible. 
Holiness  and  wisdom  make  error  and  sin  impossible  to 
God  ;  finite  and  special  actions  which  are  wise  and  holy  are 
not  made  impossible  by  infinity.  On  the  contrary,  infinity 
is  no  longer  infinity  if  it  do  not  include  all  that  is  finite.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  infinite  God  can  act  only  throughout 
all  space,  and  throughout  all  past  and  all  coming  eternity,  at 
once.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  miracle  is  impossible, 
as  a  miracle  would  be  a  given  act  of  God  at  a  given  point. 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
even  if  sound  it  would  hold  only  against  a  particular  theory  of 
miracles,  not  against  their  occurrence ;  for  it  would  as  readily 
disprove  the  occurrence  of  change,  or  events.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  fallacious  from  its  handling  of  infinite  premises. 
The  infinite  being  is  not  infinite,  if  it  does  not  embrace  and 
control  all  finitude.  God  is  not  infinite  in  power,  unless  he 
can  act  at  each  point  of  space,  at  each  instant  of  time,  as 
readily  as  through  all  space  and  all  eternity.  To  argue  from 
infinity  that  it  prevents  him  from  acting  is  simply  imposing 
upon  liim  the  feeble  limitations  of  our  own  thought. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  (arising  out  of  the  necessary  character  of  space  and 
time  relations)  to  avoid  the  various  forms  of  suffering  and 
death,  nor  that  there  was  a  spiritual  impossibility  of  giving 
man  the  highest  education,  of  leading  him  most  surely  to 
virtue,  to  the  most  profound  and  abiding  joy,  without  the 
misery  and  sin  of  this  world ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
human  knowledge  will  not  at  present  enable  us  to  say  the 
contrary.  For  aught  we  know,  this  impossibility  will  lie  in 
a  logical  necessity,  seen  in  the  nature  of  things  by  the  Abso¬ 
lute  and  Eternal  Reason  .before  the  creation  of  man.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  as  Leibnitz  did,  that  the  infinite 
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knowledge  of  God,  seeing  from  the  beginning  all  possible 
and  all  impossible  forms  of  creation,  chose  the  best,  because 
he  saw  and  knew  it  to  be  the  best ;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
the  best,  because  he  chose  it. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  nature  is  as  cruel  to 
our  race  as  she  can  be  without  destroying  it.  Yet  if  we  look 
at  the  white  races  we  find  that  in  those  countries  where 
nature  is  most  cruel  man  is  the  happiest.  What  the  logical 
necessities  of  a  spiritual  nature  may  be,  man  is  not  competent 
to  decide ;  but  we  are  able  to  say  what  are  the  facts  of 
human  nature.  We  know  that  we  are  not  happy  unless  we 
labor,  and  we  know  that  few  men  will  labor  except  upon 
compulsion.  These  truths  of  observation  hold  in  every 
department  of  our  being,  —  physical,  intellectual,  and  even 
moral.  But  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  if  it  were 
not  in  the  power  of  omnipotence  to  prevent  sin,  it  would  have 
befitted  the  divine  omnipotence  and  beneficence  to  have 
refrained  from  creation. 

The  objection  is  too  bold  ;  it  reaches  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge  and  human  judgment;  it  brings  one  under 
the  apostle’s  rebuke :  “  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  Him 
that  formed  it,  Why  didst  thou  make  me  thus  ?  ”  Yet  no 
greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  our 
nature  than  its  readiness  thus  to  grapple  witli  problems  which 
it  knows  to  be  beyond  its  power  of  perfect  solution.  The 
objection  is  too  bold  ;  and  in  attempting  to  answer  it  we  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  the  like  error,  of  being  wise  above 
what  is  written  —  above  w'hat  is  written  in  either  of  the  great 
books  :  nature,  the  soul,  or  the  gospel. 

The  objection  implies  that  the  happiness  of  a  sinner  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  blessedness  of  a  saint,  or,  at  least, 
implies  that  the  suffering  of  the  wicked  outweighs  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  good.  If  goodness,  virtue,  holiness  —  even 
when  they  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ — 
imply  human  freedom  and  co-operation,  they  also  imply  sin, 
and  the  possibility  of  wilful  sin.  To  make  this  an  objection 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  we  must  make  the  total  amount  of 
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suffering  for  sin  outweigh  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed ; 
and  to  do  this  we  must  reckon  the  suffering  of  the  wicked 
not  only  endless  in  duration,  but  infinite  in  amount  at  each 
instant.  Whether  tliat  view  is  properly  implied  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  question  upon  which 
even  believers  have  differed.  The  light  of  nature  seems  to 
point  very  clearly  to  eternity  of  punishment  for  the  unre¬ 
pentant,  but  scarcely  to  an  infinite  torture  at  each  instant. 
Yet  nature  declares  that  the  chastisement  for  sin  is  the 
heaviest  of  all  evil. 

Sin  is  something  more  than  ignorance,  intellectual  error, 
corrupted  affections  and  sentiments,  or  even  erroneous  voli¬ 
tions.  All  these  are  evils ;  but  they  are  not  sin.  The 
essential  sign  of  sin  is  a  misdirection  of  the  will ;  it  is  a 
wrong  choice.  It  lies  behind  the  actual  volition,  at  the  very 
centre  of  our  being.  It  cannot  therefore,  as  we  have  already 
said,  be  reached  by  intellectual  light,  nor  by  moral  influences, 
nor  by  tlie  pressure  of  circumstances.  A  man  may  be  protected 
from  all  external  assaults ;  he  may  have  set  before  him  in 
the  clearest  possible  manner  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law, 
the  reality  of  moral  obligation,  the  penalties  of  transgression ; 
and  nevertheless  the  man  may,  in  spite  of  all,  choose  to  do 
evil.  Limited  as  the  freedom  of  man  may  be,  it  is  real  as 
far  as  it  goes.  There  may  be  few  occasions  wherein  an 
ordinary  man  exercises,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  much 
choice ;  he  may,  as  Cecil  somewhere  observes,  drift  on  for 
weeks  and  months,  floating  in  the  right  course  of  action, 
yet  without  a  clear,  individual,  self-conscious  determination 
to  keep  in  that  direction.  Opportunities,  however,  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  when  there  is  a  free  choice  made ;  and  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  of  our  nature  that  this  choice  is  sometimes 
wrong,  against  unmistakable  light,  against  good  impulses, 
against  warning  and  entreaty.  It  is  a  deliberate  sin ;  it  is 
a  deliberate  choice  of  evil. 

All  the  experience  of  human  life  shows  that  this  wrong 
choice  may  be  persisted  in  indefinitely.  How  can  we  be  sure 
—  this  is  the  problem  —  that  the  man  who  thus  persistently 
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chooses  wrong  will  not  persist  in  his  wrong  choice  forever, 
will  not  in  sheer  obstinacy  draw  everlasting  suffering  upon 
himself  ?  In  that  case,  the  awful  words  of  Jesus  would  be 
literally  true :  “  It  would  have  been  better  for  that  man  that 
he  had  never  been  born.”  Some  writers  have  said  that,  in 
the  infinite  resources  of  divine  power,  means  will  be  found 
to  conquer  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  most  rebellious  spirit. 
The  difficulty  of  accepting  this  doctrine  as  the  teaching  of 
nature  arises  from  the  very  conception  of  moral  freedom. 
How  can  even  infinite  power  coerce  a  free  spirit  ?  There 
seems  a  logical  necessity  for  rejecting  the  proposition.  Even 
infinite  power,  it  would  seem,  cannot  compel  the  choice  of 
a  free  moral  agent ;  because  such  compulsion  would  destroy 
his  freedom,  alter  his  very  nature,  render  him  incapable  of 
the  high  happiness  of  the  blessed.  It  is  not  clear  to  the  eye 
of  reason  alone  that  even  almighty  grace  can  be  irresistible 
to  a  soul  which  nevertheless  retains  its  liberty  —  liberty 
the  essential  condition  in  which  righteousness  and  sin  are 
possible. 

I  understand  Swedenborg  to  say  that  the  man  obstinately 
refusing  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God  is  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  beast.  According  to  this  view, 
a  persistent  choice  of  evil  entirely  sears  the  conscience  ;  so 
that  the  man  who  has  shut  himself  out  of  heaven  enjoys,  in 
his  own  low  way,  the  hell  in  which  he  has  confined  himself. 
But  this  view  is  surely  not  consistent  with  our  best  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God.  Logical  necessity 
scarcely  permits  us  to  accept  as  adequate  so  feeble  a  response 
to  the  awful  sense  of  responsibility,  of  moral  necessity. 

Finally,  the  light  of  nature  alone  has  led  some  to  suppose 
a  provision  in  the  spiritual  man  similar  to  that  in  the  organic 
kingdoms  by  which  irreparable  injury  mercifully  ends  in  death. 
The  abuse  of  the  body  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  body. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  may  not  the  persistent  wronging  of  the  soul 
end  in  the  death  of  the  soul  ?  This,  it  is  urged,  would  be  in 
conformity  with  a  literal  interpretation  of  Paul’s  words :  “  He 
that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  destruction.” 
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The  merciful  provision  of  nature  that  excess  of  pain  or  of 
mutilation  should  bring  death  would  thus  be  extended  into 
the  spiritual,  as  well  as  animal  organism.  But  against  this 
view  may  justly  be  urged  the  force  of  all  those  arguments 
from  nature  and  from  revelation  which  tend  to  prove  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God’s  eternity. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  eluci¬ 
date  may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows : 

The  assumption  of  physical  cause,  producing  physical  ne¬ 
cessity,  is  based  on  the  subsumption  of  a  logical  necessity, 
overriding  and  dominating  every  sound  process  of  thouglit. 

By  this  logical  necessity  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  physical  necessity  is  limited,  and  that  in  the  movement 
of  the  total  universe  there  is  a  self-determining  freedom  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  government  of  all  the  universe  is  in  an 
infinite  consciousness,  a  morally  free  personality. 

In  reasoning  upon  sui)jects  in  which  the  infinite  is  involved 
it  requires  peculiar  care  to  see  in  which  direction  logical 
necessity  leads ;  but  that  necessity  certainly  cannot  compel 
us  to  deny  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  certainly  led 
us.  We  may  therefore  safely  follow  Lessing  in  rejecting 
theological  conclusions  which  contradict  the  first  and  most 
certain  conclusions  of  reason,  to  wit,  that  the  human  soul  is 
morally  free,  and  that  God  is  morally  free ;  in  other  words, 
that  human  personality  is  an  image  of  God’s. 

In  reference  to  sin  and  redemption,  logical  necessity  leads 
us,  from  data  independent  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to 
admit  the  reasonableness  of  the  prominent  doctrines  of  those 
writings.  Logical  necessity,  compelling  us  to  admit  that  the 
free  will  of  God  overrides  all  physical  necessity,  compels  us 
also  to  admit  that  his  wisdom  and  power,  although  infinite, 
—  nay,  because  infinite,  —  are  under  logical  and  moral  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  cannot  err  nor  be  unjust. 
It  compels  us  to  admit  human  guilt  and  human  weakness  — 
the  inability  of  man  to  deliver  himself  from  the  meshes  in 
which  he  has  entangled  himself.  It  compels  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  validity  of  that  natural  argument  for  individual 
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immortality  which  was  first  suggested  by  the  conversation 
with  the  Sadducees  recorded  in  the  Gospels  —  an  argument 
founded  on  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  upon  the  moral 
relation  of  man  to  God.  Thus  confirming  tlie  doctrine  of  a 
future  life,  it  puts  us  under  the  moral  necessity  of  admitting 
future  rewards  and  punishments ;  using  reward  in  the  loose 
sense,  and  not  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
man  cannot  really  merit  or  earn  anything  from  God,  since 
he  can  at  most  do  only  his  duty. 

But  no  logical  necessity  leads  us  from  simple  natural  data 
to  determine  the  final  destiny  of  a  wilfully  wicked  man. 
Logical  and  moral  necessity  compel  us  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  moral  law,  and  the  infinite  weight  of  its  sanction ; 
but  they  do  not  force  us,  from  any  merely  natural  data, 
to  determine  the  final  result  of  that  crushing  weight  upon 
any  individual  soul.  For  salvation,  either  from  guilt  or  from 
sin,  we  must  look  higher  than  to  anything  contained  in 
nature  or  in  the  natural  man.  Sound  philosophy,  interpreting 
the  natural  law,  is  still  iraiBwyofyo^  rjfifav  et?  XpLcrov^  Xva 
CK  TTiaTem  BiKataOcjfiev. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

No.  IX.  —  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  TWO  EDWARDSES  FOE  THEIR  PUPILS  IN 

THEOLOGY. 

The  present  paper  is  inserted  partly  as  an  Introduction  to 
a  future  paper  in  the  Series  on  Tlieological  Education,  and 
partly  as  an  Appendix  to  the  two  preceding  papers  in  the 
Series  which  were  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Tarbox  on  Pri¬ 
vate  Instruction  in  the  Ministry,  and  published  on  pp.  369- 
383  and  759-773  of  Vol.  xxxviii.  The  questions  of  the  elder 
Edwards  are  substantially  those  which  were  proposed  to  his 
pupils,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins ;  and  the  questions  of  the 
younger  Edwards  are  substantially  those  which  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  pupils.  President  Dwight,  President  Austin,  Dr. 
Griffin,  and  other  eminent  divines. 

Theological  Questions  of  the  Elder  Edwards. 

1.  How  does  it  appear  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity  ? 

2.  How  does  it  appear  that  this  earth  and  the  visible  system  are  not 
from  eternity? 

3.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  existence  of  man  is  derived  and  de¬ 
pendent  ? 

4.  How  do  you  prove  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  viz.  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  infinite  power,  foreknowledge,  and  Immutability  ? 

5.  How  do  you  prove  his  moral  perfections,  that  he  is  a  friend  of  virtue, 
or  absolutely  holy,  true,  just,  and  good  ? 

6.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God  ? 
and  what  are  the  evidences,  internal  and  external  ? 

7.  How  do  you  prove  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  ? 

8.  How  do  you  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  ? 

9.  How  do  you  prove  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

10.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  are  one  God? 

11.  Whence  arose  the  Manichean  notion  of  two  Gods,  and  how  is  it 
confuted  ? 

12.  Whence  arose  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans,  and  how  confuted  ? 

13.  AVhence  was  it  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  in  which 
Noah  was  instructed,  was  not  preserved  among  hb  posterity  in  all  ages  ? 
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14.  Why  are  not  mankind  in  all  ages  (their  internal  faculties  and  ex¬ 
ternal  advantages  being  sufficient)  united  in  right  sentiments  of  the  one 
true  God? 

15.  Were  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the  moral  law  understood 
and  loved,  would  there  be  any  objections  against  revealed  religion  ? 

16.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  God’s  decrees? 

1 7.  IIow  do  you  prove  absolute  and  particular  election  ? 

18.  Did  God  decree  the  existence  of  sin  ? 

19.  Why  did  God  decree  sin  ? 

20.  In  what  sense  did  he  introduce  sin  into  the  universe  ? 

21.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  holiness  and  goodness  of  God? 

22.  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  moral  agent  ? 

23.  Are  men  moral  and  free  agents  ? 

24.  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral  power  and  in¬ 
ability  ? 

25.  How  is  absolute  moral  necessity,  or  inability,  consistent  with  the 
free-agency  of  man  ? 

26.  How  is  the  doctrine  of  universal,  absolute  decrees  consistent  with 
the  free-agency  of  man  ? 

27.  How  do  }ou  prove  an  universal  and  special  providence? 

28.  What  is  the  covenant  of  redemption  ? 

29.  If  man  was  created  in  original  righteousness,  how  is  that  consistent 
with  moral  agency  ?  it  being  said  that  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness  ? 

30.  What  was  the  constitution  under  which  Adam  in  innocency  was 
placed  ? 

31.  Was  Adam  under  the  same  necessity  of  falling  that  we  are  of 
sinning  ? 

32.  Are  all  intelligences  bound  to  love  God  supremely,  sinners  and 
devils  ? 

33.  Is  the  law  holy,  just,  and  good,  and  how  is  it  proved  ? 

34.  Are  they  who  are  under  its  curse  bound  to  delight  in  it  ? 

35.  IIow  great  is  the  demerit  of  sin  ? 

36.  Are  the  torments  of  hell  eternal  ? 

37.  How  do  you  reconcile  them  with  the  justice  and  infinite  goodness 
of  God  ? 

38.  How  do  you  reconcile  them  with  those  texts  which  say  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  that  God  will  not  that  any  perish  ? 

39.  How  does  it  appear  that  human  nature  is  originally  depraved  ? 

40.  Whence  comes  that  depravity  ? 

41.  How  is  it  proved  to  be  total  ? 

42.  What  is  the  covenant  of  grace  ? 

43.  Are  the  law  and  gospel  inconsistent  with  each  other  ? 

44.  Why  was  an  atonement  and  one  so  precious  as  the  blood  of  Christ 
necessary  ? 
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45.  In  what  manner  did  Christ  atone  for  sin  ? 

46.  To  whom  does  it  belong  to  provide  an  atonement,  God  or  the 
sinner  ? 

47.  Did  Christ  redeem  all  men,  alike  elect  and  non-elect? 

48.  Can  the  offer  of  Christ  be  made  with  sincerity  to  the  non-elect  ? 

49.  IIow  is  redemption  allied  ? 

60.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  redemption  ? 

51.  What  is  regeneration  ? 

52.  Whence  arises  the  necessity  of  it  ? 

53.  What  is  true  love  to  God  ? 

54.  What  is  true  benevolence  to  man  ? 

55.  What  is  true  repentance,  and  how  distinguished  from  legal  ? 

56.  What  is  true  faith  ? 

57.  What  is  pardon  and  justification?  What  is  their  foundation,  and 
what  is  the  influence  of  faith  therein  ? 

58.  How  are  full  satisfaction  and  free  pardon  consistent  ? 

59.  Is  the  sinner  forgiven  before  he  repents  ? 

60.  Is  sanctifying  grace  needful  at  all  to  any  man,  unless  with  respect 
to  that  which  is  his  duty,  and  in  neglect  of  which  he  would  be  without 
excuse  ? 

61.  What  is  the  sum  of  man’s  duty,  and  what  the  effect  produced  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

62.  Can  that  holy  volition  in  us  which  is  the  effect  of  divine  power  be 
wholly  our  act  or  our  duty  ? 

63.  How  is  it  proved  that  unbelief  is  sin,  and  that  all  errors  in  moral 
matters  are  of  a  criminal  nature  ? 

64.  Will  the  wicked  heathens,  Jews,  infidels,  and  errorists  of  every 
kind  be  without  excuse  at  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

65.  What  is  the  essence  of  true  virtue  or  holiness  ? 

66.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  exercise  of  natural  conscience,  the  moral 
sense,  natural  compassion,  and  generosity  ? 

67.  Is  not  self-love  the  root  of  all  virtue  ? 

68.  Do  not  the  unregenerate  desire  to  be  regenerated,  and  can  they  not 
properly  pray  for  regenerating  grace  ? 

69.  Do  they  not  desire  the  heavenly  happiness  ? 

70.  What  is  the  utmost  the  unregenerate  do  in  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  ? 

71.  Is  any  duty  done  by  them  therein? 

72.  Do  they  grow  better  in  the  use  of  means  ? 

73.  To  what  are  they  to  be  exhorted  ? 

74.  What  is  the  real  advantage  of  the  assiduoxis  use  of  means  to  the 
unregenerate  ? 

75.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation  ? 
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76.  How  is  it  that  the  Sabbath  is  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ? 

77.  How  do  you  prove  that  public  worship  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sabbath  ? 

78.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  since  God  is  omniscient 

and  immutable  ?  , 

79.  How  do  you  prove  that  family  prayer  is  a  duty? 

80.  To  whom  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  made,  —  to  the  regenerate 
or  unregenerate  ? 

81.  Are  no  encouragements  given  to  the  unregenerate? 

82.  How  do  you  prove  the  saints’  perseverance  ? 

83.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church  ? 

84.  Who  are  fit  for  communion  therein  ? 

85.  What  is  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism  ? 

86.  How  do  you  prove  infant  baptism  ? 

87.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  supper? 

88.  What  are  the  rules  and  end  of  Church  discipline  ? 

89.  What  js  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Christ  ? 

90.  In  what  does  the  happiness  of  heaven  consist  ? 

Theological  Questions  of  Edwards  the  Younger. 

1.  How  does  it  appear  that  something  has  existed  from  eternity  ? 

2.  How  does  it  appear  that  this  earth  and  the  visible  system  are  not 
from  eternity? 

3.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  existence  of  man  is  derived  and 
dependent? 

4.  How  do  you  prove  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  viz.  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  immutability,  omnipresence,  and  unity? 

5.  How  do  you  prove  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  virtue;  absolutely  holy,  just,  good,  and  true? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  light  of  nature? 

7.  For  what  purpose  is  revelation  necessary? 

8.  Is  not  the  light  of  nature  sufficient  to  direct  mankind  to  their  duty 
and  happiness  ? 

9.  In  what  sense  is  the  light  of  nature  sufficient  to  direct  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  duty  ? 

10.  Is  the  light  of  nature  so  plain  to  every  man  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  rendered  more  plain  by  revelation  ? 

11.  If  the  light  of  nature  were  sufficient  to  direct  mankind  to  their 
duty  and  happiness,  if  they  would  make  a  right  use  of  it,  would  divine 
revelation  be  useful  and  worth  while  ? 

12.  If  mankind  should  become  ever  so  well  disposed  after  they  had 
sinned,  would  the  light  of  nature  ever  discover  the  way  of  pardon  ? 

13.  If  a  revelation  be  necessary  must  it  not  be  given  to  all  mankind 
in  all  ages  ? 
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14.  How  is  it  consistent,  that  a  revelation  should  contain  mysteries,  as 
it  is  said  that  mystery  is  no  revelation  ? 

15.  Are  we  to  give  up  our  reason,  receiving  a  revelation  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  reason  ? 

16.  If  we  are  to  receive  no  doctrines  under  the  pretence  of  revelation 
which  are  inconsistent  with  reason,  do  we  not  make  the  dictates  of  reason 
the  test  of  a  true  revelation?  and  if  so,  what  advantage  is  there  in  a 
revelation,  since  we  are  to  try  that  by  the  test  of  reason  ? 

17.  Is  not  the  law  of  nature  perfect?  if  so,  what  need  of  a  revelation? 

18.  "NVhat,  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  was  the  end  of  the  creation 
of  man  ? 

19.  If  the  end  of  the  creation  of  man  were  his  own  happiness,  whence 
so  much  misery  in  the  world  ? 

20.  On  the  supposition  of  no  future  state,  what  rational  account  can  be 
given  of  the  creation  of  man  and  his  state  in  this  world  ? 

21.  What  do  you  say  to  the  maxim,  that  all  who  are  equally  sincere 
in  their  religion,  are  equally  acceptable  to  God  ? 

22.  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifferency  what  religion  a  man  entertains, 
provided  he  be  moral? 

23.  Will  bare  repentance  and  subsequent  observance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  secure  pardon  to  the  sinner? 

24.  Can  God  make  positive  institutions  which  are  not  founded  in 
reason  and  the  nature  of  things? 

25.  Is  the  light  of  nature  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  in  all  cases 
what  is  subservient  to  the  good  of  intelligent  being  in  general,  or  even 
for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general  ? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  the  religion  of  nature? 

27.  If  the  light  of  nature  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  in 
matters  of  religion,  whence  is  it  that  the  deists  differ  so  widely  in  their 
religious  principles? 

28.  Is  it  a  true  maxim  that  what  concerns  all  must  be  knowable 
by  all? 

29.  Did  not  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God  employ  the  most  suitable 
means  for  human  happiness?  if  so,  is  not  the  light  of  nature  the  most 
suitable  mean  to  that  end? 

30.  Does  God  ever  prescribe  services  to  man  which  are  in  themselves 
matters  of  indifferency? 

31.  If  there  be  new  things  required  of  us  in  revelation,  which  are  not 
prescribed  to  us  by  the  law  of  nature,  does  this  imply  a  change  in  God? 

32.  Is  the  diversity  of  sentiments  among  Christians  a  stronger  argument 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  the  diversity  of  sentiments  among 
the  deists  is  against  the  truth  of  the  law  of  nature  ? 

33.  If  we  knew  the  nature  and  tendency  of  all  moral  actions  should  we 
not  be  omniscient  in  morals? 
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34.  Is  it  tyranny  in  God  to  require  some  things  of  us  merely  to  try  us? 

35.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God? 

36.  What  is  the  internal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures? 

37.  What  is  the  external  proof  of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the 
Scriptures? 

38.  Are  miracles  imposible  ? 

39.  Are  miracles  incredible  because  contrary  to  our  experience? 

40.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  not  a  forgery? 

41.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  at  the  time  they  claim  to  have  been  written,  and  by  the  men 
whose  names  they  bear  ? 

42.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  apostles  were  not  imposed  upon  as  to 
the  facts  which  they  relate  ? 

43.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  apostles  were  not  designing  impostors? 

44.  What  remarkable  facts  of  the  gospel  are  attested  by  profane 
writers? 

45.  Are  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  of  the  facts  of  the 
New  allegorical? 

46.  Can  we  have  evidence  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from 
God  without  previous  evidence  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ? 

47.  Was  revelation  after  the  fall  necessary  in  order  to  any  religion? 

48.  Does  the  moral  and  spiritual  excellency  and  glory  of  the  Scriptures 
prove  them  not  only  to  be  true,  but  to  be  given  by  divine  revelation  ? 

49.  Is  it  not  inconsistent  to  argue  the  truth  of  a  book  or  system  from 
the  manifest  truth  of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  and  then  to  argue  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  contained 
in  that  book  ? 

50.  In  what  sense  does  revealed  religion  depend  on  the  reason  of 
things  ? 

51.  Are  we  not  to  act  reasonably  in  all  things,  and  so  follow  our  reason  ? 
If  so,  do  we  not  really,  and  must  we  not  necessarily,  set  up  reason  above 
revelation  ? 

52.  Wherever  the  internal  evidences  of  divine  truth  are  found  are  not 
external  evidences  needless  ? 

53.  Unless  we  grant  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  must  we  not 
allow  that  God  has  not  given  most  men  such  rules  and  means  as  are 
necessary  for  their  own  happiness  ?  And  then  how  will  you  reconcile 
this  with’ the  moral  perfections  of  God,  especially  his  infinite  and  impartial 
goodness  ? 

54.  Is  the  gospel  by  the  changes  of  tongues,  the  errors  of  transcribers, 
etc.,  become  so  obscure  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  its  divine 
original  ? 

55.  Is  the  Scripture  itself  sufficient  to  lead  mankind  to  virtue  and 
happiness?  If  not,  why  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  of  nature  to  this 
end  brought  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  divine  revelation  ? 
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56.  Are  we  accountable  for  any  error  in  opinion  concerning  moral  and 
religious  subjects? 

57.  How  do  you  prove  a  future  state? 

58.  How  do  you  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? 

59.  Is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

60.  Is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  taught  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  ? 

61.  How  do  you  prove  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ? 

62.  How  do  you  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  ? 

63.  If  Christ  were  a  creature  could  he  atone  for  the  sins  of  men  ? 

64.  Is  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  Adam  was  ? 

65.  Did  Christ  first  become  a  son  by  his  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary? 

66.  Does  the  sonship  of  Christ  consist  in  his  appointment  to  the  work 
of  Redemption  ? 

67.  Was  Christ  a  son  from  eternity? 

68.  Was  Christ  necessarily  or  voluntarily  begotten  of  the  father  ? 

69.  Is  there  more  absurdity  in  supposing  that  Christ  was  eternally 
begotten  than  that  he  was  eternally  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  ? 

70.  Was  the  human  soul  of  Christ  created  before  his  conception  by  the 
Virgin  ? 

71.  How  do  you  prove  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

72.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  are  one 
God? 

73.  Was  the  tripartite  distinction  of  the  Deity  from  eternity? 

74.  Was  the  subordination  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  first, 
second,  and  third,  from  eternity  ? 

75.  How  do  you  disprove  the  doctrine  that  those  three  persons  are 
three  distinct  characters  only  ? 

76.  Is  it  not  a  plain  contradiction  that  God  should  be  one  God  and  yet 
three  persons  ? 

77.  What  is  the  Arian  scheme  of  the  Trinity  ? 

78.  What  is  the  Socinian  scheme  of  the  Trinity  ? 

79.  Whence  arose  the  Manichean  notion  of  two  Gods,  and  how  is  it 
confuted  ? 

80.  ^Vhence  arose  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans,and  how  is  it  confuted  ? 

81.  The  internal  faculties  and  external  advantages  of  mankind  being 
sufficient,  why  are  they  not  in  all  ages  united  in  true  sentiments  concern- 
the  one  true  God  ? 

82.  Were  the  moral  character  of  God  and  moral  law  understood  and 
loved,  would  there  be  any  objection  against  revealed  religion  ? 

83.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  God’s  decrees  ? 

84.  Are  God’s  acts  or  volitions  successive;  or  do  they  successively 
take  place  in  the  divine  mind  ? 
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85.  Did  God  decree  the  existence  of  sin  ? 

86.  For  what  end  did  God  decree  the  existence  of  sin? 

87.  In  what  sense  is  sin  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ? 

88.  Is  the  present  system  of  the  universe  the  best  possible  ? 

89.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God? 

90.  In  what  sense  and  in  what  manner  did  God  introduce  sin  into  the 
world  ? 

91.  How  do  you  answer  the  objection  that  this  makes  God  the  author 
of  sin  ? 

92.  If  the  influence  of  God  destroy  the  creature’s  free-agency,  can  that 
influence  produce  sin  in  the  creature  ? 

93.  If  the  divine  influence  do  not  destroy  the  creature’s  free-agency,  in 
what  sense,  liable  to  objection,  is  God  the  author  of  sin  ? 

94.  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  moral  agent  ? 

95.  What  is  that  liberty,  which  is  necessary  to  moral  agency  ? 

96.  Do  we  always  act  from  motive  ?  or  what  do  you  mean  by  motive  ? 

97.  Is  a  capacity  to  know  our  duty  necessary  to  moral  agency  ? 

98.  Is  self-determination  necessary  to  moral  agency  ? 

99.  Are  we  conscious  that  our  volitions  are  not  effected  by  any  cause 
without  ourselves  ? 

100.  Must  our  volitions  be  self-determinate  in  order  that  they  may  be 
our  own  ? 

101.  Are  men  moral  agents? 

102.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral  necessity  and 
ability  ? 

103.  How  can  absolute  moral  necessity  and  inability  be  consistent  with 
free-agency  ? 

104.  How  can  the  doctrine  of  universal  absolute  decrees  be  consistent 
with  free-agency  in  man  ? 

105.  Is  it  consistent  with  human  liberty  that  God  should  efficiently 
produce  volition  in  the  human  heart  ? 

106.  Is  it  equally  consistent  with  human  liberty,  that  God  should  effi¬ 
ciently  produce  in  the  human  heart  an  evil  volition  as  a  good  one  ? 

107.  If  God  were  to  produce  an  evil  volition  in  the  human  heart,  would 
it  prove  that  God  were  a  sinner,  or  that  he  loves  sin  ? 

108.  If  moral  necessity  be  inconsistent  with  liberty,  can  God  be  the 
author  of  sin  ? 

109.  How  do  you  make  it  appear  that  men  may  be  accountable,  though 
they  be  not  the  efficient  causes  of  their  own  volitions  ? 

110.  If  all  the  volitions  of  men  be  decreed,  how  are  they  in  a  state  of 
probation  ? 

111.  How  do  you  prove  a  particular  special  providence  in  every 
event  ? 

112.  What  is  meant  by  the  covenant  of  redemption? 
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113.  Which  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  created  and  governs  the 
world  ? 

114.  What  is  the  last  end  of  creation  ? 

115.  Was  the  display  of  the  divine  glory  the  end  of  the  happiness  of 
Ihe  creation ;  or  the  happiness  of  the  creation  the  end  of  the  display  of 
the  divine  glory  ? 

116.  Did  God  create  the  world  for  his  own  happiness  in  distinction 
from  the  happiness  of  the  creation  ? 

117.  Are  God’s  own  happiness  and  glory  and  the  happiness  of  the 
creation  two  distinct  ends  of  creation  ? 

118.  How  do  you  make  it  appear  that  God’s  own  glory  or  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  creation  are  one  ? 

119.  If  man  was  created  in  original  righteousness,  how  was  that  con¬ 
sistent  with  moral  agency,  as  it  is  said  that  necessary  holiness  is  no 
holiness  ? 

120.  What  was  the  constitution  under  which  man  in  innocency  was 
placed  ? 

121.  What  is  sin? 

122.  Is  a  mere  want  of  love  to  God  sin  ? 

123.  What  was  Adam’s  first  sin? 

124.  If  Adam  had  broken  any  precept  of  the  moral  law  would  he  have 
been  liable  to  the  death  threatened  ?  —  Gen.  ii.  1 7. 

125.  What  was  the  death  threatened  in  Gen.  ii.  17  ? 

126.  In  what  sense,  consistent  with  truth,  was  the  sentence  of  death 
executed  on  Adam,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  die  the  same  day  ? 

127.  Had  Adam  before  the  fall  any  more  freedom  of  will  than  we 
have  ? 

128.  Was  Adam  under  the  same  necessity  of  falling  that  we  are  of 
sinning  ? 

129.  Are  all  intelligences,  sinners  and  devils,  bound  to  love  God 
supremely  ? 

130.  Is  the  law  of  God,  holy,  just,  and  good ;  and  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 

131.  Is  a  damning  God  the  proper  object  of  love? 

132.  How  great  is  the  demerit  of  sin  ? 

133.  How  do  you  prove  the  endless  duration  of  hell  torments  ? 

134.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  endless  duration  of  hell  torments  with 
the  perfect  justice  and  infinite  goodness  of  God  ? 

135.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  endless  duration  of  hell  torments  with 
those  texts  which  say  Christ  died  for  all  men,  God  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  etc.  ? 

136.  Has  God  made  any  man  to  be  damned? 

137.  Is  God  obliged  by  veracity  to  execute  the  threatening  of  his  law  ? 

138.  Are  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  gospel  inconsistent  with 
disinterested  affection;  or  do  they  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  selfish 
scheme  ? 
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139.  How  does  it  appear  that  human  nature  is  originally  depraved? 

140.  Whence  comes  the  original  depravity  of  human  nature? 

141.  What  do  you  mean  by  total  depravity  ? 

142.  How  do  you  prove  human  nature  to  be  totally  depraved  ?  What 
arguments  from  Scripture  ?  —  from  reason,  or  experience  and  observation  ? 

143.  How  do  you  prove  that  Adam  was  the  federal  head  of  his  pos¬ 
terity  ? 

144.  In  what  sense  is  Adam’s  sin  imputed  to  his  posterity? 

145.  Is  Adam’s  sin  thus  imputed  by  a  judicial  or  sovereign  act  of  Grod  ? 

146.  In  what  sense  are  Adam  and  his  posterity  one  ? 

147.  In  what  sense  are  mankind  punished  for  Adam’s  sin? 

148.  Is  it  a  punishment  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  that  they  come  into 
the  world  in  a  depraved  state  ? 

149.  Does  God  bring  any  evil  on  mankind  which  he  might  not  con¬ 
sistently  with  justice  have  brought  upon  them,  if  Adam  had  not  been  their 
federal  head  ? 

150.  What  is  the  covenant  of  grace  ? 

151.  "NVliy  was  a  satisfaction,  or  atonement,  necessary  to  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  pardon  ? 

152.  Are  the  divine  law  and  gospel  consistent  with  each  other? 

153.  AVhy  was  a  satisfaction,  or  atonement,  so  great  as  that  of  Christ, 
necessary  to  the  dispensation  of  pardon  ? 

154.  In  what  consisted  the  essence  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  In  his 
obedience,  or  suffering,  or  both  ? 

155.  In  what  sense  did  he  satisfy  divine  justice  by  his  sacrifice? 

156.  Was  God  under  an  oblijgation  of  justice  to  provide  an  atonement 
for  sinners  ? 

157.  Does  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  prove  that  God  is  already 
reconciled  to  men  ? 

158.  Did  Christ  redeem  all  men,  alike  the  elect  and  non-elect  ? 

159.  In  what  sense  does  God  love  the  elect,  while  unregenerate,  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  loves  the  non-elect  ? 

160.  Is  there  evidence  from  Scripture,  or  from  history  and  observation, 
that  any  of  the  heathen  are  saved  ? 

161.  Is  there  evidence  that  none  of  the  heathen  are  saved  ? 

162.  What  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the  salvation 
of  heathens  ? 

163.  Are  a  precise  number  of  mankind  elected  to  eternal  life,  and  the 
rest  reprobated  ? 

164.  Did  God  from  eternity  foreknow  all  future  events? 

165.  Is  this  foreknowledge  founded  on  his  decrees;  or  his  decrees  on 
his  foreknowledge  ? 

166.  What  do  you  mean  by  absolute,  and  what  by  conditional  election? 

167.  Is  election  absolute;  or  conditional,  and  founded  on  the  foresight 
of  the  repentance  and  faith  of  the  elect  ? 
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168.  Does  election  extend  to  individuals,  or  to  communities  only? 

169.  Can  the  offers  of  the  gospel  be  made  with  sincerity  to  the  non¬ 
elect  ? 

170.  "What  chance  of  salvation  have  the  non-elect  more  than  if  Christ 
had  never  died  ? 

171.  Did  Christ  suffer  in  the  stead,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people  ? 

172.  Could  he  have  made  an  atonement  without  suffering  instead  of  his 
people  ? 

173.  Did  Christ  pay  the  debt  for  the  elect,  so  that  they  can  claim 
salvation  on  the  foot  of  justice  ? 

174.  Were  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  supporting  of  the  divine  law 
equivalent  to  the  endless  torments  of  the  sinner  ? 

175.  Do  the  sufferings  and  obedience  of  Christ  prove  the  divine  law  to 
be  a  just  law  ? 

176.  How  is  redemption  applied  to  the  elect  ? 

177.  What  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ? 

178.  What  is  regeneration  ? 

179.  What  is  the  difference  between  regeneration  and  conversion? 

180.  What  is  the  native  blindness  of  mankind  ? 

181.  Is  the  native  blindness  of  mankind  entirely  criminal? 

182.  What  is  divine  illumination  ? 

183.  Are  spiritual  beauty  and  glory  seen  by  pure  intellect? 

184.  Is  the  sight  of  beauty  distinct  from  the  love  of  beauty  ? 

185.  Is  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  all  men  to  see  the  spiritual  glory  of  divine 
objects  ? 

186.  Does  regeneration  immediately  affect  any  faculty  of  the  mind 
beside  the  will  ? 

187.  Is  regeneration  effected  by  light? 

188.  AVTiat  do  you  mean  by  the  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneration  ? 

189.  Is  the  subject  of  regeneration  active  or  passive  in  it  ? 

190.  ^\Tience  arises  the  necessity  of  regeneration? 

191.  Are  not  the  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  passivity  of  the 
subject  under  the  operation  of  regeneration,  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
agency  of  the  subject  ? 

192.  What  is  true  love  to  God  ?  and  what  is  the  primary  foundation  of  it? 

193.  What  is  true  benevolence  to  man  ? 

194.  What  is  repentance  unto  life?  and  how  distinguished  from  legal 
repentance  ? 

195.  Does  true  repentance  imply  that  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  those  sins  which  we  have  committed  ? 

196.  What  is  saving  faith  ;  and  how  distinguished  from  historical  and 
doctrinal  faith  and  the  faith  of  miracles? 
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197.  Have  all  a  warrant  to  exercise  an  appropriating  faith? 

198.  Is  an  appropriating  faith  a  saving  faith? 

199.  Is  there  a  specific  difference  between  common  grace  and  special 
grace  ? 

200.  What  is  pardon  of  sin  ? 

201.  What  is  justification  ? 

202.  Is  justification  from  eternity  ? 

203.  What  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  justification  ? 

204.  What  is  the  influence  of  faith  on  justification  ? 

205.  In  what  sense  is  the  believer  one  with  Christ  ? 

206.  Is  the  believer,  in  justification,  received  and  considered  as  one 
with  Christ,  and  really  thought  by  God  to  be  one  with  him  ? 

207.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  the  believer  ? 

208.  Is  the  believer  considered  by  God  as  possessed  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ  ?  or  does  he  think  that  he  possesses  that  righteousness? 

209.  Is  justification  a  declaration  that  the  believer  stands  right  with 
respect  to  the  divine  law  ? 

210.  Is  free  pardon  included  in  justification  as  an  essential  part  of  it? 

211.  Is  the  justification  of  thebeliever  a  judicial  and  legal  act,  or  an  act 
of  sovereign  grace  ? 

212.  Has  the  believer  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  a  right 
to  demand  justification  as  justly  and  legally  due  to  him? 

213.  Is  the  believer,  even  after  he  is  justified  by  faith,  condemned  by 
the  divine  law  ? 

214.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  believer  free  from  the  law? 

215.  How  are  full  satisfaction  and  free  pardon  consistent? 

216.  Is  the  sinner  forgiven  before  he  repents? 

217.  Is  forgiveness  granted  on  account  of  the  sinner’s  repentance  ? 

218.  Does  forgiveness  extend  to  future  sins? 

219.  Is  the  sinner  forgiven  by  God’s  absolute  goodness,  or  grace, 
without  satisfaction? 

220.  If  the  sinner  had  of  his  own  accord  repented  and  become  perfectly 
holy,  could  he  have  been  forgiven  without  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  ? 

221.  Is  the  faith  by  which  the  believer  is  justified  a  mere  speculative 
assent  ? 

222.  If  faith  imply  love,  which  is  a  moral  exercise,  or  a  work,  is  not 
the  believer  justified  by  works?  Yet  he  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law. 

223.  In  what  sense  is  the  believer  justified  by  works? 

224.  How  do  you  reconcile  James’s  account  of  justification  with  Paul’s  ? 

225.  Exhibit  your  proofs  that  James  means  justification  in  the  sight 
of  God? 

226.  Will  not  this  scheme  of  justification  derogate  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  act  ? 
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227.  Is  sanctifying  grace  at  all  needful  to  any  man,  unless  it  be  with 
respect  to  that  which  is  his  duty,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  is  without 
excuse  ? 

228.  What  is  the  sum  of  man’s  duty,  and  what  the  effect  produced  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  ? 

229.  Can  that  holy  volition  in  us  which  is  wholly  the  effect  of  divine 
power  be  wholly  our  act,  and  our  duty  ? 

230.  How  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  unbelief  is  a  sin,  and  that  all 
errors  in  moral  matters  are  of  a  criminal  nature  ? 

231.  Will  the  wicked,  the  heathen,  Jews,  infldels,  and  errorists  of  every 
kind,  be  without  excuse  in  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

232.  What  is  the  essence  of  true  virtue  or  holiness  ? 

233.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  exercises  of  natural  conscience,  the  moral 
sense,  natural  compassions,  natural  generosity,  or  natural  affections? 

234.  What  do  you  mean  by  self-love  ? 

235.  What  do  you  say  concerning  this  definition  of  self-love  ?  —  a  love 
of  our  own  happiness. 

236.  Is  not  self-love  the  root  of  all  virtue  ? 

237.  Are  the  voluntary  exercises  of  self-love  positively  sinful? 

238.  Does  self-love  proceed  from  an  original  and  peculiar  bias,  or 
principle  ? 

239.  As  distinguished  from  selfishness,  can  self-love  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  good  ? 

240.  Does  a  sinner  love  himself  more  than  a  saint  loves  himself  ? 

241.  Is  the  enmity  of  the  sinner  against  God  disinterested? 

242.  What  do  you  mean  by  disinterested  love? 

243.  Is  God  to  be  loved  disinterestedly  ? 

244.  If  a  man  love  God  directly  and  disinterestedly  at  all,  will  he  not 
love  him  supremely  ? 

245.  Are  the  voluntary  exercises  of  natural  compassion,  natural  gen¬ 
erosity,  natural  affection,  and  all  voluntary  exercises  in  the  unregenerate 
positively  sinful  ? 

246.  A\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  moral  obligation  ? 

24  7.  What  is  the  primary  foundation  of  moral  obligation  ? 

248.  Is  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  necessary  to  moral  obligation  ? 

249.  Is  the  will  of  God  itself  or  his  moral  perfections  the  primary  foun¬ 
dation  of  moral  obligation  ? 

250.  Is  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  necessary  to  moral 
obligation  ? 

251.  Is  the  existence  of  God  itself  necessary  to  moral  obligation? 

252.  Is  God  himself  free  from  moral  obligation  ? 

253.  If  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  happiness  be  the  primary  founda¬ 
tion  of  moral  obligation,  will  it  not  follow  that  natural  good  is  more 
valuable  and  important  than  moral  good  ? 
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254.  Wliat  other  foundations  of  moral  obligation  have  been  invented 
and  published  ? 

255.  In  what  sense  do  the  unregenerate  desire  to  be  regenerated  ?  and 
in  what  sense  can  they  pray  for  regenerating  grace  V 

256.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  unregenerate  to  pray  for  regenerating  grace  ? 

25  7.  Do  the  unregenerate  desire  the  happiness  of  heaven  ? 

258.  What  is  the  utmost  which  the  unregenerate  do  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  ? 

259.  Is  any  real  duty  done  by  the  unregenerate  in  the  use  of  the  means 
of  grace  ? 

260.  Are  all  the  voluntary  external  actions  of  the  unregenerate  posi¬ 
tively  sinful  ? 

261.  Do  the  unregenerate  grow  better  in  the  use  of  means? 

262.  What  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  unregenerate;  and  to  what 
are  they  to  be  exhorted  ? 

263.  What  is  the  real  advantage  of  an  assiduous  use  of  means  to  the 
unregenerate  ? 

264.  To  whom  are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  made, —  to  the  regenerate 
or  unregenerate  ? 

265.  Are  there  no  encouragements  given  to  the  unregenerate?  and 
what  are  they  ? 

266.  How  do  you  prove  the  saints’  perseverance  ? 

267.  Can  you  make  it  appear  that  the  promises  of  the  gospel  mean 
more  than  that  those  who  persevere  shall  be  saved  ? 

268.  Is  assurance  attainable  by  saints  in  this  life  ? 

269.  Is  assurance  essential  to  faith  ? 

270.  By  what  means  is  assurance  to  be  obtained  ? 

271.  What  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit?  and  is  it  mediate,  or  im¬ 
mediate  ? 

272.  What  is  the  seal  of  the  Spirit? 

273.  Do  all  real  Christians  know  the  time  of  their  conversion  ? 

274.  Do  all  real  Christians  certainly  know  that  they  are  converted 
at  all  ? 

275.  Are  great  awakenings  and  convictions  of  conscience,  followed 
with  great  joys  and  comforts,  and  attended  with  texts  of  Scripture  ex¬ 
traordinarily  suggested  to  the  mind,  proofs  of  real  conversion  ? 

276.  Is  the  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  between  death  and 
the  resurrection  a  state  of  sensibility  ?  and  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 

277.  How  do  you  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  general 
judgment  ? 

278.  How  do  you  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul? 

279.  Will  the  secret  sins  of  the  righteous  be  made  public  at  the  day  of 
judgment  ? 

280.  Do  the  saints  in  heaven  know  anything  that  is  done  on  earth  ? 
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281.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  of  per¬ 
petual  obligation  ? 

282.  How  do  you  prove  that  the  Sabbath  is  changed  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 

283.  How  do  you  prove  that  public  worship  ought  to  be  attended  on 
the  Sabbath? 

284.  Which  evening  is  to  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

285.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  since  God  is  im¬ 
mutable  ? 

286.  How  do  you  prove  that  family  prayer  is  a  duty? 

287.  Ought  we  to  pray  for  perfection  in  this  life? 

288.  What  is  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church? 

289.  Who  are  fit  subjects  for  communion  in  the  church  ? 

290.  Ought  we  to  have  universal  charity  for  all  professing  Christians  ? 

291.  Ought  we  to  think  that  all  sects  of  Christians  are  right? 

292.  What  is  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism? 

293.  How  do  you  prove  infant  baptism  ? 

294.  Hoes  infant  baptism  alone  give  a  title  to  all  privileges  of  the 
church  ? 

295.  AVhat  is  the  nature  and  import  of  the  Lord’s  supper  ? 

296.  Are  the  same  qualifications  necessary  for  an  attendance  on  both 
sacraments  ? 

297.  What  are  the  rules  and  what  the  end  of  church  discipline? 

298.  What  is  just  matter  of  discipline  and  excommunication  ? 

299.  Is  heresy  a  just  matter  of  excommunication? 

300.  Is  Universalism  a  just  matter  of  excommunication? 

301.  Is  marriage  a  sacrament? 

302.  In  what  case  may  divorce  take  place  ? 

303.  ^lay  a  man  marry  his  wife’s  sister  ? 

304.  May  an  uncle  marry  his  niece  ? 

305.  Is  polygamy  unlawful? 

306.  What  is  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ? 

307.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  you  are  possessed  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  character  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ? 

308.  To  whom  does  the  performance  of  ordination  belong? 

309.  May  a  man  preach  as  a  candidate  before  he  is  ordained  ? 

310.  If  we  hold  that  ordination  belongs  to  the  elders,  must  we  also 
maintain  that  the  line  of  ordination  has  never  been  broken  ? 

311.  In  what  does  the  happiness  of  heaven  consist? 

312.  "Why  is  holiness  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of 
heaven  ? 

313.  What  are  the  essential  or  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity? 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

RECENT  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

History  of  the  Bible  and  of  Biblical  Exegesis  to  the  Present  Time 
(Histoire  de  la  Bible  et  de  I’exegese  biblique  jusqu’ii  nos  jours).  By 
Great  Rabbi  and  Professor  L.  Wogue.  8vo.  pp.  383.  Paris  :  Fiscbbachcr. 
1881.  12  francs. 

Usually  German  works  are  discussed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  the 
present  writer,  but  the  work  of  other  foreign  theologians  deserves  notice 
also,  and  the  work  named  above  may  well  excite  our  curiosity,  for  its 
existence  and  contents  tell  a  valuable  and  a  strange  story ;  valuable  as  an 
evidence  of  how  much  or  how  little  the  highest  JewLh  ecclesiastics  know 
of  the  Hebrew  scholarship  of  Christianity,  or  of  any  scholarship  ;  strange, 
too,  as  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  scholarship  which  Judaism  tolerates  and 
produces.  We  quote  from  a  review  of  the  work  by  Professor  E.  Kautzsch 
of  Tubingen.  “  Our  expectations  are  of  course  hardly  lessened  on  read¬ 
ing  that  the  work  was  intended  not  for  the  press,  but  for  the  students  of 
the  Israelite  Seminary.”  Surely  Jewish  students  ought  to  receive  the 
best  fruits  of  Jewish  scholarship.  “  Tlie  author  makes  as  if  he  had 
consulted  the  more  recent  German  works  on  Old  Testament  Introduction. 
Yet  he  knows  nothing  of  any  books  later  than  Eichhorn  (1790,  3  vols.), 
Michaelis  (whom  he  does  not  use),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Jahn’s 
Introduction  of  1814  (i.e.  the  purified  abridgment  of  the  larger  German 
work).”  After  all  Rabbi  Wogue  is  not  very  far  behind  some  of  our  own 
methods.  Are  we  English  writers  altogether  up  to  date,  and  up  to  critical 
accuracy,  when  one  of  us,  seeking  to  prove  “  the  disagreements  of  the 

scholars  who  have  attempted  to  separate . the  Levitical  parts  of  the 

middle  books,  Exodus  to  Numbers,  from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuchal 
writings,”  exhibits  in  evidence  of  this  the  disagreements  between  Stiihe- 
lin’s  De  Wette’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Parker’s  translation, 
published  in  1850,  and  Noldeke’s  Untersuchungen,  published  in  1869? 
Disagreements  surely  ought  to  arise  in  nineteen  years  of  Hebrew 
investigation.  Herr  Kautsch  gives  the  following  very  interesting  ex¬ 
tract  from  M.  Wogue’s  work.  The  latter  says:  “It  is  known  that 
the  division  of  the  Bible  [i.e.  the  Old  Testament]  into  Torah 
[the  Pentateuch],  Nebhi’im  [Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Hosea  to  Malachi],  and  Kethubbim  [the 
remaining  books]  is  based  upon  the  varying  degrees  of  sacredness  and 
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authority  of  the  books,  and  upon  the  gradually  decreasing  quality  of  the 
inspiration  in  these  several  classes  of  books.  The  Torah  was  written  by 
men  under  the  direct  or  immediate  inspiration,  entitled  the  ‘  dictation  ’ 
of  God ;  the  prophets  (Xebhi’im)  by  men  under  the  indirect  but  higher 
inspiration ;  the  Ilagiographa  (Kethubhim)  by  men  under  a  lower 
inspiration,  entitled  tke  holy  spirit.”  Herr  Kautsch  adds, 

“  Thus,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  our  author  whether  the  Book  of  Joshua 
was  edited  entirely  by  Joshua,  or  partly  by  others,  for  in  either  case 
‘there  exists  the  same  degree  of  inspiration.  It  is  in  either  case 
Nebhi’ia,  and  the  dogmatic  homogeneity  of  the  book  is  not  aflected.’ 
Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  Torah 
contained  a  single  line  produced  by  any  other  than  Moses,  the  book 
would  be  une  oeuvre  butarde  et  heterogene,  and  it  would  have  no  longer 
a  full  claim  to  our  reverence.  Thus  M.  Wogue  disagrees  with  the 
Beraitha  in  the  treatise  Babha  Bathra  in  the  Talmud,  which  assigns 
the  last  eight  ve^i^es  of  the  Torah  to  Joshua.  He  agrees  with  11.  Simeon, 
who  held  that  Moses  wrote  these  eight  verses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5  ff.,  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  death)  at  God’s  dictation.”  “  The  third  Part,”  says 
Kautzsch,  “treats  of  the  History  of  Jewish  Exegesis  in  three  periods: 
the  Time  of  its  Childhood,  down  to  Saadja ;  the  Time  of  Maturity,  down 
to  Abravanel ;  the  Time  of  Decay,  down  to  Mendelssohn  (from  the  time 
of  the  latter  dates  a  new  period  of  bloom).  Naturally  a  Christian  reader, 
desiring  information  concerning  the  Talmud,  Midrash,  and  IVIediaeval 
Jewish  literature,  will  be  best  satisfied  with  this  part  of  the  book.”  Yet, 
adds  Kautzsch,  “  the  statement  that  Gesenius’s  Grammar  was  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lehrgebsiude  is  hardly  worth  noting,  farther  than  to  point, 
out  that  Gesenius’s  Grammar  appeared  first  in  1813,  and  the  Lehrgebaude 
in  1817.  That  a  ‘  History  of  Exegesis  down  to  our  own  Times’  has,  in 
its  paragraph  on  ‘  Christian  Hebraists,’  not  one  word  concerning  Olshau- 
sen,  whose  Lehrbuch  appeared  in  1861  !  not  to  say  of  Bbttcher  or  Stade! 
makes  one  pause.”  The  author  is  Grand  Rabbi  of  France  and  Professor 
in  the  Israelite  Seminary  in  Paris. 

Rome  and  Christianity  (Rom  und  der  Christenthum).  By  the^  late 
Prof.  Dr.  T.  Keim.  A  Description  of  the  Conflict  between  the  Old 
Faith  and  the  New  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  two  Cen¬ 
turies  of  our  Era.  Edited  from  Keim’s  mss.  by  Pastor  H.  Zeigler.  8vo. 
pp.  667.  Berlin:  G.  Reimer.  1881.  10  Mark. 

We  quote  the  following  lines  from  the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  “In  our 
estimate  of  the  work  we  must  not  forget  that  the  author  wrote  it  twenty 
years  ago,  and  did  not  then  regard  it  as  ready  for  the  press.  Its  value 
lies  especially  in  its  minute  exhibition  of  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  description  of  all  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual  forces  of  antiquity  which  warred  against  the  gospel.  That 
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condition  and  these  forces  are  studied,  with  careful  reference  to  the 

sources  of  information . The  work  renders  to  science  a  ri"ht  valuable 

service  by  its  abundant  and  authoritative  information  concerningthe  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  amidst  wliich  Christianity  first  grew. 
Moreover,  the  memory  of  the  author  can  only  gain  by  this  publication. 
Its  peaceful  bearing  gives  a  finer  close  by  far  for  his  literary  work  than 
did  the  rather  impassioned  treatise  ‘  Aus  dem  Urchristenthum.’  Keim’s 
style  is  here  smoother  and  clearer  than  in  his  writings  edited  by  himself.” 

The  “  Crisis  of  Christianity,”  Protestantism  and  the  Catholic  Church 
(Die  “  Krisis  des  Christenthumes,”  Protestantismus  und  Katholische 
Kirclie).  By  Dr.  F.  R.  Hettinger.  8vo.  pp.  149.  Freiburg  in  Bremen : 
Herder.  1881.  1^  Mark. 

We  mention  this  book  scarcely  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  for  the 
sake  of  a  review  of  it  by  Professor  Ritschl  of  Gottingen,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  reviewer.  Dr.  Ritschl  points  out  that  the  book  takes 
as  text  certain  sneers  of  Ed.  von  Hartmann  at  the  Catholic  church  as  a 
mummy,  and  at  Protestantism  as  the  grave-digger  of  Christianity.  The 
reviewer  advises  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to  turn  their  strength 
towards  giving  us  convincing  proof  that  there  is  a  living  unity  in  Roman 
Catholicism.  Instead  thereof,  says  Ritschl,  witness  the  wretched  ignorance 
and  awkwardness  which  promise  a  view  of* modern  Protestantism,  and  give 
us  only  so  polite,  yet  snarling  an  attack  on  the  mediating  school  of 
theologians  (  Vermittlungstheologen)  of  various  shades,  and  the  speculative 
theologians  whose  origin  is  traceable  to  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  The 
author  thinks  tliat  he  has  found  the  kernel  of  Protestantism  in  the  so- 
called  “  two  principles,  the  material  and  the  formal.”  But,  says  Ritschl, 
the  famed  “two  principles”  are  a  formula  of  Twesten’s,  dating  only 
from  1826,  although  the  mediating  theologians  are  content  to  use  the 
formula  as  the  name  and  basis  of  their  systemt  Ritschl  refers  to  his  own 
Articles  in  the  Ztschrft.  f.  Hist.  Theol.,  Vol.  i.,  for  full  discussion  of  this 
claim.  He  says  :  “  The  word  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  must  certainly  be  equivalent  to  the  gracious  will  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ ;  but  that  will  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  accurately 
represented  by  systems  of  doctrines  and  theories.  Why  ?  Because  such 
systems  cannot,  from  their  very  nature,  be  sufficient  motives  for  faith  in 
God,  and  it  is  out  of  faith  in  God  that  all  Christian  life  springs.  The 
systems  cannot,  therefore,  be  complete  representations  of  God’s  will  and 
word  to  his  people ;  and  yet  these  are  very  needful  instruments,  very 
important  so  long  as  they  are  made  and  tested  according  to  the  clear 
contents  of  the  New  Testament  records. 

“  Now  Hettinger  has  fixed  his  attention  on  one  such  system,  and  supposed 
that  that  one  side  w’as  aU  of  Protestantism.  How  far  astray  and  awry 
his  estimate  is,  may  be  learned  from  his  quoting  against  us  the  following 
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words  of  von  Hartmann  :  ‘  The  Reformers  did  not  see  that  their  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures  rested  really  and  solely  on  their  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  church.  Protesting  against  the  latter  they  under¬ 
mined  the  former  ’  (pp.  7,  8).  Von  Hartmann  shows  here  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter :  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  world-wide  curse  of 
theology  that  everybody,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  who  have  learnt 
nothing  of  theology,  must  have  and  speak  their  own  theological  opinions. 
The  bran-new  philosopher  and  theological  dilettante  fancies  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors  thoroughly  lacking  in  reflection ;  but  Hettinger, 
as  a  controversialist,  might  have  known  better.  The  canon  of  the 
Scriptures  has  authority  with  us  as  a  rule  of  doctrine,  precisely  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  canon  was  collected  and  limited  by  the  church 
between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries,  the  church  then  making  no 
pretension  to  infallibility  in  the  matter.  The  canon  has  that  authority 
on  the  basis  of  the  historical  testimony  of  the  church  of  that  epoch,  that 
church  which  was  our  ancestor  not  less  than  it  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  church.  I  maintain  firmly  the  proposition  that 
the  ecclesiastical  form  which  we  assumed  of  necessity  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  fruit  of  the  Latin  mediaeval  church  quite  as  much  as 
was  the  tridentine  church.  Moreover,  the  tridentine  church  was  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  church  before  the  Reformation,  much  less,  then, 

is  the  Vatican  church  identical  therewith . The  evil  amongst  us  is  that 

since  the  rise  of  pietism  a  lack  of  control  has  arisen  in  theology ;  a  certain 
lack  of  sense  of  the  im|x>rtance  of  the  church  has  steadily  increased, 
because  in  Germany  pietism  has  separated  devoutness  from  the  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evil  in  the  Roman  church  is  that  the  churchly 
control  of  theology  and  religion  has  been  political,  instead  of  religious. 
Such  control  gives  no  assurance  of  godliness,  for  a  political  system  cannot 
guarantee  eternal  life.  Are  not  Fenelon,  Hontheim,  Hirscher,  and  many 
another  who  had  to  deny,  yet  would  not  destroy,  deep  convictions,  proofs 
of  an  evil  at  the  heart  of  the  Roman  system,  an  evil  of  not  less  weight  than 
the  divisions  of  Protestantism  ? . The  author  fancies  that  ‘  the  media¬ 

ting  school  ’  ( Vermittlungstheologie)  and  ‘  Protestant  theology  ’  are  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  On  the  contrary,  let  me  re-assert  my  view  of  the  position 
of  theology  in  the  church,  which  view  I  base  on  the  doctrinal  records 
of  the  Reformation.  In  accord  with  that  view,  individual  Christian  life 
cannot  be  conceived  as  not  comprehended  in  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
that  is,  in  the  church.  The  author  quotes  me  as  holding  this  view  in 
common  with  Sclileiermacher,  Kahnis,  Lipsius.  Surely  this  view  is  more 
reasonable,  more  noble,  more  firm  than  the  wind-tossed  principles  of  the 
mediating  theology;  and  surely,  then,  this  latter  mediating  school  are 
not  the  only  representatives  of  modem  Protestantism.  Hettinger  boldly 
quotes  a  passage  from  Kahnis  which  clearly,  accurately,  correctly  declares 
the  significance  of  the  church  as  distinguished  from  both  the  other  views, 
VoL.  XXXIX.  No.  154.  49 
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Pietist  and  Roman  Catholic ;  and  then  pointing  to  this  declaration  by 
Kahnis,  he  coolly  insinuates  that  our  faith  is  based  on  Roman  Catholic 
principles.  Was  Schleiermacher  a  Romanist  ?  See  §  24  of  his  Doctrine 
of  Faith.  Was  Luther  a  Romanist?  See  his  Larger  Catechism,  Second 
Division,  Third  Article.  Either  Hettinger  does  not  know  the  latter  docu¬ 
ment,  or  he  ignores  it.  In  any  case,  he  does  not  understand  Protestantism.” 

We  believe  that  the  above  sentences  point  out  the  secret  of  a  certain 
lack  of  interest  in  the  church  and  in  theology  manifest  to-day  in  Germany, 
manifest  also  in  Britain  and  in  America.  We  believe  further  that 
Ritschl  points  out  above  the  secret  of  reinvigoration.  Therefore,  we 
have  translated,  and  we  commend,  his  sentences. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (Die  Lehre  von  der  Gottheit 
Christi).  Communicatio  idiomatum.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schulze.  8vo. 
pp.  731.  Gotha:  F.  A.  Perthes.  1881.  13  Mark. 

In  an  exhaustive  description  of  this  work  in  the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  Xos. 
25  and  26,  1881,  the  gifted  Professor  Gottschick  of  Magdeburg  concludes 
thus :  “  The  book  is  a  remarkably  valuable  contribution  to  the  supremely 
important  problem  of  explication  of  the  centre  of  Christian  faith.  It  is 
so  because  the  author  recognizes  most  readily  the  elements  of  truth  which 
all  past  theories  have  contained,  and  gives  to  each  its  due  influence  ;  and 
yet  he  clearly,  fully,  and  systematically  sets  forth  his  own  positions.  The 
reviewer  feels  gratefully  impelled  to  this  acknowledgment  rather  than  to 

the  utterance  of  occasional  disagreement . The  Christological  problem 

is  discussed  without  any  effort  at  what  may  bo  called  galvanization,  and 
indeed  distortion,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  metaphysics  which  of  necessity 
leaves  Christianity  out  of  account,  which  arose  without  any  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  which  may  well  be  designated  as  sub-Christian  meta¬ 
physics.  Questions  of  history  which  have  no  religious  connection  with 
the  problem  receive  in  this  work  no  attention.  The  discussion  proceeds 
from  the  experience  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  standing  at  what  may 
be  called  the  evangelical  stage,  i.e.  previous  to,  or  separated  from,  the 
political  or  Romish  development.  The  divine  or  religious  significance  of 
Christ,  and  also  his  human  or  ethical  significance,  receive  full  expression. 

. Tlie  Work  is  in  three  Books :  Book  I.  (pp.  22-318),  The  History  of 

the  Dogma;  Book  11.  (pp.  319-469),  The  Scriptural  Basis  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine;  Book  HI.  (pp.  470-728),  The  Dogma  itself.  Book  I.  is  not  a 
compendium  taken  from  the  larger  works  of  Baur,  Dorner,  or  Thomasius, 
but  discusses  the  main  phenomena  from  quite  another,  and  probably  a 

more  fruitful,  point  of  view . The  author  does  not  discuss  the  objective 

speculations  of  the  schools,  nor  the  various  advances  in  harmonizing,  and 
comprehending  the  harmony,  of  the  ‘  unity  ’  with  the  ‘  personal  distinc¬ 
tions  ’ ;  but  his  study  concerns  the  mutual  relations  between  the  theory  of 
Christ’s  divinity  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  redeeming  work  on  the  other . 
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In  the  third  book  it  is  argued  that  we  arrive  at  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ  not  by  metaphysical,  speculative  processes ;  not  by  consideration 
of  the  uni({ue  personality  of  Jesus,  without  regard  to  his  life-work  and 
his  church  or  fellowship  ;  but  we  arrive  thereat  through  our  experience 

of  what  his  church  receives  from  his  personality . The  religions 

estimate  of  his  life-work  is  that  for  the  church  Jesus  is  the  creative 
revelation  of  God’s  great  purposes  for  the  world,  the  gracious  revelation 
of  the  loving  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  the  royal  revelation 
of  God’s  mastery  over  the  world.  This  revelation  appears  nowhere 
outside  of  the  life-work  of  Christ ;  therefore,  for  the  church  the  human 
personality  of  Jesus  must  become  the*object  of  perfect  religious  depend¬ 
ence  (faith,  love,  confidence),  i.e.  as  God.  Christian  morality,  blessedness, 
freedom  demand  the  divinity  of  Christ.”  We  recommend  the  work  to 
the  diligent  minister  and  theological  student. 


Synopsis  purioris  theologiae,  disputationibus  quinquaginta  quibus  com- 
prehensa  ac  conscripta  per  Johanneum  Polyandrum,  Andream  Eivetum, 
Antonium  Walaeum,  Antonium  Thysium,  s.s.,  Theol.  Doctores  et  Profes- 
sores  in  academia  Leidensi.  Ed.  sexta,  curavit  et  praefatus  est  Dr.  H. 
Bavinck.  8vo.  pp.  669.  Lugduni  Batavorum :  Dorner.  1881. 

Dr.  Ritschl  in  a  brief  notice  says  :  “  This  compendium  of  Reformed 
doctrine  stands  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  It  is  the  work  of  the  four  Leyden 
professors  named  in  its  title,  and  it  appeared  first  in  1625,  in  a  fifth 
edition  in  1658.” 

There  have  recently  appeared  three  additional  volumes  of  the  new 
edition  of  Meyer’s  New  Test.  Commentary,  viz :  The  4th  Section ; 
Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans.  6th  Ed.  Revised  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
W  eiss  (author  of  the  splendid  work  on  the  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament).  8vo.  pp.  666.  Gottingen :  Vanderhoeck  and  Ruprecht. 
1881.  8  Mark.  The  5th  Section ;  Paul’s  First  Letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  6th  Ed.  Revised  by  Dr.  George  Heinrici  (author  of  a  recent 
independent  work  on  Corinthians).  8vo.  pp.  479.  Same  Publishers. 
1881.  6  Mark.  The  7th  Section  ;  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Galatians.  6th 
Ed.  Revised  by  Lie.  Dr.  Friedr.  Sieffert.  8vo.  pp.  350.  Same  Publishers. 
1881.  4|  Mark. 

Dr.  Schiirer  says  in  the  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg. :  “  All  three  of  these  sections 
have  now  for  the  first  time  passed  through  other  hands  than  Meyer’s. 
And  the  revisers  have  dealt  quite  freely  with  Meyer’s  work,  rejecting  it 
when  they  did  not  agree  with  it.  So  that  we  have  here  the  views  of  the 
revisers,  with  the  addition  only  of  so  much  of  Meyer  as  agrees  with  them ; 
but  so  much  of  Meyer  is  accurately  reproduced.  On  the  same  just  method 
W  eiss  had  already  revised  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John.” 
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The  Marburg  Discussion  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  1529  (Das  Marburger 
Religionsgesprach  iiber  das  Abendmahl  im  Jahre  1529),  with  fresh  light 
from  hitherto  unpublished  Strassburg  documents.  By  Director  A.  Erich- 
son.  12mo.  pp.  59.  Strassburg:  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz.  1880.  ^  Mark. 

We  learn  that  Director  Eriehson  has  since  published  the  valuable 
documentary  sources  quoted.  They  are  Hedio’s  Itinerarium,  and  three 
letters  by  Bucer.  See  them  in  Zeitschrifti  f.  K.  gesch.  Vol.  iv.  p.  3  ffand 
p.  614  ff.  The  Itinerarium  says  that  Luther  asked  Zwingli’s  forgiveness 
for  his  heat,  saying,  “  I  am  myself  also  flesh  and  blood.”  The  letters  of 
Bucer  to  Blaurer  seem  to  show,  that  the  Strassburgers  attributed  the 
failure  of  the  Marburg  interviews  not  so  much  to  Luther  as  to  the 
anxiety  of  Melancthon  lest  an  agreement  with  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
should  prevent  a  union  between  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
wliich  union  Melancthon  eagerly  desired. 

Hitzig’s  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Smaller  Prophets  (Die  Zwolf 
Kleincn  Propheten  erkliirt).  Fourth  Ed.  Edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ileinr. 
Steiner.  Also  entitled.  First  Part  of  the  Brief  Exegetical  Handbook  to 
the  Old  Testament.  8vo.  pp.  433.  Leipzig:  Ilirzel.  1881.  7^  Mark. 

The  editor  is  one  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  accept  the  theory 
of  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Leviticus-law  of  Joel,  and  of  Deutero- 
Zachariah.  Of  course  the  acceptance  of  that  theory  respecting  Leviticus 
would  not  have  affected  the  discussion  of  these  prophets  very  much.  The 
author  places  Joel  between  874  and  851  B.c.  The  theory  of  the  late  origin 
(in  third  century  B.c.)  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.,  he  regards  as  possibly  true,  yet 
not  fully  proven ;  and  proceeds  on  the  old  theory  that  ix.-xi.  date  from 
the  eighth  century  B.c.,  placing  xii.-xiv.  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  although 
Hitzig  assigned  these  last  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

We  notice  with  great  satisfaction  the  following  translation,  which  has 
just  appeared :  Outlines  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  By  Dr.  August  Muller 
(Halle).  Translated  and  edited  by  Prof.  James  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(Glasgow).  8vo.  pp.  143.  Glasgow:  J.  Maclehose  and  Sons.  1882. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Part  III.  of  Professor  Miiller’s  Hebrew  School 
Grammar  (Halle,  1878),  with  valuable  improvements  by  the  translator. 
Professor  Muller  is  well  known  to  English-speaking  students  in  Halle  as 
a  highly-accomplished  Semitist  and  a  successful  teacher.  His  work,  in 
English  form,  will  be  welcomed  doubly,  because  neither  Olshausen  nor 
Stade  has  as  yet  proceeded  to  a  Part  II.,  or  Discussion  of  Hebrew  Syntax ; 
and  the  longing  for  these  discussions  grows  very  wearisome  to  teachers. 
Dr.  Muller’s  Grammar  is,  of  course,  more  elementary  than  the  works  of 
these  Hebraists  just  named.  Yet  his  work  brings  to  us  almost  the  very 
latest  results  in  a  thoroughly  reliable  form.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
given  us,  even  in  an  elementary  text-book,  some  suggestion  respecting 
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the  genesis  of  the  -1  conversive,  or  consecutive,  or  relative.  Is  it 
like  the  New  Testament  kox  cycvcro^  and  similar  constructions  in  Aramaic, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic? 

De  Hegesippo  (jui  dicitur  Josephi  interprete.  Dr.  F.  Vogel.  8vo.  pp. 
62.  Erlangen:  Dcichert.  1881.  1^  Mark. 

In  reviewing  this  treatise.  Professor  Schiirer  praises  its  excellent, 
minutely  detailed,  and  exhaustive  examination,  and  acknowledges  that  it 
convincingly  proves  that  Ambrosius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  not  the  author 
of  the  well-known  free  Latin  paraphrase  of  Josephus,  Bel.  Jud. ;  although 
the  composition  of  the  paraphrase  must  be  assigned  almost  exactly  to  the 
period  of  Ambrosius,  374-397.  This  acknowledgment  is  the  more  valuable 
because  Professor  Schiirer  had  recently,  in  llerzog-Plitt’s  Encyclopaedia, 
vii.  1 1 6,  held  Ambrosius  to  be  probably  the  real  author. 

The  Speculative  Theology  of  the  Present  Day  critically  examined  (Die 
Speculative  Theologie  der  Gregenwart  kritisch  beleuchtet).  By  O.  Fltigel. 
8vo.  pp.  392.  Kbthen :  Schulze.  1881.  6  Mark. 

The  reviewer  in  Theol.  Lit.  Ztg.  says  :  “  The  book  is  a  continuation, 
both  as  respects  matter  and  stand-point,  of  Thilo’s  work  on  the  Scientific 
Character  of  Modern  Speculative  Theology,  a  work  which  has  received  far 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.” 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Palestinian  Synagogues  (System  der  altsyna- 
gogascen  paliistinensischen  Theologie)  systematically  exhibited,  as  con¬ 
structed  from  the  Targuius,  Midrash,  and  Talmud.  By  Pastor  Dr. 
Eerd.  Weber.  Published  after  the  author’s  death  by  Frz.  Delitzsch 
and  George  Schnedermann.  8vo.  pp.  399.  Leipzig:  DbrfflingandFranke. 
1881.  7  Mark. 

“  The  author  was  for  many  years  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
interests  of  that  work  sought  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rabbinical  literature.”  “  Weber’s  systematic  exhibition  of  Jewish  theology 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  is  actually  based  on  independent  and  complete 
study  of  the  sources,  the  evidences  being  always  taken  directly  from  the 
original  rabbinical  treatises.” 


The  System  of  Christian  Truth  (System  der  christlichen  Wahrheit). 
By  Prof.  Dr.  F.  H.  R.  Frank.  In  two  Parts.  8vo.  pp.  495  and  474. 
Erlangen  :  Deichert.  1878  and  1880.  8  Mark  each. 

“  Tlie  author’s  former  work.  System  of  Christian  Certainty  (System  der 
christlichen  Gewissheit),  discussed  how  the  Christian  becomes  certain 
of  the  realities  of  his  faith,  that  is,  it  treated  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  In  the  present  work,  dogmatics  proper,  he  seeks  to  exhibit 
the  objective  nature  and  order  of  these  realities.” 
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Natural  Morals  (Die  naturliche  Moral),  judged  by  the  Christian 
Standard,  and  applied  to  Church,  School,  and  Home  Missions  in  our 
midst.  By  Pastor  Detier  Zahn.  8vo.  pp.  240.  Gotha:  Schlossman. 
1881.  3|  Mark. 

“  The  plan  of  the  work  may  perhaps  be  best  sketched  thus  :  It  gives 
the  contents  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  exists  in  those  cultured 
and  earnestly  thoughtful  men  amongst  us,  whose  views  and  life-aims  have 
certainly  been  influenced  by  Christianity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  stand, 
in  their  theories,  quite  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

Outlines  of  the  Christian  Doctrines  of  Faith  and  Morals  (Grundriss  der 
christlichen  Glaubens  und  Sittenlehre).  By  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer. 
8vo.  pp.  371.  Berhn :  G.  Keimer.  1880.  5  Marks. 

The  Gospel  as  preached  by  Paul,  expounded  by  C.  Holsten  (Das 
Evangelium  des  Paulus,  dargestellt  von  C.  Holsten).  Part  I.  The 
External  Development  of  the  Pauline  Gospel.  Section  I.  The  Letter 
to  the  Churches  of  Galatia  and  the  first  Letter  to  the  Church  in  Corinth. 
8vo.  "PP*  Berlin :  G.  Reimer.  1880.  8  Marks. 

Exodus  and  Leviticus.  A  Commentary  by  Prof.  Dr.  Aug.  Dillmann. 

A  Second  Edition,  or  New  Revision,  of  Dr.  Aug.  Knobel’s  Commentary. 
Also  entitled.  Brief  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament.  Part 
XII.  8vo.  pp.  639.  Leipzig:  Hirzel.  1880.  10 J  Mark. 

In  view  of  recent  allusions  to  Professor  Dillmann’s  opinion  of  the  theory 
that  Leviticus  is  of  post-exilic  origin,  the  following  translation  of  a  German 
notice  of  this  Commentary  will  be  interesting.  The  Notice  is  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Stade,  of  Giessen,  the  author  of  the  recent  noted  work 
on  Hebrew  Grammar.  The  position  which  Gesenius  and  Ewald  used  to 
hold  as  leading  Hebrew  Grammarians,  is  held  at  present  by  Stade.  He 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  for  Old  Testament  Science  (Zeitschrift 
fur  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft).  Professor  Stade  says :  “  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dillmann’s  commentary  has  been  watched  with  eagerness  on  every 
side.  Every  utterance  of  the  author  may  well  claim  attention  and  interest ;  ' 
and,  moreover,  remarkable  events  have  occurred  since  the  author’s  pre¬ 
vious  Commentary  on  Genesis.  Dillmann’s  Genesis  of  1875  marked  and 
represented  a  great  advance  beyond  the  older  commentaries,  and  a  like 
advance  in  the  process  of  Pentateuch-criticism.  Archaeological  investi¬ 
gation  was  placed  on  a  broader  basis  than  by  earlier  commentators,  if  we 
except  Tuch ;  and  in  exactness  of  philological  method  the  book  was  far 
ahead  of  its  predecessors.  There  was  striking  advance  in  Pentateuch- 
criticism  ;  of  this  two  illustrations  will  suffice.  Dillmann  sought  to  show 
that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  second  Elohist  and  the  Jahvist. 
He  asserted  emphatically  the  distinction  between  the  Jahvist  and  the 
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final  editor.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  brought  back  Hupfeld’s  results  to 
their  due  esteem.  But  at  the  same  time  Wellhausen  was  busy  with  his 
Studies  of  the  Hexateuch.  His  Essays  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
and  produced  a  complete  change  of  scenes  on  the  field  of  Old  Testament 
theology.  Wellhausen,  as  well  as  Hillmann,  built  on  Hupfeld’s  results ; 
but  the  two  arrived  at  diametrically  opposed  conclusions.  Hillmann 
enumerated  the  sources  of  Genesis  as  composed  in  the  following  order : 
the  First  Eloliist  (Record  of  Law,  A),  the  Second  Elohist  (Israelite  Book 
of  Narrative,  B),  Jahvist  (Judaean  Prophetic  Book,  C) ;  and  he  held 
that  the  last  of  the  three  made  use  of  the  second  as  he  wrote.  Well- 
hausen  believed  the  Jahvist  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch,  that  this  Jahvist’s  work  (J)  was  combined  with  the  book 
of  the  Second  Elohist  (E),  and  certain  other  lesser  fragments,  at  a  later 
date  by  an  editor  who  thus  constructed  one  complete  historical  work ;  that 
later  still,  Deuteronomy  was  incorporated  into  this  historical  work ;  and  that 
later  still,  the  First  Elohist,  an  exilic  composition,  was  also  incorporated. 
Wellhausen  next  published  his  History  of  Israel  (Vol.  i.,  1878),  an  elab¬ 
orate,  constructive  work  justifying  his  own  minutely  detailed,  critical 
investigation,  and  combining  the  results  of  Graf  and  Kuenen  with  those 
of  Ilupfeld,  so  far  as  they  had  been  confirmed  by  his  own  researches. 
A  large  number  of  the  working  Old  Testament  theologians,  if  not  the 
majority  of  them,  have  declared  agreement  with  Wellhausen.  His  work 
has  certainly  given  a  most  lively  and  much-needed  impulse  to  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  study.  Indeed,  a  very  wide  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
specifically  theological  results  of  Old  Testament  science.  The  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  become,  to  a  degree  greater  than  was  willingly 
acknowledged,  a  mere  inherited  and  superfluous  appendage  of  theology, 
its  continuance  as  such  an  appendage  explicable  only  as  the  fruit  of 
reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  fathers.  It  was  carried  along  as  a  harm¬ 
less  thing.  But  like  an  electric  flash  has  been  the  discovery  that  there  is 
no  vacuum  between  the  philological  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
theological  study  of  the  New.  A  broad  current  of  thought  connects  the 
two  inseparably.  What  position,  then,  was  the  venerable  master  in  Ethi- 
opic  science,  the  model  exegete  of  Ewald’s  school,  about  to  take  towards 
Wellhau  sen’s  results,  and  the  consequent  wide  changes  ?  All  eyes  watched 
for  the  secpiel  to  Dillmann’s  great  Commentary  on  Genesis.  The  result 
is  now  known,  and  Hillmann  abides  by  his  belief  that  the  Second  Elohist 
is  older  than  the  Jahvist,  denying  that  these  two  were  united  by  an 
editor  who  dealt  with  them  alone.  He  denies  that  the  First  Elohist  was 
a  later  work,  denies  that  it  is  exilic,  denies  that  it  was  incorporated  bodily 
after  the  exile  into  a  work  already  long  in  existence.  He  denies  further 
that  the  laws  of  this  First  Elohist  are  of  later  date  than  Ezekiel.  He 
holds  that  B  (see  above,  the  Second  Elohist)  contains  the  oldest  laws. 
According  to  Hillmann,  Leviticus  xviL-xxvL  did  not  form  an  independent 
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book  before  their  incorporation  into  the  Pentateuch  ;  these  chapters  were 
rather  constructed  by  the  editor  out  of  two  editions  of  one  older,  more 
complete  codex,  which  Dillmann*  calls  (S)  the  Sinai  Law.  He  declares 
it  to  be  unreasonable  that  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  laws  for  priest¬ 
hood  and  worship  were  composed  for  the  first  time  in  Babylon  and  in  the 
Exile.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  the  law-book  received  its  final  order 
and  form  after  the  Exile,  and  in  Ezra’s  time.  He  demands  that  the 
Second  Elohist  and  the  Jahvist  be  more  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  than  used  to  be  done.  (Wellhausen  has  always  called  attention  to 
the  same  need.)  The  reviewer  acknowledges  that  he  has  read  this  com¬ 
mentary  with  great  profit,  and  believes  its  author  deserves  the  warm 
thanks  of  all  Pentateuch  students.  For  here,  as  elsewhere,  Dillmann  is 
a  model  and  leader  for  all  who,  like  the  reviewer,  have  had  the  good 
fortone  to  sit  under  his  severe  philological  training :  here  apjKiars  again 
that  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  exegetical  and  archaeological  material  which 
rest  on  widest  reading ;  here  appears  his  accuracy  in  sifting  and  applying 
all  that  material.  Indeed,  Dillmann  sometimes  separates  B  from  C  (the 
Second  Elohist  from  the  Jahvist)  better  than  does  Wellhausen,  as,  e.g. 
when  he  claims  Ex.  xxxiv.  for  the  Jahvist  (C).  But  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how,  in  the  face  of  this,  he  still  claims  for  (B)  the  Second  Elohist 
priority  to  the  Jahvist.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  study  of  this  very 
commentary  has  confirmed  the  reviewer  in  his  conviction  that  the  school 
of  Graf  have  decidedly  found,  in  all  essential  points,  the  true  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Pentateuch  criticism.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  here 
what  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  Dillmann’s  solution.  I  shall  treat  of 
these  elsewhere  in  a  discussion  of  Ex.  xix.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
controversy  will  never  be  settled  by  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  only. 
The  view  taken  of  the  Pentateuch  will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  critical  structure  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  theological  valuation  of  prophecy. 
Tliis  forced  itself  upon  me  strongly  as  I  read  in  Dillmann’s  preface  the 
following  sentence  :  ‘  It  is,  moreover,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  suppose  that  the  priesthood  of  the  central  sanctuary  wrote  down  their 
Toroth  (P'iM’n)  at  a  very  early  date  (schon  in  alter  Zeit).’  Certainly. 
But,  then,  ‘  a  very  early  date  (alte  Zeit)  ’  is  a  relative  term.  And  here  I 
think  that  the  Pentateuch  gives  us  no  information  as  to  what  was  the 
very  earliest  date  of  the  central  sanctuary  (^ftlr  das  Centralheiligthun  die 
allerdlteste  Zeit),  whereas  our  analysis  of  the  remaining  historical  and 
prophetical  books  gives  us  this  date  to  a  very  hairs-breadth,  viz.  the 
year  621.”  B. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Kantian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution  :  A  Critical  Study, 
by  J.  Gould  Schurman,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta¬ 
physics  in  Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  pp.  103.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.  1881. 

This  is  an  Essay  of  great  originality  and  value.  Professor  Schurman, 
at  the  time  of  its  composition  held  the  Hibbert  Travelling  Scholarship, 
and  his  Essay  has  been  published  by  the  Hibbert  Trustees.  Tliey  have 
thus  given  us  the  most  stimulating  ethical  document  which  we  have  taken 
up  for  a  long  time.  It  sets  forth  with  great  clearness  what  the  problem 
of  ethical  philosophy  is,  and  then  points  out,  first,  that  Kant,  while  gen¬ 
uinely  apprehending  and  truly  discussing  this  problem,  does  not  give  a 
satisfactory,  or  even  a  possible,  solution  of  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
evolutionists  entirely  fail  to  grasp  or  canvass  the  problem.  The  first 
part  furnishes  the  clearest  account  of  Kant’s  ethical  system  which  has 
ever  fallen  under  our  eye.  The  author  finely  displays  how  Kant  attempted, 
through  his  doctrine  of  a  noumenal  world  in  which  the  category  of  cause 
was  supposed  to  have  no  place,  to  show  that  free-will,  hence  morality, 
might  exist  in  man  in  spite  of  the  entire  determination,  upon  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  side,  of  all  his  acts.  He  details  the  ethical  march  of  this  “  intelli¬ 
gible-character  ”  doctrine  from  Kant  to  virtual  determinism  in  Schelling, 
and  to  absolute  determinism  in  Schopenhauer.  He  then  portrays  in  a 
masterly  way  how  this  course  and  outcome  of  the  Kantian  ethik  were 
inevitable  issues  from  the  Kantian  premises.  If  man’s  reason  or  noumenal 
will  has  aught  of  determining  agency  within  the  phenomenal  order  of 
man’s  acts,  it  cannot  be  that  the  steps  of  this  phenomenal  order  are 
absolutely  fixed,  each  by  its  phenomenal  antecedents.  Yet  Kant  main¬ 
tains  both  sides  of  this  contradiction.  “For  Kant  no  transition  was 
possible  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  philosophy.  Necessity  is 
the  outcome  of  the  one,  freedom  the  burden  of  the  other.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  ”  (p.  20).  In  an  acute 
analysis  of  Kant’s  Crithjue  of  the  Practical  Reason  Professor  Schurman 
makes  clear  how  the  above  contradiction  foiled  the  great  philosopher  at 
every  step,  and  rendered  the  result  of  his  noble  work  a  nullity.  It  is 
further  pointed  out  how  sadly  Kant  errs  in  giving  only  a  formal  categori¬ 
cal  imperative,  where  man  needs,  in  order  to  real  guidance  in  virtue,  a 
material  principle.  Here  the  author  brings  forward  Aristotle  to  supple- 
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ment  Kant,  and  puts  “  act  for  the  hijrhest  rational  welfare  of  man  ” 
(material  principle)  in  place  of  Kant’s  “  act  so  that  all  may  act  as  you 
do  ”  (formal  principle).  Schurman  here  eonvincingly  argues  that  such  a 
material  principle  of  moral  action,  telling  men  what  to  will  in  order  to  be 
virtuous,  instead  of  merely  in  what  form  to  will,  is  not  utilitarian  in 
tendency  as  Kant  maintains,  but  for  man,  thoroughly  rational  and  un¬ 
selfish.  One  wonders  at  this  point,  however,  why  the  principle  is  ex¬ 
pounded  as  a  principle  simply  for  man's  ethical  action,  and  why,  in 
general,  such  a  schism  is  supposed  between  the  human  and  the  rational 
(p.  58),  as  if  to  the  most  purely  rational  being  all  forms  of  sensibility 
must  needs  be  wanting,  because,  forsooth,  nerves  and  flesh  are  not  there. 
We  have  noted  the.  following  as  especially  brilliant  points  in  the  Kantian 
portion  of  the  Essay  :  proof,  against  the  Neo-Kantians,  that  Kant’s  second 
crithjue  has  precisely  the  same  philosophical  foundation  as  the  first 
(p.  21  S(p) ;  in  other  words,  that  the  moral  world  calls  for  explanation 
as  truly  as  the  physical;  subtile  search  for  Kant’s  meaning  of  “will” 
(p.  30  s(p)  ;  exhibition  of  Kant’s  wavering  double  notion  of  freedom 
(p.  37);  hints  for  such  an  amendment  of  Kant’s  ethik  as  to  make  it 
valid  (pp.  14,  47).  This  last  passage  the  author  should  have  commended 
to  Hegelians  also:  “The  universe  is  under  no  obligation  to  adapt  itself 
to  a  mere  postulate  of  our  cognitive  method,  even  though  it  be,  as  it  well 
may  be,  a  system  of  rational  relations.  What  is,  even  though  its  sole  essence 
be  reason,  may  nevertheless  be  richer  and  more  varied  than  what  we 
actually  know.”  Passing  from  Kant,  Dr.  Schurman  shows,  we  think  con¬ 
clusively,  that  the  so-called  ethical  systems  of  believers  in  evolution,  with 
all  their  valuable  discussions  of  related  topics,  are  properly  not  ethical 
systems,  since  the  real  question  of  human  duty  and  obligation  is  not 
touched  by  them  at  all.  However,  this  part  of  the  Essay  seems  to  us  less 
thorough  and  satisfactory  than  the  first.  In  denying  that  pleasure  can 
be  the  end  of  moral  striving,  the  author  (p.  79)  denies,  with  Kant,  that 
morality  has  any  end  or  object.  Unless  we  err,  this  position  is  not  only 
hardly  tenable  in  itself,  but  also  in  disagreement  with  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  so  lucidly  expounded  upon  p.  60.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
Hedonism  (any  more  than  Dr.  Schurman  does,  pp.  57  sq.)  to  interpret 
morality  as  looking  towards  a  good,  a  welfare,  which  is,  in  some  sense, 
above  or  beyond  itself,  provided  such  good  or  welfare  is  purely  rational, 
universal,  and  non-personal.  Such  an  interpretation  is  only  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  what  Kant  and  every  one  mean  by  ealling  morality  “  good.”  In 
criticising  the  evolutionists  our  author  appears  to  us  to  fall  into  the 
further  error  of  regarding  our  “  moral  consciousness  ”  too  much  a  given 
quantity,  a  somewhat  that  is  fixed  hard  and  fast,  not  allowing  enough  for 
the  influence  of  association  and  education  in  forming  it.  In  another 
section  of  the  Essay,  however  (p.  66  sq.),  full  justice  is  done  to  this 
influence.  The  Essay  as  a  whole  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

E.  B.  A. 
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A  Short  History  of  Art.  By  Julia  B.  De  Forest.  Illustrated.  8vo. 

pp.  365.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Publishers. 

The  present  volume  will  supply  a  need  long  felt  by  students  of  art, 
while  for  men  of  other  professions  it  is  also  a  very  valuable  work.  Tlie 
book  gives  fully  and  concisely  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  As  a  text-book  upon,  and  encyclopaedia  of,  art  it  is  admirable. 
The  outline  of  thought  is  as  follows  : 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  rude  beginnings  of  art  during  the 
prehistoric  ages,  the  author  describes  the  fine  arts  as  developed  succes¬ 
sively  by  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  church  art  is  here  given.  Its  origin  is  found  in  the  rude 
designs  traced  by  the  early  Christians  upon  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  From  these  lowly  beginnings  sprang  mediaeval  church  art. 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  only  completed  the  work  begun  by  the 
poor  slaves  and  martyrs  of  the  catacombs.  The  transfer  of  power  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  opens  up  the  subject  of  Byzantine  art,  and  the 
author  next  describes  how  the  rising  importance  of  the  Goths  brings  their 
national  architecture  before  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Tlie  Renaissance  forms  the  subject  of  the  latter  half  of  the  volume ;  and 
the  effects  are  described  of  this  remarkable  movement  upon  all  the  arts, 
but  especially  upon  the  method  of  painting  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands.  Accounts  are  presented  of  Raphael,  Coreggio, 
IMurillo,  Rubens,  and  Albert  Durer  as  the  great  art  leaders  of  this  period, 
in  their  respective  countries.  An  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  effect 
of  the  Reformation  upon  the  fine  arts  in  Germany.  Accounts  of  the 
principal  modern  painters  of  France,  England,  and  America  conclude  the 
work. 

The  above  outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  traversed 
by  the  author,  and  the  amount  of  detail  contained  in  the  book.  The  great 
merit  of  the  work  is  its  fulness  of  thought  combined  with  conciseness  of 
expression.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  present  a  greater  number 
of  facts  upon  a  limited  number  of  pages  than  the  writer  has  done.  Yet 
the  facts  are  naturally  arranged  in  the  order  of  history,  they  are  not  merely 
catalogued. 

Miss  De  Forest  might  certainly  have  treated  her  theme  in  a  more 
imaginative  manner ;  but  she  always  adheres  closely  to  her  subject,  and 
understands  how  to  compress  a  mass  of  meaning  into  a  single  sentence, 
and  to  make  a  complicated  subject  clear  by  a  few  simple  statements. 
Together  with  the  development  of  art,  she  has  evidently  familiarized 
herself  with  the  contemporary  history  of  the  world.  The  study  of  the 
growth  of  art  involves  the  study  of  the  civilization  which  produced  it; 
a  fact  which  few  art  writers  seem  to  understand  as  well  as  our  authoress. 
In  the  wise  selection  and  skilful  handling  of  her  material.  Miss  De  Forest 
has  evidently  struck  a  vdln  which  can  be  worked  further. 
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The  urork  of  the  publisher  is  more  open  to  criticism.  The  book  is 
clearly  and  correctly  printed  on  good  paper ;  but  some  of  the  numerous 
wood-cuts  abounding  in  the  volume  are  not  good.  It  is  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  correct  taste  to  let  good  writing  on  art  be  injured  by  poor 
specimens  of  it.  In  spite  of  this  defect  the  merit  of  the  book  is  very  great. 

Aspects  of  Poetry.  Being  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  John 
Campbell  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford ;  Principal  of 
the  United  College,  St.  Andrews.  12mo.  pp.  x,  401.  Boston  and 
New  York;  Houghton, Mifflin,  and  Company ;  Cambridge:  The  River¬ 
side  Press.  1882. 

This  volume  consists  of  fifteen  chapters.  The  most  interesting  are  on 
the  Province  of  Poetry;  the  Spiritual  Side  of  Poetry;  the  Poet  a  Re- 
vealer;  Virgil  as  a  Religious  Poet;  the  Homeric  Spirit  in  Walter  Scott; 
and  the  Prose  Poets,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Cardinal  Newman.  Professor 
Shairp  has  made  a  very  apposite  selection  of  passages  from  the  sermons 
of  Cardinal  Newman.  They  illustrate  the  cardinal’s  habitual  pensiveness 
and  sadness  of  tone.  “  That  passionate,  yet  tender  lament”  in  which  the 
cardinal  took  his  farewell  of  Oxford  University  and  the  church  of  England, 
in  the  autumn  of  1843,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
English  language.  A  large  part  of  it  is  quoted  by  Professor  Shairp,  on 
page  399  of  this  truly  appreciative  and  interesting  volume. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.” 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King’s  College,  London ;  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Vol.  II.  Eaba-Hermocrates.  8vo.  pp.  928. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1880. 

This  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  “  has  been  compared  with  the 
valuable  German  Cyclopaedias  of  Herzog  and  Wetzer  and  Wette.”  It 
differs  from  those  works,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  present  Dic¬ 
tionary  aims  “  to  notice  every  name  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
early  church  ” ;  also,  in  the  fiict  that  the  Articles  in  this  Dictionary  treat 
their  subjects  with  a  fulness  which  no  other  modern  work  has  so  much  as 
attempted.  The  chief  writers  for  the  present  volume  are,  Dr.  Salmon, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Canon  Stubbs, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Professor  Plumptre;  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg;  Canon  Venables;  Professor 
Lipsius  of  Jena,  and  several  others  of  the  same  high  order.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  pre-eminently  important  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  first 
eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  it  must  be  of  great  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  general  history  of  the  church,  and  to  all 
studious  preachers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  great  work.  We  must  remem- 
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ber,  however,  in  reading  it,  that  all  attempts  to  exhibit  within  a  narrow 
compass  the  theological  system  of  any  school,  or  even  of  any  single  divine, 
must  be  imperfect.  A  scheme  of  doctrine  which  cannot  l>e  exhibited  in 
less  than  a  hundred  pages  cannot  be  fairly  and  completely  explained  in 
eight  or  ten  columns  of  a  work  like  this.  Some  of  the  church  fathers, 
we  think,  would  be  slow  to  recognize  certain  features  which  in  this  volume 
appear  to  characterize  their  system. 

Axnals  of  King’s  Chapel.  From  the  Puritan  Age  of  New  England 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  Henry  Wilder  Foote.  2  Vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
pp.  551.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  and  Company.  1882. 

This  sumptuous  volume  is  one  of  national  importance.  The  history  of 
our  country,  especially  of  New  England,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  churches.  The  rise  and  the  various  fortunes  of  English 
Episcopacy  in  our  Northeastern  States  are  portrayed  in  this  volume  with 
rare  skill.  The  annals  are  written  in  a  beautiful  and  felicitous  style.  The 
present  volume  interests  us  like  a  novel,  and  excites  the  earnest  desire  to 
read  its  successor. 

Foster’s  Cyclopaedias.  —  These  appear  in  four  octavo  volumes: 

Vol.  I.  New  Cyclopaedia, of  Prose  Illustrations  adapted  to  Christian 
Teaching;  embracing  Mythology,  Analogies,  Legends,  Parables,  Em¬ 
blems,  Metaphors,  Similes,  Allegories,  Proverbs ;  Classic,  Historic,  and 
Religious  Anecdotes,  etc.  First  Series.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  pp.  704. 

Vol.  11.  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Prose  Illustrations  adapted  to  Christian 
Teaching.  Second  Series,  pp.  791. 

Vol.  III.  Cyclopaedia  of  Poetry;  embracing  the  Best  from  all 
Sources  and  on  all  Subjects.  First  Series,  pp.  696. 

Vol.  IV.  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Poetry;  embracing  Poems  descriptive 
of  the  Scenes,  Incidents,  Persons,  and  Places  of  the  Bible ;  also  Indexes 
to  Foster’s  Periodicals.  Second  Series,  pp.  748. 

Each  of  those  volumes  has  an  inde.x  distinctively  appropriate  to  itself. 
Tlie  fourth  volume  has  an  index  to  itself,  and  also  general  indexes  to 
all  the  four.  These  indexes  occupy  two  hundred  and  forty  pages.  They 
materially  enhance  the  worth  of  the  four  volumes.  The  entire  series 
illustrates  the  remark  ascribed  to  Lord  Stanley  :  “  Posterity  preserves 
only  what  will  pack  into  small  compass.  Jewels  are  handed  down  from 
age  to  age ;  less  portable  valuables  disappear.’’  The  editor  of  these 
Cyclopaedias  is  Rev.  Eton  Foster,  D.D.  The  publisher  is  T.  Y.  Crowell, 
New  York.  The  Cyclopaedias  have  had,  as  they  richly  deserve,  a  wide 
circulation. 


The  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Hugh  Miller  —  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  New  York,  have  laid  the  public  under 
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another  obligation  to  them  by  publishing  in  six  large  duodecimo  volumes 
the  writings  of  this  great  scientist.  The  first  volume  contains  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller,  edited  by  Peter  Bayne,  M.A.,  the  original 
two  volumes  being  united  in  one,  the  first  of  431  pages,  the  second  497. 
The  second  volume  contains  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (pp.  502)  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone  (pp.  403).  The  third  volume  contains  Footprints  of 
the  Creator  (pp.  337)  and  First  Impressions  of  England  (pp.  430).  The 
fourth  volume  contains  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (pp.  537)  and  Tales  and 
Sketches  (pp.  369).  The  fifth  volume  contains  Popular  Geology  (pp. 
423)  and  the  Cruise  of  the  Betsey  (pp.  534).  The  sixth  volume  contains 
Miscellaneous  Essays  (pp.  501)  and  Headship  of  Christ  (pp.  502).  These 
Works  are  a  noble  monument  to  the  man  whose  authority  as  a  scientist  is 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  theologian,  and  whose  influence  as  a 
theologian  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  scientist. 

The  Ely  Volume,  or  the  Contributions  of  our  Foreign  Missions  to  Science 
and  Human  Well-being.  By  Tliomas  Laurie,  D.D.,  Formerly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  8vo.  pp.  532.  Boston  :  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Congregational  House.  1881. 
The  writer  of  this  Notice  remembers  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
Ritter,  the  great  geographer,  in  regard  to  the  Missionary  Herald,  as  a 
thesaurus  of  information  in  his  department  of  study.  Humboldt  has 
spoken  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  a  work  written  by  the  son  of  a  missionary 
to  a  tribe  of  American  Indians.  Our  own  countryman,  John  Pickering, 
regarded  that  work  as  of  great  philological  value  ;  but  it  never  could  have 
been  written  unless  the  author  had  resided  in  early  life  among  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  family  of  a  missionary  to  them.  Dr.  Laurie  has  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  scientific  and  literary  value  of  the  missions  established  by  the 
American  Board.  He  has  crowded  his  volume  with  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  facts.  His  difficulty  has  been  that  of  selection.  He  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  has  made  a  deep  impression  of  the  worth  of  missions.  The  volume 
reflects  great  honor  on  the  American  Board,  and  this  honor  is  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  its  literary  and  scientific  is  of  far  less  importance  than  its 
moral  and  religious  influence. 

Works  in  Relation  to  the  Lands  of  the  Bible.  —  So  many  of  these  works 
have  been  published  within  two  or  three  years  that  we  have  no  space  for 
lengthened  Notices  of  them.  Some  of  the  following  Notices  are  abridg¬ 
ments  of  Articles  which,  in  their  extended  form,  have  been  crowded  out 
from  our  previous  Numbers. 

Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.  pp.  159.  Boston  :  Con¬ 
gregational  Publishing  Society.  1881. 

This  work  is  a  republication  in  book  form  of  two  Articles  written  for 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1874.  They  attracted  at  that  time  much  atten- 
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tion  and  very  commendatory  notices.  The  work  is  now  in  part  rewritten, 
and  furnished  with  a  full  topical  index,  and  with  a  list  of  the  principal 
authorities  consulted.  A  glance  at  the  book  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
preparation  must  have  cost  a  great  amount  of  careful  study;  and  a  perusal 
of  it  only  confirms  the  impression  of  the  scholarly  painstaking  which  has 
heen  expended  in  producing  a  picture  of  Galilee  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Christ  —  a  picture  so  immensely  different  from  the  one  which  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  suggests  as  possible,  and  scarcely  less  different 
from  the  one  popularly  entertained  concerning  the  former  resources, 
population,  and  culture  of  the  Galileans.  Yet  the  evidence  on  which 
the  author’s  conclusions  are  founded  seems  to  be  irrefragable,  while  the 
biblical  and  other  evidence  of  the  low  condition  and  repute  of  Galilee  is 
shown  to  be  exceedingly  slender  and  imaginary.  The  book  is  fitted  to  be 
very  instructive  and  useful.  c.  M. 

East  of  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  the 
Countries  of  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan,  during  the  years  1875-1877. 
By  Selah  Merrill,  Archaeologist  of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York.  8vo.  pp.  549.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1881. 
Dr.  Merrill  has  been  industrious  and  energetic  as  an  explorer  of 
Palestine.  He  has  manifested  unusual  tact  in  the  management  of  the 
Arabs.  Tlie  present  volume  is  written  in  a  familiar  easy  style.  The 
main  results  of  his  explorations  in  illustrating  the  Bible  will  probably  be 
given  in  a  future  volume.  The  present  volume  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated  until  those  results  are  developed.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in 
this  country,  more  beautifully  printed  in  England,  where  it  has  been 
received  in  a  manner  flattering  to  its  enterprising  author. 

Recent  Travels  and  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  ;  consisting  of 
Sketches  written  fisom  Personal  Observations  ;  giving  Results  of  Recent 
Researches  in  the  East,  and  the  Recovery  of  many  Places  in  Sacred 
History  long  considered  Lost.  Illustrated  with  New  Maps  and  many 
Original  Engravings.  By  Frank  S.  DeHass,  D.D.,  Member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  late  United  States  Consul  at 
Jerusalem.  8vo.  pp.  455.  New  York:  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincin¬ 
nati  :  Hitchcock  and  Walden.  1880. 

WTiere  we  agree  with  this  author  in  his  identification  of  the  historical 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  we  continue  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
censuring  his  undue  confidence  in  his  opinions.  Occasionally,  his 
statements,  when  in  the  main  correct,  demand  qualification.  Sometimes 
we  are  obliged  to  differ  from  him  in  his  judgments  regarding  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  Palestine.  We  often  wish  that  his  style  were  more  accurate 


